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Aberdeen library, Scotland, report, 124. 

Access to shelves (Brett), 288; (Nicholls), 105; 
(Spivak). 136; (Waldo), 463. 

Accessioninc: (Adams), 198; (Fellows), 263-64; 
(Tyler). 383-84. 

Adams, Z. F., Practical hints on organizing, 
58-59. 143. ig8-9Q. 

Advertisements. Baker & Taylor Co. 43, 91. 
127, 185. 238, 302, 339 adv., 389, 431, 471 : Book 
Shop Bindery, 44. 90, 126, 184, 236, 300; Boston 
Bookbinding Co. 42; Clark, A. S. 303; Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co. 129, 472; Ham- 
mond Typewriter Co. 48.96, 132. 192,244. 308, 
344 adv., 394, 434. 474; Haves, Cooke & Co. 
46, 94. 130. 190; He) man Taylor Co. 43, gi, 
127, 18^. 338 adv., 388, 430, 470; Higgins, C. 
M. & Co. 42. qo, 126, 184. 236. 300. 338 adv„ 
388, 430, 470; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 187; 
Humboldt Librarv, 188, 241; Library Bureau, 
45. 47. 95» 131. 187, 191. 237. 240, 242, 243. 301. 
•305-7* 341-43 «^^«. 390^1. 393. 396, 433, 436. 
472, 473; Lippincott. J. B. Co. 2, 50.98, 134, 
194, 246, 310. 336 adv.; Lothrop Publishing 
Co. 44. 92, 128. i86, 238. 30J, 339 <z^7/., 389,4'^!, 
471; McClurg, A. C. & Co. 41, 89, 125, 183, 
235, 299. 337 adv„ 387, 429, 469; Merriam, G. 
& C. Co. 302, 472; Monon Route, 42, 90. 126; 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 45. 93, 129; Smith 
Premier Typewriter Co. 44; Twentieth Cen- 
tury Press C^lipping Bureau, 472; WyckofiF, 
Seamans & Benedict. 189, 239. 304. 340 adv,, 
392, 432; Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Co. 92, 128, 186. 

Ahem, M. E., Women as librarians in the busi- 
ness world, 257-61 ; Results of library associa- 
tions, 360. 

Alameda (Cal.) librarv, 229. 

Albion (Mich.), gift of building to, 123. 

Alexandria (Pa.), gift for library, 426. 

Alfred (Me.) library, gift for building, 333. 

Algoma (Wis.) new public library, 71. 

Allegheny (Pa.), Carnegie library, report, 232- 



^3; annex, 297. 
illen, . 



Allen, E. E., Departments for the blind in free 
libraries. 171-72. 

Alphabets in schools (Stockwell), 331. 

American historical association, report of meet- 
ing (Ed.), 60-61. 

American history, bibliography (Ed.), 61. 

American libraries, handbook (Teggart), 281- 
82, 463; (Ed.), 322-23. 

American Library Association, endowment 
fund, 14. 257; meeting of executive board for 
iSoQ-iooo, 443; handbook of American libra- 
ries, 281-82; 322-23, 463; library school teach- 
ers* section (Ed.), 147; Montreal meeting, 
IQOO, 204, 288-89, 443; ^901 meeting, 204, 289; 
igo2 meeting, 204; election of president (Ed.), 
253; reminiscences of first session (Nolan), 
164-65; salaried officer, 14, 113,203; work of 
sections (Ed.), 147; standing and special com- 
mittees' appointments, 443; 



Atlanta conference (Ed.), 252; barbecue, 
275; (Hewins), 413; Andrew Carnegie elected 
honorary member, 257; college and reference 
section, 264-67, 275-77; elementary section, 
257-64, 284 -86; enthusiasm gained by attend- 
ance at (Ed.). 322; large library section, 286- 
87, 289-90; library exhibit, 292; membership, 
256; necrology, 256; election of officers, 253, 
287; appointment of committee on cheap 
postage 288; preliminaries, 65, 1 13-14; presi- 
dent's addrejs, 254-56; program, 155; public 
meeting, 267-72; publication of proceedings, 
400; recommendation on handbook of Ameri- 
can libraries, 282; report, 254-95; report of 
cooperative committee, 281; report on co- 
operative woik at University of Illinois, 281; 
report on endowment fund. 257; report on In- 
ternational catalog of scientific literature, 
281; report on library tracts, 257; report on 
Paris exhibit, 257; report on prison and home 
libraries in Chicago, 281 ; report of committee 
on public documents, 257; report on title- 
pages of periodicals, 257; treasurer's report, 
256; resolution of thanks to Mr Lane, 256; 
State and law libraries' section. 277-81; out- 
line of trip, 155-56,205; report of trip, 292-95; 
trustees' section, 290; 

constitution: proposed revision (Ed.) 14, 
113, 203, 252-53; report of committee on revi- 
sion (Dana). 144; draft of revised constitution, 
203, 290-92; points discussed at Atlanta meet- 
ing, 282; 

publishing section :(Bowker), 177; catalog 
cards, 156; back numbers of A. L. A. pro- 
ceedings, 201. 

A. L. A. handbook, supplement, 443. 

A. L. A. primer. See Library primer. 

Amusement room at Monroe (Wis.) (Copeland), 
247-48. 

Anderson. E. H., Department organization, 287. 

Andrews, C. W., CoSperative list of serials, 282. 

Andrews, L E., gift tp Dayton public library, 
426-27. 

Animals, list of books on (Ed.), 15. 

Appleton (Wis.) public library, report, 180, 427. 

Apprentices, iv^ Assistants. 

Architects, reception for at Philadelphia free 
library, 464-65. 

Architecture, book lists, 464-65. See also Build- 
ings. 

Ardmore (Pa.) public library, opened, 179. 

Armour, G. A., gift to Princeton university 
librarv, 87. 

Art exhibits. See Exhibits. 

Asheville(Tenn.) library association, gift to, 124. 

Ashland (Wis.), Vaughn library, reading room 
for boys, 234. 

Ashurst, John, 3rd, Children's rooms in free li- 
braries, 168-70. 

Assistants (Elmendorf), 289; (Hosmer), 287; a 
boy's library spirit, 321; at loan desk (Coun- 
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tryman), 397; (Ed.)i 449; recognition of serv- 
ices (Ed.), 411. 

Assistants* associations in England (James), 
107-9. 

Assistants* training classes, purposes, 121; in 
England (James), 107-9; ^t Los Angeles (Cal.) 
public library, 124, 182, 420; at Portland (Ore.) 
library, 124; at Springfield (Mass.) city li- 
brary, 38, 420. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^ railroad, read- 
ing rooms and free libraries, 181. 

Atlanta (Ga.), proposed gift from Andrew Car- 
negie, 124; aid from city for public library, 
182; deed from Young men's library associa- 
tion, 267; Y. M. L. A. building jsold, 428. 

Atlanta conference. See American Library 
Association, Atlanta conference. 

Atlantic City (N. J.), tri-state library meeting, 
164-78. 

Baker and Taylor Co., book list (ed.), 202. 

Baltimore (Md.), Enoch Pratt free library, re- 
port, 335. 

Bancroft library, a sketch (Rowell), 222-24. 

Bardwell, W. A., preserving clippings, 37. 

Battle Creek (Mich.), gift for library, 180. 

Beaver (Pa.), gift for library, 426. 

Beer, William, on poorly bound books, 141; li- 
braries in Gulf states, 287-88. 

Belfast (Me.), public library, report, 179. 

Bellefonte, Pennsylvania college, proposed gift 
from Andrew Carnegie, 123. 

Benton Harbor (Mich.), gift for library, 233. 

Bequests. See Gifts. 

Berlceley (Cal.) library, 229. 

Bernethy, Willis, gift to Carthage (111.) public 
library, 123. 

Best books of year (Wire), 16-19; list issued by 
New York state library, 153, 200; appraisal by 
Massachusetts library club, 206-7; ^^st novels 
of 7^^ (Reed), 62-64. 

Bibliographies, Americanhistory (Ed), 61; Bul- 
letin issued by Boston Book Co., 425; bulle- 
tins issued by New York state library 
(Dewey), 153; to be compiled by Columbian 
university library school students, 251; in- 
cunabula in America, 282-83, 327-28, 462; 
compiled by Pratt institute library school, 
154; trade (Orr), 345-47; publications of coun- 
tries represented in United States consular 
service, 455; zoological papers, 160. See also 
Book lists; Reference books. 

Bill memorial library, Groton (Conn.), rear- 
ranged, 232. 

Billings, Mrs Frederick, gift for Billings li- 
brary, 181. 

Billings (Mont.) public library, gift for, 181, 

Binding (Johnston), 121; (Wire), 262; books on, 
231; Book shop bindery, Chicago, adv, 44; 
Boston bookbinding company, adv. 42; 

poorly bound books: (Beer), 141; (Crun- 
den), 105-6,141; (Hutchins), 162-63; resolu- 
tions of Wisconsin state library association 
on, 162-63. 

Binding department, of libraries (Anderson), 
287. 



Birchard city library, Fremont (O.), gift to, 233. 

Biscoe, W. S., on treatment of pamphlets, 37. 

Blackstone, T. B., gift to Branford library, 38. 

Blanchard, C. A., using other people's bulle- 
tins, 408-9. 

Blind, books for at Kansas City (Mo.) public 
library, 297; books lor in New York state li- 
brary, 160; department for in Philadelphia 
free library, 38; departments for in free libra- 
ries (Allen), 171-72; Home teaching society 
for, 173. 

Bloomington (111.), Withers' public library, re- 
ception, 40. 

Boardman, Alice, report of extension commit- 
tee of Ohio library association, 338-39. 

Book buying (Jones), 121; (Neff), 35; (Orr), 
345-47; (Wire). 261-62; methods of compil- 
ing lists, 231; danger of adding duplicates 
(Plummer), 121. 

Book collecting, coSperative (Henry), 76. 

3ook labels, typewritten (Lane), 443. 

Book lists, on architecture, 464-65; issued by 
Baker & Taylor Co. (Ed.), 202; Catholic books, 
I lo-i I ; classified reading, by Isabel Lawrence 
(Ed.), 112; for classroom libraries, 466; sug- 
gestive list of novels (Crunden), 204; fiction 
for village library, 120; books on C^eorgia, 207; 
German books, 417; historical stories, 426; 
posting in library, 178; compiled by Pratt in- 
stitute library school, i^. 154-55; South Af- 
rica, 465; on Thanksgiving, 467; 

for children: (Sargeni), 314; animal list 
(Ed.), 15; books in Salem public library, ic6; 
circular issued by state superintendent of 
public instruction, Washington (Ed.), 15; 
books for schoolroom library, 69. See also 
Best books of year; Bibliographies. 

Book post, between libraries, 281, 409. 

Books, care of by children in St Paul library 
(Hammond), 32-34; evolution of, exhibit at 
Evanston (111.) public library, 39; selection 
(Wire), 261 ; selection, discussion at Ohio li- 
brary association meeting, 347-49. See also 
Binciing; Book lists; Catholic books; Chil- 
dren's reading; Fiction; Reference books. 

Boston book company. Bulletin of bibliography, 
425. 

Boston public library, children's rooni^ 333-34; 
fiction committee, 459-60; gift to, 86; improve- 
ments, 86; index to pictures and plans of 
library buildings, 465-66; printed catalog 
(Whitney), 283; replica of Chantrey bust ot 
Sir Walter Scott, 296; report, 425; valentine 
exhibit, 179. 

Bowker, R. R., The library, 177-78. 

Boy's library spirit, 321. 

Bozeman (Mont.) public library, report, 298. 

Braintree (Mass.), Thayer public library, gift 
to, 179. 

Branford (Conn.) library, gift to, 38. 

Brett, W. H., Free access to shelves, 288; warn- 
ing against W. A. Strong, 439. 

Brigham, Johnson, State librarian's outlook, 277. 

Brinley library catalog, 153. 

Brockton (Mass.) public library, report, 122, 163, 

Bronson free library, Waterbury (Conn.), gift 
to, 465. 
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Brooklyn, branch libraries, 180; libraries in 
parks, 297. 

Brooklyn public library, report, 123; librarian, 
179; new branch libraries, 426. 

Brown, H. J., partnership with B. F. Stevens, 
298. 

Brown, W. W., gift to Clinton (Me.) public li- 
brary, 333^ 

Browning, E. G., on library interest in Indiana, 
274. 

Browning, Dr William, medical libraries, 173. 

BufiFalo library club, meeting, 157-58. 

Buffalo public library, book list for classroom 
libraries, 466; exhibit of children's books, 38; 
Gluck collection of manuscripts and auto- 
graphs, 426; musical works, 334; report, 179; 
school department, 334. 

Buildings, exhibit at Massachusetts library 
club, 115; interior arrangement of small li- 
braries (Dana), 122; erection by new libraries 
(Ed.), 323; prellmmaries (Hill), 402-4; pur- 
poses (Ed.), 410; index to pictures and plans 
of, in Boston public library, 465-66. 

Bullard, H. N., Directing growth by weeding 
out books, 276-77. 

Bulletins, bibliography, 153, 425; using other 
people's (Blanchard), 408-0. 

Burlington (Vt.) high school library, gift to, 425. 

Business man's point of view of the library 
(Dana), 424. 

California library progress (Ed.), 202; library 
outlook, 209-30; smaller libraries (Kimball), 
224-30; high school libraries (Kimball), 228; 
teachers* libraries (Kimball), 228; free public 
libraries in northern and central (Kimball), 
220-30. 

California club, San Francisco, libraries for 
telegraph offices, 182. 

California state library, legislation, 182; hand- 
book (Teggart). 281. 

California university. See University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Cambridge (Mass.) public library, report, 122. 

Camden (N. J.) public library, opened, 38. 

Canfield,J. H., librarian of Columbia university, 
252, 296. 

Card catalogs. See Catalogs. 

Carnegie, Andrew, elected honorary membei: 
of A. L. A.. 257; 

gifts: to Atlanta (Ga), 124; to Beaver 
(Pa.) library, 426; to Conneaut (O.) library, 
426; to Dallas (Tex.), 428; to Duluth (Minn.) 
public library. 466; to Erie (Pa.) public li- 
brary, 123; to Fort Worth (Tex.), 428; to 
McKeesport (Pa.), 232; to Mantanzas (Cuba) 
library, 232; to Newport (Ky.), 466; to Oak- 
land (Cal.), 428; to Pennsylvania college, 123; 
to San Diego (Cal.) public library, 428; to San- 
dusky (O.), 467; toSedalia (Mo.), 467: to Tuc- 
son (Ariz.) public library, 468; to Washing- 
ton City, 87, 426. 

Carnegie library, Allegheny (Pa.), report, 232- 
33; annex, 297. 

Carnegie library, Pittsburg (Pa.), branches, 122, 
334. 

Carr, H. J., on furnishings of libraries, 37. 



Carthage (111.) public library, gift to, 123. 

Case library, Cleveland (O.), children's corner, 
426; exhibit of photographs, 39; exhibit of 
amateur photography, 467. 

Catalog cards, printed, 156. 

Catalog guide (New South Wales), public li- 
brary, 19. 

Cataloger of public documents, examination 
for, 145. 

Cataloging (Fellows), 262-63; average number 
of cards to a book, 121; college library (Col- 
born), 452; dictionary catalog, 121; paging, 
121; Simplified library school rules, 182; size 
of books, 121 ; a state library (Galbreath), 437- 

39- 

Catalogs, kept up to date (Plummer), 121; 
printed (Whitney), 283; instruction of chil- 
dren in use of (Ellis), 31 1-14; instruction in 
use in normal schools (Milner), 324-26. 

Catholic literature, 1 10-11. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) public library, report, 181. 

Chamberlin, F. N., Sunday-school library, 170- 

71. 

Chapin, Miss., gift to Keene library, 179. 

Charging systems. See Loan systems. 

Charts, in public library (Fletcher), 444-46. 

Chicago, circulating library opened by R. P. 
Hayes, 39; bibliographical club, 297-98; John 
Crerar Uprary, report, 335-36. 

Chicago library club, meetmgs, 68, 158, 418. 

Chicago public library, report, 336. 

Children's librarians (Ashurst), 169; special 
training (Moore), 99-102. 

Children's library league in St Paul library 
(Hammond), 32-34. 

Children's reading (Williams), 57; exhibit of 
books at Buffalo public library, 38; effect of 
present tendencies (Swift), 74-75; selection 
(Conover), 319-20; statistics (Humphreys), 
320-21. See also Book lists for children; Li- 
braries and schools. 

Children's room (Ashurst), 168-70; (Todd). 32; 
classification of books, 37; in Boston public 
library, 333-34; in Detroit public library 
(Conover), 317-20; children's corner at Evan- 
ston (111.) free public library (Lindsay), 142; 
at Omaha public library, 468; at Scoville in- 
stitute library, 9-11, 163; in Toledo (O.) pub- 
lic library, 336; Toledo public library; cele- 
bration of Queen's birtnday, 298. See also 
Pictures. 

Chinese literature, encyclopedia, 199. 

Chippewa Falls (Wis.) public library, gift to, 

71. 

Cincinnati public library (Whelpley), 385. 

Cincinnati university. See University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Clark, G. T., General circulating libraries of 
San Francisco, 215-19. 

Clark, Robert, private library, 39. 

Clarke, E. P., Library and the school, 1 16-18. 

Classics, plea for (Fletcher), 331. 

Classification (Adams), 58-59; (Nolan), 462; 
(Tyler), 377-80; alterations in a chosen sys- 
tem unwise, 463; for college libraries (Jones), 
264-65; of psychology (Dieserudj, 53-54; of 
school libraries (English), 231; 01 a state li- 
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brary (Galbreath), 437-39- See also Decimal 
classification; Expansive classification. 
Classified reading, by Isabel Lawrence (Ed.), 

112. 

Cleveland (O.), Case library: children's corner, 
426; exhibit of photographs, 39; exhibit of 
amateur photography, 467. 

Cleveland (O.) public library, summer reading 
for children, 335. 

Clinton (Me.) public library, gift, 333. 

Clippings, preserving (Bardwell), 37; adver- 
tisements, 129, 472. 

Clubs. See Study clubs; Women's clubs. 

Coe, Judge, gift to Middlefield public library, 
425. 

Colborn, Mrs G. R., arranging a small college 
library, 450-52. 

College libraries (Richardson), 71; classifica- 
tion ( Jones), 264-65 ; cooperation in lending, 
275; directing growth by weeding out books 
(Builard), 276-77; ethics of (Duval), 421-24; 
of middle west (Danforth), 275-76; relation 
to students (Garritt), 77-78; of small college 
(Little), 276; arranging a small college li- 
brary (Colborn), 450-52. 

College section of A. L. A., 264-67, 275-77. 

College section of PwMV Libraries , 410, 421-24, 

450-53. 

Colorado, Greely state normal school, summer 
library course, 66. 

Colorado university. See University of Colo- 
rado. 

Colton, Mrs A, H., gift to Stafford library, 232. 

Columbia university, librarian, 252, 296. 

Columbian university, Washington, course in 
librar^r science, 251. 

Columbus (O.) public school library, report, 88. 

Columbus (O.) state library open to all parts of 
state, 364. 

Congressional library, need of lending library 
in (Richardson), 167; newspaper room, 466; 
number of volumes, no; security against 
defacement, 39; 

librarian: appointment of (Ed.), 1 12-13; 
extract from New York Tribune, 61 ; nomin- 
ation of S.J. Barrows, 122-23; °ot confirmed, 
180; appointment of Herbert Putnam, 146, 
174, 180; resolutions on appointment of Mr 
Putnam, 170, 174; Mr Lane's remarks on, 
170; resolutions of thanks to Mr Lane, 174, 
256. 

Conneaut (O.) public library, gift to, 426. 

Connecticut, meeting of librarians and teachers, 
68-69. 

Connecticut library association, meeting, 25, 
158, 205, 413-14; officers, 205. 

Connecticut library commission, work, 68. 

Conover, Mary, What can the library best do 
for children, 317-20. 

Contact with the public (Countryman), 397-99; 
(Ed.). 449. 

Conway (Mass.) gift for library, 425. 

Cooperative book collecting (Henry), 76. 

Copeland, Mrs A. B., Monroe (Wis.) amuse- 
ment room, 247 48. 

Corwin, E. F., Organization of small libraries, 
195^7. 



Countryman, Gratia, Contact with the public, 

397-99- 

Covington (Ga.) public library, 468. 

Crawford, Esther, Shelf-list, 381-83. 

Crerar library. See John Crerar library. 

Cromwell, Oliver, interest in at Springfield 
(Mass.) city library (Dana), 457. 

Crowell, M. L., Library work of Ohio compared 
with that of other states, 357-60. 

Crowell, Mary, school library in the school- 
room, 51-53. 

Crunden, F. M., on poorly bound books, 105-6, 
141; suggestive list of novels, 204; on assist- 
ants, 289-90. 

Cuba, Matanzas, library, contributions re- 
quested, 199; gift to, 232. 

Current topics, display of library resources on 
(Little), 8. 

Cutter, C. A., expansive classification, 266-67. 

Dallas (Tex.) public library, gift to, 428. 

Dana, J. C, Library primer, in, 197, 390-91; 
interior arrangement of small libraries, 122; 
proposed revision of A. L. A. constitution, 144. 

Danforth, G. F., Small college libraries of mid- 
dle west, 275-76. 

Darlington (Wis.), new public library, 71; gift 
to, 71. 

Dayton (O.) public library, gift to, 426-27; ex- 
hibit of war pictures, 467. 

Dean, Ellen, Women's literary clubs and libra- 
ries, 440-43. 

Deansgate, Manchester, John Rylands library, 
dedicated, 428. 

Decimal classification (Adams), 58-59; (Dewey), 
266; (Tyler), 378-80; in college libraries (Col- 
born), 450; in a school library (English), 231; 
suggestion in regard to use (Tandy), 139-41; 
two copies of 'p/ edition for sale, 418. 

Defiance (O.) college library, 88. 

De Kalb (111.) state normal school library, gift 
to, 426. 

Denver city library, report, 124; union with pub- 
lic library, 234. 

Denver public library, opened, 468. 

Department libraries, 'j']. 

Deoere (Wis.) public library, destroyed by fire, 
2*97. 

Des Forges, George, gift to Wisconsin free li- 
brary commission, 181. 

Des Moines (la.) public library, compilation of 
reports. 335. 

Detroit public library, report, 180; children's 
room (Conover), 317-20. 

Dewey, Melvil, on assistants, 290; Bibliography 
and library economy bulletins, 153; classifi- 
cation, 265-66; Letter copying, 401 ; Dangers 
of over-organization, 56-57,277-79; Rank of 
university librarians, 106; What a library 
should be and what it can do, 269-71. 

Dictionary catalogs, 121. 

Diesenid, Juul, Classification of psychology, 
53-54. 

Doren, E. C, Special training for library work, 
3-8, 15. 

Dousman, M. E., Pictures and how to use 
them, 399-400. 
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Draper, A. D., on library work, 119-20. 
Drexel institute library school, report, 154, 251, 

328, 418. 
Dulutb (Minn.) public library, report, 233; gift 

to, 466. 
Duval, L. M., Ethics of college library, 421-24. 

Eastman, L. A., Library spirit, 342-45. 

Eau Claire (Wis.) library, report, 39; traveling 

libraries, 72. 
Ecclesiology, by E. J. Fish, 201. 
Economic library of D. A. Wells, received by 

City library Springfield (Mass.), 232. 
Edmunds, G. F., gift to Burlington high school 

library, 425. 
Educational matters, too many organizations 

in control of (Dewey). 56-57, 277-79. 
Egle, W. H., removal from Pennsylvania state 

library (Ed.), 112. 
Elementary section, A. L. A., 257-64, 284-86. 
Elgin (111.) Gail Borden library, report, 233. 
Ellis, Elizabeth, Instruction of school children 

in use of library catalogs and reference 

books, 31 1- 1 4. 
Elmendorf, H. L., Assistants, 289. 
Elmendorf, Mrs H. L., catalog of Gluck col- 
lection of manuscripts and autographs, 426. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, a warning (Wire), 

439. 

English, M. F., Classification of a school li- 
brary, 231. 

Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore (Md.), re- 
port, 335. 

Envelope library, 447. 

Erie (Pa.) public library, gift to, 123. 

Essex (Conn.) public library, opened, 38. 

Evanston (111.), Northwestern university library 
report, 355. 

Evanston (111.) public library, exhibit of evolu- 
tion of a book, 39; children s corner (Lindsay), 
142; annual report (Ed.), 411; library day, 467. 

Exhibits, art (Moore), 148-52; artist, at Illinois 
library school, K4; book illustrations, at Sco- 
ville institute, 163; children's books, at Buf- 
falo public library, 38; Cromwell portraits, at 
Springfield ( Mass.) city library, 457; evolution 
ot a book, at Evanston (111.) public library, 39; 
Indian curios and relics, at Michigan City 
(Ind ) library, 446-47; Indian pictures,at Sco- 
ville institute. Oak Park (111.), 427; library 
appliances, at A. L. A. conference, 114, 292; 
library buildings, at Massachusetts library 
club, 115; Madonnas, at Withers public li- 
brary, 40; music books, at Pennsylvania li- 
brary club, 26; studies for panel decorations, 
at Illinois library school, 114; photographs, at 
Case library, Cleveland, 39; amateur photo- 
graphy, at Case library, Cleveland, 467; pho- 
tographs, Massachusetts library art club, 23; 
photographs of Florence, at Brockton (Mass.) 
public library, 163; pictures at Michigan State 
teachers* association meeting, 6q; pictures 
and posters at Scoville institute library, chil- 
dren s room, lo-i i ; textiles, at Pratt institute, 
87; valentines, at Boston public library, 179; 
war pictures at Dayton (O.) public library, 
467. 



Expansive classification (Cutter), 266-67. 

Faigel, J. J., gift for Theresa public library, 38* 

Fairchild, Mrs S. C, library spirit and techni- 
cal methods, 458-59. 

Fairchild (Wis.) new public library, 71. 

Fairmount college library, Wichita (Kan.), ap- 
peal for books, 298. 

Fall River (Mass.) public library, opened, 232. 

Fargo, L. D., gift for Lake Mills library, 180. 

Farmers, study clubs, 461. 

Faurot, A., report on library legislation in In- 
diana, 84. 

Fellows, J. D., cataloging, accessioning and 
shelf-listing for small libraries, 262-64. 

Fetter, Mrs H. G., Relation of library to study 
club, 78-80. 

Fiction, Boston public library fiction com- 
mittee, 459-60; historical, 426; Novel reading, 
make it ot more value (Spivak), 135-37; best 
novels for village library, 120; Old lamps for 
new (Haines), 175-77; relation to the library 
(Hosmer), 34; suggestive list of novels (Crun- 
den), 204; supplying demand for new books, 
467; of i8g8, 62-64, 206. See also Children's 
reading. 

Field, Marshall, gift to Conway (Mass.) library, 
425. 

Finney, B. A., High school instruction in use of 
reference books, 315-17. 

Fish, E. J., Ecclesiology, 210. 

Fisk tree and public library. New Orleans, 
sketch of (Krause), 54-56. 

Fitchburg (Mass.) public library, gift to, 296. 

Flatbush (L. 1.) library, opened, 180. 

Fletcher, A. M., gift to Ludlow (Vt.) library, 

,425. 

Fletcher, R. S., Maps and charts in public li- 
brary, 444-46. 

Fletcher, W. I., on progress in library work, 
69; Plea for the classics, 331. 

Ford collection, given to New York public li- 
brary, 466. 

Fort Dodge (la.), proposed gift for public li- 
brary, 335. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) public library, hero party, 
40. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) public library, gift for, 428. 

Fortescue, G. K., appointed keeper of printed 
books at British museum, 336. 

Foss, S. W., Library as an inspirational force, 
102-4. 

Fostoria (O.), consolidation of libraries, 427. 

Fowler, Mrs W. W., The library and the club, 

31. 

France, increased appropriation for National 
library, 86. 

Frederick (Mxl.) public library, opened, 87. 

Freeman, M. W., Management of small libra- 
ries, 285-86; Indian day at Michigan City 
(Ind.) library, 446-47. 

Fremont (O.), Birchard city library, gift to, 233. 

Fresno (Cal.) library, 230. 

Frick, H. C, gift to University of Wooster li- 
brary, 466. 

Friedenwald, Herbert, on manuscripts, 283. 

Gail Borden library, Elgin (111.), report, 233. 
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Galbreatb, C. B., work of Ohio library commis- 
sion, 280; on law creating Ohio library com- 
mission, 329; Classification and cataloging of 
a state library, 437-3Q. 

Galena (111.) public library, report, 233. 

Galesburg (111.) library building, 87. 

Garnett, Dr Richard, resignation, 182, 234. 

Garritt, Leila. The college and the library, 
77-78. 

Geneseo (111.) library, building, 123. 

Geneva (O.), Spencer memorial library, 427. 

Geographical guide by H. R. Mill (lies), 138. 

Georgia, books on, 207. 

German books, gift to Yale university, 86-87; 
for small libraries, 417. 

Germany, founding of free libraries, 102; prog- 
ress of the public library in (Winser), 174-75. 

Gifts, to Albion (Mich.). 123; to Alexandria 
(Pa.), 426; to Alfred (Me.), 333; to Ardmore 
(Pa.) public library, 179; to Asheville (Tenn.) 
library association, 124; to Atlanta library, 
124; to Battle Creek (Mich.), 180; to Beaver 
(Fa.), 426; to Benton Harbor (Mich.), 233; to 
Fillmgs (Mont.), 181 ; to Birchard city library, 
Fremont (O.), 233; to Boston public library, 86; 
to Branford (Conn.) library , 38 ; to Bronson free 
library, Watcrbury (Conn.), 465; to Burlington 
(Vt.) high school library, 42J; to Carthage 
(III.) public library, 123; to (Zhippewa Falls 
(Wis.) public library, 71; to Clinton (Me.), 333; 
to Conneaut (O.), 426; to Conway (Mass.), 42$; 
to Dallas (Tex.); 428, to Darlington (Wis. )pub- 
lic library, 71; to Dayton (O.) public library, 
426-27; to De Kalb (111.) state normal school 
library, 426; to Duluth (Minn.) public library, 
466; to Erie (Pa.) public library, 123; to Es- 
sex (Conn.) public library, 38; to Fitchburg 
(Mass.) public library, 296; to Fort Dodge 
(la.), 335; to Fort Worth (Tex.), 428; to Gen- 
(111.)-" -■ - 



eseo (111.) library, 123; to Hanover (N. H.), 296; 
to Harvard university library, 452-53; to Hills- 
dale (Mich.), 123; to Hoi yoke (Mass.), 296, 333; 



(Wis.) public library, 87, 181; to L,ake Mills 
(Wis.), 180; to Leland Stanford jr. university 
library, 424: to Loda (111.) public library, 180; 
to Ludlow (Vt.), 425; to McKeesport (Pa.) li- 
brary, 232; to Matanzas library, Cuba, 232; 
to Massachusetts historical society, 334; to 
Menominee (Mich.), 297, 467; to Meredith 
(N. H.), 465; to Meriden (Conn.) public li- 
brary, 333; to Middlefield (Conn.) public li- 
brary, 42^; to Muncie (Ind.) public library, 
297; to New Harmony (Ind.) library, 123-24; 
to New York public liorary, 466; to Newport 
(Ky.), 466; to Oakland (Cal.), 428; to Ohio 
Wesleyan university library, 39; to Orange 
(N. J.) public library, 3^4; to Painesville (O.) 
library, 123, 467; ofiter for Pennsylvania col- 
lege library, 123; gift to Pequot (Conn.) li- 
brary, 25; to Philadelphia free library, 22-23; 
to Portsmouth (N. H.) public library, 38; to 
Princeton university library, 87; to Racine 
(Wis.) public library, 71. 123; to San Diego 
(Cal.) public library, 428; to Sandusky (O.), 
467; to Sedalia (Mo.), 467; to Stafiford (Conn.) 
library, 232; to Stevens Point (Wis.) public 



library, 71, 87; to Suffield (Mass.), 465; to 
Thayer public library, Braintree (Mass.), 179; 
to Theresa (N. Y.), 38; to Toledo (O.) public 
library, 357; to Torrington (Conn.) public li- 

. brary, 86; to Tucson (Ariz.) public library, 
468; to University of Wooster (O.), 466; to 
Utica (N. Y.) public library, 334; to Wash- 
ington City, 87, 426; to Way land (Mass.) free 
library, 232; to Wilder (Vt.), 334-35; to Wi- 
nona (Minn.) library, 124; to Wisconsin free 
library commission, 71, 181; to Yale univer- 
sity, 86-87; to York (Neb.), 468. 

Goodell, A., gift to Loda public library, 180. 

Goodrich Memorial library, Newport (Vt.), 425. 

Gould, Helen, gift to Dallas public library, 428; 
gift to United States army posts, 466. 

Government documents. 5>^ Public documents. 

Graves, J. T., address of welcome to A. L. A., 



Greely (Col.), State Normal school, summer li- 
brary course, 66. 

Green, S. S., How to encourage the foundation 
of libraries in small towns, 273. 

Groton (Conn.), Bill memorial library, rear- 
ranged, 232. 

Guild, R. A., death, 296. 

Gulf states, libraries in (Beer), 287-88. 

HflCiiies, H. E., Old lamps for new, 175-77; Li- 
brary literature, 414. 

Haish, Jacob, gift to DeKalb state normal 
school library, 426. 

Hammond, Anne, Library league, 32-34. 

Hammond, Joseph, gift to Geneseo (111.) li- 
brary, 123. 

Handbook of American libraries, 281-82, 322- 

23. 463. 
Hanover (N. H.), gift for library. 296. 
Hardee, William, gift to Toledo public library, 

357. 

Harper*s descriptive list of publications, deci- 
mal system, 143. 

Hartford (Conn.), Watkinson library, 465. 

Harvard university, special library relating to, 
297. 

Harvard university library, 452-53; new de- 
partment library building, 424. 

Haskell, Mrs M. G., offer to Fort Dodge li- 
brary, 335. 

Hayes, R. B., gift to Birchard city library, 233. 

Hayes, R. P., circulating library, 39. 

Heard, Mrs E. B., charge of Seaboatd air line 
circulating libraries, 274, 295-96. 

Helena (Mont.) public library, report, 181-82. 

Henry, W. £., report on National association 
of state librarians, 24-25; scope and purpose 
of state libraries, 279-80. 

Hewins, C. M., How to make libraries attract- 
ive, 274. 

High school instruction in use of reference 
books (Finney), 315-17. 

Hill, F. P., Preliminaries in building, 402-4. 

Hillsdale (Mich.), gift for library, 123. 

Historical stories, list, 426. 

Hoagland, Merica, on library legislation, 80- 
82; acknowledgment of assistance in travel- 
ing library work, 144. 
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Holiday presents, list of books for, 38. 

Holyoke (Mass.) public library, gift to, 296,333. 

Home libraries of New York tree circulating 
library, 38-39. 

Hoopestown (HI-) public library opened, 39-40. 

Hosmer, J. K., Relation of the novel to the li- 
brary, 34; Assistant librarians, 287. 

Hours of work in libraries, discussion at meet- 
ing of Ohio library association, 349-56; reso- 
lution of Ohio library association, 363. 

Howard memorial library, New Orleans, re- 
port, 88. 

Howe, E. H., gift to Hanover, 296. 

Humphreys, A. M., Some statistics on chil- 
dren's reading, 320-21. 

Hutchins, F. A., Traveling libraries, 271-92; 
Uses of and how to start a traveling library, 
274; Work of Wisconsin library commission, 
280-81. 

lies, George, on Geographical guide by H. R. 

Mill, 138. 
Illinois, traveling libraries in, i09>io, 114, 119, 

I45f 154; proposed library commission, 119; 

library legislation, 152, 285. 
Illinois library school, report on, 36, 66, 114, 

154, 207, 251, 418-19, 458. 
Illinois state library, report on, 281. 
Illinois state library association, meeting, 116- 

20; officers, 118. 
Illinois university. See University of Illinois. 
Importers: Hayes, Cooke & Co., 46, 94, 130, 190, 

McClurg, A. C. & Co., 4i» 89, 125. 183, 235, 

299» 337. f^^'V' 387. 429, 469; Montgomery 

Ward Sl Co., 45, 93, 129. 
Incunabula, gift of, to Philadelphia free library, 

22-23; 

co-operative list, (Thomson), 282-83, 327- 

28; committee on preparation ot, 462. 
Index to scientific literature, 250, 281. 
Indexer of state publications (Buchanan), 456. 
Indian library of the British India office, 231. 
lodiana, library legislation, 80-85, 144, 147; 

traveling libraries. 81, 144, 147; library prog- 
ress (Browning), 274. 
Indiana state library association, meeting, 72- 

85; officers, 85; announcement of annual 

meeting, 459. 
Indiana state library commission, 81-82, 144, 233. 
Indianapolis, meeting of National association 

of state librarians, 448-49, 454-57. 
Indianapolis public library, medical section, 

85-86; report, 427. 
Indians, American; collection on, at Watkinson 

library, Hartford (Conn.). 465; exhibit of 

relics at Michigan Citv(Ind.) library (Fre- 

man), 446-47; exhibit of pictures at Scoville 

institute. Oak Park (III.), 427. 
International library conference, surplus funds, 

420. 
Invalids, books for use of, at St. Joseph (Mo.) 

public librarv, i8o-8f. 
Inventory, closing library for, 231'. 
Iowa library association, expense of attendance 

met by libraries (Ed.). 448. 
IsmoDr Mrs M. Sheldon, gift to Albion (Mich), 

123. 



James, M. S. R.. Assistants associations and 
training classes in England, 107-9. 

{apan imperial library, report, 428. 
enkins, j. H., Relation of trustee to librarian, 

249. 
Jerman, E. C, Relation of library to public 

school, 76-77. 
Jewish books in New York public library, 334. 

John Crerar library, Chicago, report, 335-36. 
ohn Rylands library, Deansgate, Manchester, 
dedicated, 428. 

Johnstoij, D. V. R., on bindings, 121. 

Jones, G. M., on book buying, 121. 

Jones, V. B., Classification for college libraries, 
264-65. 

Joseph Dessert library, Mosinee (Wis.), build- 
ing, 123. 

Juvenile books. See Children's reading. 

Kane co. (111.), traveling libraries in, 109-10, 

145. 

Kansas City (Mo.) public library, books for the 
blind. 297; report, 298. 

Keene (N. H.) library, gifts to, 179. 

Kenosha (Wis.) public library, gift to, 87; build- 
ing, 181. 

Kent memorial library, Suffield (Mass.), 465. 

Kimball, W. P., Smaller libraries of California, 
224-30. 

Kokomo (Ind.) public library, reorganized, 180. 

Krause, L. B., F isk free and public library, 
54-56. 

Labels, typewritten (Lane), 443. 

La Grange (Ky.) public library, 39. 

Laird, W. H., gift to Winona library, 124. 

Lake Forest (111.), new public library, 335. 

Lake Forest (111.) university, new library build- 
Jnffi 233. 

Lake Geneva (Wis.) new public library, 71. 

Lake Mills (Wis.) gift for library, 180. 

Lane, L. P., Typewritten book labels, 443. 

Lane, W. C., resolution of thanks to, 174, 256; 
address at A. L. A. meeting, 254-56; response 
to J. T. Graves' address, 269. 

Lamed, J. N., Bibliography of American his- 
tory (Ed.), 61. 

Law libraries, management (McClain), 456-57. 

Lawrence, Isabel, Classified reading (Ed.), 112. 

Le Baron, Frances, traveling libraries in Kane 
CO. (111.), 109-10, 145. 

Legislation, library (Lindsay), 284-85; review 
(Crowell), 357-60; in Illinois, 152, 285; in In- 
diana, 80-85, 144, 147; in Missouri, 328-29; in 
Wisconsin, 204. 

Leland Stanford jr. university library, new 
building, 214-15; gifts to, 424. 

Lemcke, Mrs Ernst, death, 156. 

Lending books between libraries, 275-76, 281. 

Lending library for libraries (Richardson), 165- 
67. 

Letter copiers, advertisement, 92. 

Letter copying (Dewey), 401. 

Lexington (Ky.) free public library, opened, 

233- 
Librarians (Thomson). 286; books for (Aikins 
35; contact with the public (Countryman 
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397-99; contact with public (Ed.), 449; expe- 
riences with readers, 142; hours of work, 349- 
56, 363; secretary of library board, 121 ; prepa- 
ration received in short term classes (Ed.), 
60; special training (Doren), 3-8, 15; women 
as (Ahem), 257-61. See also Assistants; Chil- 
dren's librarians; State librarians; Trustees 
and librarians; University librarians. 

Libraries, how to make attractive (Hewins), 
274; binding department (Anderson), 287; for 
defective classes (White), 118; department 
organization (Anderson), 287; How to develop 
interest in (McGraw), 27-30; library as an 
educational factor (Bowker), 177-78; furnish- 
ing (Carr), 37 ; proposed handbook of Ameri- 
can, 281-82, 322-23, 463; Library as an inspi- 
rational force (Koss), 102-4; lending library 
for (Richardson), 165-67; library literature 
(Haines), 414; Library spirit (Eastman), 342- 
45; library spirit (Fairchild), 458-59; library 
spirit (Ed.), 449; printing department (Ander- 
son), 287; progress of library movement dur- 
ing year (Ed.), 253; progress of library work 
(Fletcher), 69; opportunities for elevating 
public taste (Swift), 72-75; and evolution of 
reading habit (Richardson), 413; starting in 
rented quarters, 37; Library work ^ Draper), 
119-20; changing subscription library to free 
library (Lindsay), 284-85; What a library 
should be and what it can do (Dewey), 269- 
71. See also Books; College libraries; De- 
partment libraries; Exhibits; Medical libra- 
ries; Organization; Reference books; School 
libraries; Small libraries; Study clubs; Sun- 
day-school libraries; Traveling libraries; 
Women's clubs. 

Libraries and schools (Clarke), 116-18; (Jer- 
man), 76-77; (McGraw), 28; (Palmer), 83-84; 
(Wilson), 329-31; (Wright), 11-13; in Buffalo 
(Leeland), 157; circular issued Dy state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Washing- 
ton (Ed.), 15; at Detroit (Conover), 3i7-r9; 
cooperation in Ohio (Hensel), 339-40; The 
school library in the schoolroom (Crowell), 
51-53; at St. Joseph (Mo.) public library, 427- 
28; at Scoville Institute library, 9-10. See 
also Book lists for children; Children's read- 
ing; National educational association, library 
section; Schools. 

Library assistants. See Assistants. 

Library association record^ 182. 

Library association. See State library associa- 
tions. 

Library boards. See Trustees. 

Library buildings. See Buildings. 

Library catalogs. See Catalogs. 

Library commissions. See Stale library commis- 
sions. 

Library economy bulletins (Dewey), 153. 

Library exhibits. See Exhibits. 

Library hours, 349 56, 363. 

Library journal, index (Ed.), 112. 

Library league (Hammond). 32-34. 

Library meetings, state (Ed.), 14-15. See also 
American library association; California li- 
brary association; Illinois library association; 



Indiana library association; Minnesota li- 
brary association; Ohio library association. 

Library of congress. See Congressional library. 

Library pointer, iii, 197; contents, 391; adv.^ 
390-91,472. 

Library schools, Special training for library 
work (Doren), 3-8, 15; library school-teachers 
section in A. L. A. (Ed.), 147. See also Co- 
lumbian university; Drexel institute library 
school; Illinois siate hbrary school; New 
York state library school; Pratt institute li- 
brary school; Summer library schools. 

Library section A. L. A., 286-87, 289-90. 

Library spirit, 342-45* 449. 45^59- 

Library systems and methods (Thome), 404. 

Library tracts, report of A. L. A. committee on, 

257. 
Library work, special training for (Doren), 3-8, 

15. 

Lincoln (Neb.) public library, reopened, 468. 

Lindsay, M. B., Children's corner in a small 
library, 142; Changing a subscription library 
to free library, 284-85. 

Lists of books, ^ee Book lists. 

Literary era, back number wanted, 468. 

Little, G. T., Library in small college, 276. 

Loan desk assistants, 397, 449. 

Loan systems (Adams), 198; (Plummer), 121; 
(Wood), 375-77; in college libraries (Colborn), 
451-52; Two-book system (Spivak), 136. 

Locke, Robinson, address, 337-38; gift to To- 
ledo public library, 357. 

Loda (111.) public library, gift to, 180. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) public library, training class» 
124, 182,426; librarian, 182; branch library,336. 

Ludlow (Vt.), library building, 425. 

Lyman. Edna, children's room at Scoville insti- 
tute library, 9- 11. 

McClymonds library, Massillon (O.), opened, 88. 

McGraw, Mary, How to develop interest in the 
library, 27-30. 

McKeesport iPa.), proposed gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, 232. 

McMillan, Jessie, Railroad officials interest in 
libraries, 326. 

Macon (Ga.), free reading room, 298. 

Magazines. See Periodicals. 

Maine, libraries in. 296. 

Mann, Margaret, Government documents, 
405-7. 

Mantanzas library, Cuba, contributions re- 
quested, 199; gilt to, 232. 

Manuscripts (Friedenwald), 283. 

Maps and charts in public library (Fletcher), 
444-46. 

Massachusetts historical society library, re- 
port, 232; gift to, 334. 

Massachusetts library art club, 23. 

Massachusetts library club, meeting, 115, 206-7, 
459-60; publication of indexes and catalogs 
of state documents, 115: election of officers. 
460. See also Western Massachusetts library 
club. 

Massillon (O.), McClymonds library, opened, 88. 

Mast, P. P., gift to Ohio Wesleyan university 
hbrary, 39. 
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Medford (Mass.) public library, history, 179. 

Medical libraries (Browning), 173. 

Medical library in Orange (N.J.) public library, 
334. 

Medical periodicals, in Indianapolis public li- 
brary, 85-86. 

Medical section, Indianapolis public library, 
85-86. 

Menominee (Mich.) library, gift to, 297, 467. 

Meredith (N. H.), offer for library, 465. 

Meriden (Conn.) public library, gift to, 333. 

Messenger boys, libraries for, 182. 

Michigan City (Ind.) library, Indian day (Free- 
man), 446-47. 

Michigan state library association, invitation 
to Ohio library association, 385 ; annual meet- 
ing, 462-64; election of officers, 464. 

Michigan state library commission, proposed 
bill creating, 69; organization, 467. 

Michigan state teachers' association, meeting 
of librarians and teachers, 69. 

Middlefield (Conn.) public library, gift to, 425. 

Mill, H. R., Geographical guide, 138. 

M liner, A. V., Instruction in use of catalogs and 
reference books in normal schools, 324-26. 

Milwaukee, Social culture club, gift to Wiscon- 
sin free library commission, 71. 

Minneapolis public library, description, 35-36. 

Minnesota, traveling libraries, 31, 358, 418. 

Minnesota state library association, meeting, 
27-35: constitution amended, 35; officers, 35. 

Minnesota state library commission, appointed, 
418. 

Missouri, library legislation, 328-29. 

Mitchell, C. T., gift for Hillsdale library, 123. 

Monroe (Wis.) amusement room (Copeland), 
247-48. 

Moore A. C, Special training for children's li- 
brarians, 99-102. 

Moore, E. L., Library exhibits, 148-52. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, gift to Holyoke, 296; gift 
to New York public library, 46(5. 

Morley library, Painesville (O.), new building, 
123. 467. 

Morris, William, sale of library, 88. 

Morrison- Reeves library, Richmond (Ind.), re- 
port, 33s; readers' records, 428. 

Mosinee (Wis.), Joseph Dessert library, 123. 

Moulton, J. G., report of Brockton public li- 
brary, 163. 

Muncie (Ind.) public library, gift, 297. 

Murphy, Dr, gift to New Harmony library, 
123-24. 

Music books exhibit at Pennsylvania library 
club, 26. 

Music of the Pilgrims and Puritans (Warring- 
ton), 25-26. 

National association of state librarians, organ- 
ization, 24-25; meeting, 448-49, 454-57. 

National educational association, resolutions 
on libraries and schools, 411; on political 
control of schools, 411; 

library section, meeting, 61, 322; outline 
of (Dana), 64-65; program, 296; report, 412; 
report of committee on relations of public li- 
braries to public schools, 137-38, 411, 412. 



Nebraska library association, meeting, 69-70; 
officers, 70. 

Neff, Angie, Book buying, 35. 

New Brunswick (N. J.) public library, report, 
297. 

New England educational league, cheap book 
post, 281, 409. 

New England library association, meeting, 414. 

New England traveling library association, 
organized, 465. 

New Hampshire library association, meeting, 
115; executive board, 115. 

New Harmony (Ind.) library, gift to, 123-24. 

New Haven public library, leport, 122. 

New Jersey, commission for establishing trav- 
eling libraries, 297, 426. 

New Jersey library association, meeting at At- 
lantic City, 164-78. 

New Orleans, Fisk free and public library, 
sketch of (Krause), 54-56; Howard memorial 
library, report, 88. 

New South Wales public library, catalog guide, 
19. 

New York city, union of free libraries, 466. 

New York city, Washington Heights free li- 
brary, report, 334; building, 466. 

New York free circulating library, home libra- 
ries, 38-39 

New York library club, meeting at Atlantic 
City, 164-78. 

New York public library, building, 38, 180, 297; 
report, 180, 466; Jewish books, 334; gift to, 
466. 

New York state, library progress, 159-60; trav- 
eling libraries, 150-60. 

New York state library, acknowledgment to 
(Hoagland), 144; in charge of Paris exhibit, 

257. 

New York state library association, meetings, 
158-60,460-61; election of officers, 461; con- 
stitution amended, 461. 

New York state library school, report, 419, 458, 

459. 
Newark (N. J.) public library, building, 122. 
Newport (Ky.), gift to, for library, 466. 
Newport (Vt.), Goodrich memorial library, 425. 
Newspapers in libraries, 73. 
Newton (Kan.) free library, report, 124. 
Nicholls (S. C), access to shelves, 105. 
Nolan E. J., address, 164-65. 
Normal (111.) state normal school, reception, 

467-68. 
Normal schools, instruction in use of catalogs 

and reference books (Milner), 324-26. 
North Adams (Mass.) public library report. 

179. 
North Freedom (Wis.) new public library, 71. 
North Wisconsin traveling library association, 

work of, 208; meeting, 333. 
Northwestern university library, Evanslon 

(111.), report, 335. 
Novels. See Fiction. 

Oak Park (III.) Scoville institute library, chil- 
dren's room (Lyman), 9, 11; exhibit of book 
illustrations, 163; exhibit of Indian pictures,- 
427. 
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Oakland (Cal.) library, 229, 428. 

Ohio, handbook of libraries in, 338-39; report 
on progress of libraries by library commis- 
sion. 33q; traveling libraries, 339; Index to 
publications of, by R. P. Hayes, ^40; library 
work of, compared with other states 
(Crowell), 357-60. 

Ohio centennial, library exhibit, 338, 342; edu- 
cational features (Sherwood), 361-62. 

Ohio library association, annual meeting, 67, 
152-53, 250; report of proceedings, 337-86; 
amendments to constitution, 152-53, 363-64, 
374; attendance register, 386; college section, 
385-86: committee on institute and training, 
364; library lectures, 201, 327, 340, 374-75; 
election of officers, 363; president's address, 
337-38; report of committee on co5peration 
of libraries and schools, 339-40; report of ex- 
tension committee, 338-39; report on Ohio 
libraries to be published, 339; report of com- 
mittee on public documents, 340-42; secre- 
tary's report, 338; treasurer's report, 338; 
report on time and place of igoo meeting, 
373-74, 457; resolution on Charles Orr's pa- 
per. 373; resolution on library hours, 363; 
small library section, 386; trustees* section, 
367-73. 

Ohio library commission, law creatine (Gal- 
breath), 329; work of (Gal breath), 280; ap- 
pointments of members (Ed.), 448. 

Ohio state library, report, 88; acknowledgment 
to (Hoagland), 144; map of Ohio made in 
1806, 467. 

Ohio Wesleyan university library, Delaware, 
gift to. 39. 

Old Orchard (Me.) public library, report, 170. 

Omaha public library, report, 88; children s 
room, 468. 

Open shelves. 5><f Access to shelves. 

Orange (N. J.) public library, gift to, 334. 

Order department. See Book buying. 

Organization of libraries (Wire), 284; practical 
hints on (Adams), 38-59. 143, 198-09; of de- 
partments (Anderson), 287; of Small libraries 
(Corwin), 195-97. 

Organizations, too many (Dewey), 56-57, 277- 

7Q. 

Oriental literature, library, 231. 

Orr, Charles, Book buying and trade bibliogra- 
phies, 345-47; resolution of Ohio library as- 
sociation on paper, 373; appointment as 
member of Ohio library commission (Ed.), 
448. 

Oshkosh (Wis.), new library building, 335. 

Pajges given in cataloging, 121. 

Painesville ^O.). Morley library, 123, 467. 

Palmer. K. E., on libraries and schools, 83-84. 

Pamphlets, treatment (Biscoe), 37. 

Paris exhibit, report of A. L. A. commission 
on, 257. 

Park, G. W., gift to Asheville library associa- 
tion, 124. 

Parkersburg (W. Va.), new public library, 334. 

Parsons, George, gift to Alfred (Me.) library, 

333. 
Parsons, John, gift to Alfred (Me.) library, 333. 



Pasadena (Cal.) public library report, 234. 

Paste, adv.t 42. 

Pawtucket (R. I.), new public library, 465. 

Pennsylvania college, Bellefonte, proposed gift 
from Andrew Carnegie, 123. 

Pennsylvania library club, meetings, 25-26, 71. 
160, 332, 461-62; meeting at Atlantic City, 
164-78; officers, 160. 

Pennsylvania state library, appointment of li- 
brarian (Ed.), 112. 

Pequot (Conn.) library, gift to, 25. 

Pereles, J. M., gift to Wisconsin free library 
commission, 71, 181. 

Pereles, T. J., gift to Wisconsin free library com- 
mission, 71, 181. 

Perforating stamps, advertisement, 45. 

Periodical rack, advertisement, 242. 

Periodicals, advertisement, 303; bibliography 
of union lists, 412; codperative lists (Andrews), 
282; title pages and indexes, 13, 257; treat- 
ment (Adams), 109; value in library (Ed.), 202. 

Peru (Ind.) public library, author guessing con- 
test, 427. 

Phelan, J. D., gift to Leland Stanford jr. uni- 
versity library, 424. 

Philadelphia free library, gift to, 22-23; depart- 
ment for the blind, 38; reception to architects, 
464-65. 

Pictures, adv. of Helman-Taylor Co., 43. See 
also Exhibits. 

Pictures and how to use them (Dousman), 399- 
400. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Carnegie library, branches, 122, 

334. 

Plummer, M. W., on loan systems, 121 ; on keep- 
ing catalogs up to date, 121. 

Political control of libraries (Ed.), 57, 278. 411. 

Political science, gift of collection on, to Leland 
Stanford jr. university library, 424. 

Pontiac (Mich.), Stout library, opened, 39. 

Poole, W. F., sale of library, 297. 

Portland (Ore.) library association, report, 124. 

Porto Rico, traveling libraries, 124. 

Portsmouth (N. H.) public library, gift to, 38. 

Positions wanted, 40, 121, 234. 333, 428. 

Postage, between libraries, 281, 409. 

Pratt, Caroline, gift to Bronson free library, 465. 

Pratt institute free library, list of books on atii- 
mals (Ed.), 15; exhibit of textiles, 87; collec- 
tion ot dolls, 87; method of supplying demand 
for popular fiction, 467. 

Pratt institute library school, report, 36, 66, 154- 
55,^07-8.419-20,458. 

Press Clippings, advertisement, 129, 472. 

Princeton university library, additions, 424; re- 
port, 123,453; gift to, 87. 

Printed catalog cards, 156. 

Printed library catalogs (Whitney), 283. 

Printing and proofreading, 115. 

Printing department of libraries (Anderson), 
287. 

Prison libraries, 118. 

Procter, F. I., gift to Utica public library, 334. 

Procter, T. R., gift to Utica public library, 334. 

Proctor, W. A., gift to University of Cincinnati 
library, 39. 

Proofreading and printing, 115. 
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Pseudonymous books, catalogin^^, 231. 

Psychology, Classification of (Dieserud), 53-54. 

Public documents, Government documents 
(Mann.), 405-7; arrangement (Galbreath), 
437-38; discussion of state librarians, 455; 
examination for cataloger, 145; economical 
disposition of United States documents 
(Voges), 248-49; report of A. L. A. committee 
on, 25;^; report of Ohio library association 
committee on, 340-42. See also State docu- 
ments. 

Public Libraries^ request for back numbers, 1 12, 
146. 448. 

Publishers, issuing poor editions (Beers), 141; 
(Crunden), 105H6, 141; (Hutchins), 162-63: 
resolutions of Wisconsin library association 
on, 162-63. 

Publishing section of A. L. A. See A. L. A. 
publishing section. 

Putnam, Herbert, appointment as librarian of 
congress, 146, 174, 180. 

Racine (Wis.) public library, gift to, 71, 123. 

Railroad official's interest in libraries (Mc- 
Millan), 326. 

Reading. See Children's reading; Fiction; 
Libraries. 

Reading lists. See Book lists. 

Red Wing (Minn.) public library, report, 39. 

Reed, Mrs L. B., Best novels of i8g8, 62-64. 

Reference books, instruction of children in use 
qf (Ellis), 311-14; high school instruction in 
use of (Finney), 315-17; instruction in use of, 
in normal schools (Milner), 324-26; use of 
(Rickey), 364-66. 

Reference libraries, cooperation in lending, 275. 

Reference lists, 178, 296. See also Book lists. 

Reuben McMillan public library, Youngstown 
(O.). opened, \2\. 

Revere ( Mass.) public librarjr, new building, 1 22. 

Richardson, E. C, University and college li- 
braries, 71 ; Lending library for libraries, 165- 
67; cooperation in lending, 275; Libraries and 
the evolution of reading habit, 413. 

Richmond (Ind.), Morrison- Reeves library, re- 
port, 335; readers' records, 428. 

Richmond Hill (L. L) free public library, 
opened, 233. 

Rickey, Mrs V. O., Use of reference books, 
364-^. 

Ripley, A. L., gift to Yale university, 86-87. 

Ripon (Wis.), new public library, 71. 

Riverton (N. J.), new public library, 332. 

Robey, W. G., gift to Wayland free library, 232. 
Rowell, J. C, University of California liorary, 

212-14; The Bancroft library, 222-24. 
Rules and regulations, 398. 
Ruskin, John, characteristic story of 468. 

Sacramento (Cal.) library, 229. 

St Joseph (Mo.) public library, sick room col- 
lection, 180-81; report, 298; work in connec- 
tion with schools. 427-28. 

St Louis Mercantile library, membership, 124. 

St Louis public library, report, 88, 180, 336; 
plan for supplying demand for new novels, 
467. 



St Paul (Minn.) public library, building, 123. 

Salem (Mass.) public library, report, 179. 

San Diego (Cal.) public library, gift to, 428. 

San Francisco, libraries (Tcggarl), 209-11 ; gen- 
eral circulating libraries (Clark), 215-19; 
Sutro library (Weaver), 219-22. 

San Rafael (Cal.) library, 229. 

Sandusky (O.), gift for public library, 467. 

Santa Cruz (Cal.) library, 230. 

Santa Rosa (Cal.) library, 229. 

Sargent, M. E., List of books for juvenile read- 
ers, 314. 

School libraries (Beattie), 70; classification 
(English). 231 ; exhibit of books for, at Michi- 
gan state teachers association, 69; school li- 
brary in the schoolroom (CrowelJ), 51-y. 

Schools, bibliographic instruction in (Ellis). 
311-14; high school instruction in use of ref- 
erence books (Finney), 315-17; bibliographic 
instruction in normal schools (Milner), 324- 
26. See also Libraries and schools. 

Scientific literature, index to, 250; report of 
A. I . A., 281. 

Scoville institute library, Oak Park (111.), chil- 
dren's room (Lyman), 9-1 1 ; exhibit of book 
illustrations, 163; Indian pictures exhibit, 427. 

Scranton (Pa.) public library, report, 123. 

Seaboard air line, circulating libraries, 124, 
295-96. 

Sedalia (Mo.), ofifer to for library, 467. 

Selection of books, 261, 347-49. 

Serials. See Periodicals. 

Shelby ville (Ky.) public library, J35. 

Shelf-list (Adams), 143; (Crawford), 381-83; 
(Fellows), 264. 

Sherwood, Mrs J. W., educational features of 
Ohio Centennial and Northwest territory ex- 
position, 361-62. 

Simmons, L. G., gift to Kenosha library, 87, 
181. 

Simplified library school rules, 182. 

Sioux City (la.) library, report, 123. 

Skinner, William, gift to Holyoke public li- 
brary, 333. 

Small libraries, interior arrangement (Dana), 
122; organization (Corwin), 195-97; How to 
encourage foundation of (Green), 273; man- 
agement (Freeman), 285-86. 

Smith, Miss, gift to Loda public library, 180. 

Smith, B. F., gift to Meredith (N. H.), 465. 

Smith, Laura, Library hours, 349-50. 

South, circulating libraries in, 124, 295-96. 

South Africa, book list, 465. 

South Australia, library movement, 19. 

South Bend (Ind.) public library, report, 87, 180. 

Spencer, P. R., memorial library, 427. 

Spilker, C. A., gift to Muncie public library, 297. 

Spivak, C. D., novel reading, 135-37. 

Springfield (Mass.) city library, branch library 
for railway employes 425-26; classification, 
425; interest in Cromwell and his times 
(Dana), 4J7; economic library of D. A.Wells 
received by, 232; list of casts of Greek and 
Renaissance sculpture, 314; training class, 
38. 420. 

Springfield (O.), Warder library, report, (yj. 

Staff. - See Librarians, assistants. 
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Stafford (Conn.) library, gift to, 232. 

Stamps, advertisement, 45. 

State, bibliography of, 456. 

State documents (Hervey), 279: arrangement 
(Galbreath), 437-38; discussion of state libra- 
rians on, 455; distribution of, 24-25; uniform- 
ity in exchange, 455, 457; indexer (Buchan- 
an), 456; indexes and catalogs (Wellman), 
115. 

State librarians, removals on account of polit- 
ical influence (Ed.), 112, 147; organization of 
National association, 24- 25; meeting of Na- 
tional association, 448-49,454-57. 

State libraries, classification and cataloging 
(Galbreath), 437-39; how far should a state 
library be a circulating library (Thayer), 
456; should do work of library commissions 
(Dewey), 56, 278; organization (Dewey), 56- 
57, 277-79; political control. 57, 278, 411; scope 
and purpose, 277-80; selection of books for, 
456; state librarians outlook (Brigham), 277. 

State library associations (Lane), 255. 

State library commissions, work of, 81-82, 280- 
81; organization (Ed.), 253; organization 
(Stearns). 273-74. 

State library meetings. See Library meetings. 

State library section of A. L. A., 277-81. 

Stearns, L. E., How to organize library com- 
missions, 273-74. 

Stechert, G. E., death, 411. 

Steel stacks, advertisement, 47. 

Stephenson, S. M., gift for Menominee library, 
297. 

Stetson, A.,W., gift to Thayer public library, 
179. 

Stevens Point (Wis.) public library, gift to, 71, 
87. 

Stevenson. Mrs R. L., gift to Boston public li- 
brary, 86. 

Stickler, J. W., gift to Orange public library, 

334- 
Stockton (Cal.) library, 229-30. 

Stout free traveling libraries, meeting of libra- 
rians, 26. See also Wisconsin traveling libra- 
ries. 

Stout library, Pontiac (Mich)), opened, 39. 

Street railway employes, library for, 425-26. 

Strong, W. A., Warning against, 439. 

Study clubs, relation to libraries (Dow), 460; 
(Fetter), 78-80; (Kowler), 31; (Smiley), 70. 

Subscription library, changing to free library 
(Lindsay), 284-85. 

Sufifield (Mass.), Kent memorial library, 465. 

Summer library schools, 66, 231; competition 
of students with trained librarians (Ed.), 60; 
in England, 108-9. See also Wisconsin sum- 
mer school. 

Sunday-school libraries (Chamberlin), 170-71; 
Sunday-school library, its nature and func- 
tion CVust), 20-22; cooperation with public 
library, 205. 

Sutro library, San Francisco (Weaver), 219-22. 

Swift, Mrs L. B., Essentials of library equip- 
ment, 72-75. 

Sydney (New South Wales) public library, cata- 
log guide, 19. 



Tainter, Andrew, gift to Menominee library, 
467. 

Tandy, F. D., Some suggestions in regard to 
use of Dewey decimal classification, 139-41. 

Taylor, J. M., Cooperation of city libraries to 
advance home education, 158-59. 

Teachers and librarians. See Libraries and 
schools. 

Teggart, F. J.. Library field in California, 209- 
12; on handbook of American libraries, 281- 
82, 463. 

Telegraph office, libraries, 182. 

Terry, M. E., gift to Benton Harbor (Mich.), 233. 

Texas, library enthusiasm, 298. 

Thanksgiving, book lists on, 467. 

Thayer, E. C, gift to Keene library, 179. 

Thayer, Maud, report on Illinois library com- 
mission, 281. 

Thayer public library, Braintree (Mass.), gift 
to, 179. 

Theresa (N. Y.), gift for library, 38. 

Thompson, William, gift to Alexandria (Pa,) 
library, 426. 

Thomson, John, cooperative list of incunabula, 
282-83, 327-28; The librarian, 286. 

Thome, H. S., Library systems and methods, 
404. 

Thwaites, R. G., elected president of A. L. A. 
.(Ed.), 253. 

Titcomb, M. L., work of Vermont library com- 
mission, 280. 

Todd, Marie, on children's rooms, 32. 

Toledo (O). meeting of Ohio library associa- 
tion, 337-86. 

Toledo (O.) public library, report, 233-34; chil- 
dren's department, 298, 336; gift to, 357. 

Torrington (Conn.) public hbrary, gift to, 86. 

Trade bibliographies (Orr), 345-47. 

Training classes. See Assistants' training 
classes; Summer library schools. 

Training schools. See Library schools. 

Traveling libraries (Hutchins), 271-72, 274; 
dependence on government aid (Ed.), 146-47; 
pamphlet issued by Vermont public library 
commission, 465; in Illinois, 109-10, 114, 119, 
145. 154; in Indiana, 81, 144, 147; in Minne- 
sota, 31, 358, 418; New England traveling li- 
brary association, 465; in New Jersey 297, 
426; in New York 159-60; in Ohio, 339; in 
Porto Rico, 124; circulated by Seaboard air 
line, 124: 295^; in United States army posts, 
466; in Wisconsin. 26, 71, 181, 208. 

Trumbull, J. H., Indian library, 465. 

Trustees and librarians, relation, 37; (Ed.), 323; 
(Jenkins), 249; (McDonnell), 161; discussion 
at Ohio library association meeting, 367-73. 

Trustees* section A. L. A. 290. 

Tucker, J. H., gift to Essex public library, 38. 

Tucson (Ariz.), public library, gift to, 468. 

Two-book system (Spivak), 136. 
Tyler, A. S., Classification, 377-80; accession- 
ing, 383-84. 
Typewriters, advs., 44, 48, 189. 
Typewritten book labels (Lane), 443. 

Union forXIhristian work free lending library, 
report. 233. 
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United Stales consular service, bibliography of 
publications of countries represented in, 455. 

United States documents. See Public docu- 
ments. 

University librarians, rank (Dewey), 106. 

University libraries (Richardson), 71. See also 
College libraries. 

University of California library (Rowell), 212- 
14. 

University of Cincinnati library, gift to, 39. 

University of Colorado library, 4152. 

University of Illinois library, 453. . 

University of Illinois library school, 36, 66, 114, 
154,207. 251.418-19,458. 

University of Vermont, report of library. 86. 

University of Wisconsin, summer school of li- 
brary science. 66, 93, 204, 328. 

University of Wooster (O.). gift to, 466. 

Urbana (111.) library, circulation, 114. 

Utica (N. Y.) public library, gift to, 334 

Van Valkenburg^h, Agnes, report of Wiscon- 
sin state library association convention, 161- 

63. 
Vatican library, documents relating to Spanish 
discovery and rule in western hemisphere, 

155. 

Vaughn library, Ashland (Wis.), reading room 
for boys, 234. 

Vermont library commission, work of (Tit- 
comb), 280; pamphlet on traveling libraries, 
46«;. 

Vermont university. See University of Ver- 
mont. 

Voges, August, Economical disposition of 
United States documents, 248-49. 

Voris, J. R., on library legislation, 82-83. 

Wakeman, Mrs M. C, gift to Pequot library, 

25- 

Wallace, Rodney, gift to Fitchburg public li- 
brary, 296. 

Wants, positions, 40, 121, 234, 333. 428; back 
number of Literary era, 468. 

Warder library. Springfield (O.), report, 67. 

Washington (city), Columbian university, 
course in library science, 251. 

Washington city library association, meeting, 
462. 

Washington city public library, gift to, 87, 426. 

Washington (state), superintendent of public 
instruction, circular on school libraries (Ed.), 
15; proposed library legislation, 88. 

Washmgton Heights free library, New York 
city, 334, 466. 

Waterbury (Conn.), Bronson free library, gift 
to, 465. 

Watkinson library, Hartford (Conn.), Indian 
library, 465. 

Wayland (Mass.) free library, gift to, 232. 

Weaver, E. A., Sutro library, 219-22. 

Webster's collegiate dictionary, 409. 

Wells, D. A., economic library, 232. 

Wells-Fargo express company, library asso- 
ciation (Kimball), 230: circulating library at 
Kansas City, 467. 



West Wisconsin traveling library association, 
organization, 26. 

Western Massachusetts library club, meetings, 
329-33; oflficers, 332. 

Westfield (Mass.) athenaeum, exchanges 
wanted, 459. 

Westmount (Canda) new public library, 336. 

Wetmore, Lauren, gift to Torrington public li- 
brary, 86. 

Whelpley, A. W., letter from, 384-85. 

White, Hervey, Libraries for defective delin- 
quent and dependent classes, 118. 

Whiting, William, gift to Holyoke public li- 
brary, 333. 

Whitney, J. L., on printed library catalogs, 283. 

Wichita (Kan.), Fairmount college library, ap- 
peal for books, 298. 

Widener, P. A. B., gift to Philadelphia free 
library, 22-23. 

Wilder, C. G., gift to Wilder library, 334-35. 

Wilkinson, W. C, gift to public libraries. 201. 

Willard, Charles, gift to Battle Creek library, 
180. 

Williams, Sherman, In regard to reading, 57. 

Wilson, L. N.. Is the public library doing all it 
can for the teachers, 329-31. 1 

Winona (Minn.) library, gin to, 124. 

Winser, Beatrice, Progress of public library in 
Germany, 174-75. 

Winsor, Mrs Justin, gift to Massachusetts his- 
torical society, 334. 

Wire, G. E., Best books for 1898, 16-19; Book 
selection, buying and binding, 261-62; Or- 
ganization of libraries, 284; warning against 
buying Encyclopaedia Britannica, 439. ( 1 

Wisconsin, library legislation, 204; library 
meetings, 72; progress of library matters, 
416-17; new public libraries, 71-72; traveling 
libraries, 26, 181, 208. 

Wisconsin free library commission, gifts to,'7i, 
181; former name, 204: work of (Hutchins), 
280-81; growth (Hutchins), 416. 

Wisconsin state library association, annual 
meeting, Milwaukee, 72, 161^3; summer 
meeting, Madison, 415-18; officers. 162. See 
also North Wisconsin traveling library asso- 
ciation. 

Wisconsin summer school of library science, 
66, 93, 204, 328. 

Withee, Senator Levi, gift to Wisconsin free 
library commission, 71, 181. 

Wither's public library, Bloomington (III.), re- 
ception, 40. 

Witter, J. C. Co., new address, 426. 

Witter, J. D., gift to Stevens Point public li- 
brary, 71. 87. 

Wolverton. W. H., gift for Alexandria (Pa.) li- 
brary, 426. 

Women as librarians (Ahern), 257-61. 

Women's clubs and libraries (Dean), 440-43; 
relation to libraries (Smiley), 70; value in de- 
velopment of library work (Ed.), 449. 

Wood, H. A., charging systems, 375-77. 

Woods, Mrs G. W., gift to York (Neb), public 
library, 468. 

Wooster university (O.), gift to, 466. 

Worcester, public libraries of, 182. 
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Worthington (O.), new public library, 39. Young, J. R., death, 87. 

Wfight, P. B., Relation of library to public Youngstown (O.), Reuben McMillan public li- 
schooi, 11-13. brary, opened, 123. 

Yule, George, gift to Racine public library, 71. 
Xenia (O.) library association, library, 427. Yust, W. F., Sunday-school library, its nature 

and function, 20-22. 
Yale university library, gift to, 86-87. 
York (Neb.), gift to for public library, 468. Zoological papers, bibliography, 160. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOff COMPANY 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

By SIDNEY GEORGE FISHER 

THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Author of "Men, Wjinen. and Manner.^ in Colonial Times." "The Miking of Pennsylvania, " etc. With numerous 
illustrations, portraits, and tacsiiniles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $a.oo; half levant, $5.00. 

By CHARLES M. SKINNER 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS 

Four photogravure illustrations. 121110. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50: half calf or half morocco, $3.00. (Uniform viith 
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Special Training for Library Work* 
Electra C. Doren, Dayton (O.) public library 

The librarian of today is a person 
with a distinct ideal of the mission of 
books to people and a distinct purpose 
to realize that ideal. He is a product 
of an epochal movement toward popu- 
lar education as a foundation for popu- 
lar government. 

"It has been somewhat characteristic 
of our foremost librarians," says Mr 
Fletcher, of Amherst, **that they were, 
and worked as, men of genius rather 
than men of routine.'* But I believe 
that even they would have been glad, 
had such a thing been possible as spe- 
cial training for their work, and that the 
very lack of it has, no doubt, with other 
compelling circumstances, made them 
bequeath to and impress upon the suc- 
ceeding generation of librarians the 
need of it, and even to force the oppor- 
tunity for it. 

The only kind of training for library 
work possible previous to 1888 was 
training in rather than for it, and in no 
sense was it special or formal. It might 
be called training for library training. 
The means for this kind of training were 
such as grew out of the adaptation of 
crude materials, a few books, and no 
appliances to speak of, to the occa- 
sional requirements of a few seekers 
after books. And even the means to 
meet the limited and occasional call of 
the few were far from satisfactory; yet 
every failure and every success led to 
further trial. These experiments in li- 

*Read at the Library congress, Omaha, Oct. i, 1S98. 



brary management were going on simul- 
taneously in libraries isolated from each 
other until the formation of the Amer- 
ican Library Association fixed in the 
minds of librarians the idea of discus- 
sing and of comparing ways of doing 
the same things, and of combining and 
unifying into principle the results of 
experience. This was the first step to- 
wards special training for library work. 
Fifteen years later the New York State 
library school was founded and in quick 
succession thereafter three other 
schools, under the direction of its grad- 
uates. 

Special training for library work is 
a term more easily described than de- 
fined. Experience in library routine in 
any or all of the departments of work 
in one library is not ''special training,*' 
though it may induce fitness for such 
work and lead to specialization; neither 
should the listening to lectures on li- 
brary subjects or mere class, club, or 
seminar discussion of library methods 
be called training. 

A course in library science may be 
more or less comprehensive and de- 
tailed according as it is intended to be 
elementary, secondary, or higher in- 
struction, but in np case is it training in 
a special sense unless the subjects in 
the course are made to cover a definite 
field, and there is repeated drill in 
developing principles and applying 
them to specific problems set for the 
student to solve within a given time. 
Inspection and correction of his work 
by the instructor, practice and test for 
the student until he has mastered the 
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difficulties, and can really do a given 
amount of work in a given time ac- 
cording to a definite standard of thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and form, properly 
constitute special training. I shall not 
attempt to outline such a course, but 
for the subjects which would be in- 
cluded in a systematic study of library 
economy, the handbooks of the library 
schools, and the proceedings of the 
American Library Association, session 
of 1898. will be found informing; and, 
as showing the adaptation and selection 
of subjects for elementary training, the 
annual reports of those libraries where 
it has been attempted by class work, as 
at Los Angeles, Cleveland, and Dayton. 

Though now no longer in an ex- 
perimental stage, the library schools, 
as shown by the contributions of their 
directors to the recently published A. 
L. A. proceedings of 1898, show that 
they are still binding experience to ex- 
perience in the selection and extension 
of their courses, and in the formation 
and guidance of their respective poli- 
cies, both to set the pace and to meet 
the demands of the library work of the 
future as they conceive it in its relation 
to social and educational development. 
The advocates of special library train- 
ing do not claim that it can make either 
libraries, the library clientage, or even 
librarians, but it has been proven that 
training for the individual helps in the 
making of all three, and is bound to de- 
termine tendency not only in the detail 
work of the library, but in the higher 
forms of library extension. 

The schools are emphasizing the con- 
ception which certain librarians have al- 
ready embodied in their work, namely, 
that the library, particularly the free 
circulating library, is a social force in 
the body social, and must be adminis- 
tered as such; and, further than this, 
that the mechanism of library adminis- 
tration should be adequate to the spirit 
of such a conception of the library's 
function. 

To those who have to do with the 
modern library movement from the ad- 
ministrative side, to executives of large 
libraries; but particularly to trustees of 



libraries large or small, the trend of li- 
brary training, as shown by the sum- 
mary of the first ten years of its history, 
must, in itself, be significant as the 
reflex of experience and effort toward 
meeting, by means of preparation of the 
worker, the problems of library work. 

What are the particulars which ex- 
perience has shown must be emphasized 
in the training of the future? And what 
the lines upon which library training is 
seeking to specialize? It is to be noted 
that the educational requirements for 
entrance to the technical schools are 
being raised instead of lowered; that 
the scheme of subjects taught is a 
broadening one and is socially sympa- 
thetic; and that along with all this the 
technical drill is more rigid, and the 
grade of personal qualifications and 
technical attainment for graduation 
more exacting. While this is true in 
a degree of all of the schools it is par- 
ticularly true of the oldest of all the 
schools, that at Albany. In all of them 
a liberal education as a basis for the 
special technical training is a sine qua 
non, and the reasons are not far to 
seek. The classification, accountingand 
catalog records are the core around 
which the work of a library of necessity 
revolves. They must be correct, accu- 
rate, and systematic in form and con- 
tents. Scholarship for bibliographic 
work, for classification and cataloging, 
must, with the advancement of science 
and the arts, and the increased size and 
variety of book collections themselves, 
be more minute, varied, and special. In 
other words, he who would have power 
to analyze the contents of any and all 
books, and construct the forms whereby 
such analysis becomes a permanently 
usable record for the investigator, must 
not only have wide and varied and spe- 
cial knowledge to draw from, but the 
skill to organize it in the plainest pos- 
sible form and in the shortest possible 
time. Added to such knowledge and 
skill is the personal element, the co- 
hering, coordinating sympathy which 
senses out the paths by which the aver- 
age mind is likely to make its 'ap- 
proaches to the knowledge it is in 
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search of. From such knowledge and 
sympathy will result careful selection 
and arrangement of subject-heading 
and cross-reference. The cataloger thus 
leads the seeker not only to the partic- 
ular thing he is looking for, but opens 
up the field of possible research, and 
points out all the bypaths and con- 
necting lines between related subjects. 
It is this particular faculty \yhich dif- 
ferentiates the real cataloger from the 
tabulating machine for which he is too 
often mistaken. It makes of his work 
the living link between the reader and 
the storehouse of books, and all the 
more living if his catalog is used for 
the public by an assistant thoroughly 
acquainted with its structure, whether 
he be able or not to make a catalog. 

Second, it will be seen that the spirit- 
ual ideal of the influence of books is 
specializing into a more intimate in- 
quiry as to the fruitful sowing of them 
anriong readers. There is psychology in 
library works. What books to what 
people? is the question. The ideal with 
which we started out, of bringing books 
and people together, means now the 
bringing of good books, reliable books, 
true books, interesting books, timely 
books and bright books to all people 
everywhere, whatever their age or con- 
dition. 

And. lastly, it is once more evident 
that technical skill must again be 
brought into play, and this time for 
final practical reason of expenditure. 
Economy demands expedition and cer- 
tainty in method, for the most expen- 
sive of all service is that which has to 
be revised and done over again. Prog- 
ress in library in attaining library 
ideals is really conditioned by the con- 
ception of what it is, ability to do, and 
ability to pay. 

When time is paid for it is money. 
None but the skillful producer can ac- 
complish permanent work and save 
time on it. It is his business to cut out 
waste of all kinds and degrees, to co- 
relate system with system and to make 
them to an extent self-accounting and 
self-acting, to avoid duplicating and 
overlapping, to lop off unnecessaries 



and to condense and make complete the 
necessary. The cry and exhortation of 
Carlyle, **Produce, man, produce!'* is 
becoming more importunate, and the 
deeper the spiritual convictions of the 
library worker the greater will be his 
energy and ingenuity in devising the 
means for direct and sure communica- 
tion with his spiritual ideal. For he is 
supported and continually led on by 
the aspiration and love which run to 
the root of social needs in so far as they 
are to be answered from the use of 
books. 

What is true of the higher technical 
training given at Albany, Pratt, Drexel, 
and the Illinois state library school is 
not less true of elementary training. 
For the same subjects, though less in 
amount, are taught where there have 
been from time to time shorter and 
more general courses of library instruc- 
tion, such as have been given through 
university extension lectures, summer 
library schools, and the training classes 
for local apprentices and library assist- 
ants in public libraries. Summer schools 
varying from five to six weeks in the 
length of their courses have been held 
in this country for some years at 
Amherst, Mass., at Madison, Wis., at 
Albany, N. Y., and last summer at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and in the Cleveland 
public library. 

Library training classes of courses 
extending over one and two years for 
apprentices and library assistants have 
been instituted in the Los Angeles and 
Dayton public libraries. The Forbes 
library, Northampton, and the public 
libraries of Butte, Mont., Denver, Col., 
and Hartford, Conn., have also had 
classes and clubs for library discussion. 
In England the Library assistants' as- 
sociation has set apart a week annually 
for a summer school or institute. 

These, I believe, cover the various 
grades and shades of special library 
training now in operation. The im- 
portant thing is that recognition of the 
fact that the body of library science so 
far as developed at the present time 
cannot be an accidental acquirement, 
but must be regularly learned as other 
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things are learned, is gaining ground 
rapidly; and the action of two public 
libraries in this country in establishing 
classes for the express purpose of train- 
ing assistants already holding positions 
in them, and only incidentally admitting 
applicants from the outside, certainly 
places a significant emphasis upon the 
matter. 

Experience throughout elementary 
as well as higher training would seem 
to show that whether the training shall 
eventuate in higher, second rate, or 
third rate skill, other things being equal, 
is rather more dependent on the stu- 
dent's previous educational equipment 
than upon his previous experience in 
library work. 

In the present stage of library devel- 
opment and specialization "working up'* 
is not so practicable or possible as 
might at first appear, except for gen- 
iuses for whom no one pretends to ac- 
count. 

To begin library work with dusting 
books, and to keep on dusting books, 
will not, even after many years of dust- 
ing, make a reference clerk, cataloger, 
or librarian, however faithfully the dust- 
ing may have been done. This I know 
is contrary to opinion and practice now 
generally current. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the desk 
assistant for lack of a systematic and 
comprehensive even though a limited 
view of his work, is likely always to re- 
main a desk assistant. When custom is 
dull he can do nothing but wait for cus- 
tom unless he be instructed in forms of 
minor clerical work; but there are real 
obstructions in the way of his improve- 
ment, even in this limited direction. 
Some one has to teach him. inspect and 
correct his work, and all on time paid 
for both teacher and learner. Owing 
to circumstances, the instruction is 
likely also to be fitful and irregular, 
lacking in uniformity for the succession 
of assistants whom it may be necessary 
to prepare for the work; nor can the 
results obtained be so satisfactory to 
the library as would be the case if in- 
struction were uniform and consistent. 
Again in the case of reference work. 



the untrained assistant may have a gift 
for happy guessing. Repeated expe- 
rience in the same lines of inquiry will 
gradually gain for him some skill in 
handling his own library's collection, 
but his range is still too confined,, 
for without intimate knowledge of the 
classification and of the structure of the 
catalog, without some reliable biblio- 
graphic acquaintance with the book 
world, his value, though appreciated, 
cannot but be local and uncertain, and 
after years of work perhaps, his own 
outlook for a position is a precarious 
one. His toil and his experience, be- 
cause not laid out in the first place in a 
systematic manner, have not, after all,, 
brought him to an independent degree 
of skill. As a worker, certainly this 
much were due him, that he be devel- 
oped professionally and allowed to 
stand on merit, rather than that he be 
retained on sufferance, because he has 
done his unaided best, when with the 
right help he could and would have done 
so much more. A standard, therefore, 
there should be, of "best" quite as much 
for the worker's sake as for the work's 
sake. 

Again, the manysidedness and close 
interdependence of the parts of library 
work make it imf)ossible to train com- 
pletely for one thing only, without 
training in a measure in all; and the 
multifarious demands upon a library 
force, particularly in the ordinary mid- 
dle sized public library, make it indis- 
pensable that the work of some of the 
assistants be interchangeable in the 
clerical routine of loan, order, acces- 
sion, and catalog departments, as well 
as in giving intelligent aid to readers 
in the use of the catalogs and indexes 
of the reference room. These assistants 
are helpers, not heads of departments 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
termining form or policy for any of the 
lines of work. But to be real helpers 
they must be masters of the mechanical 
forms to be used, able to produce a 
clear and accurate record, and must 
have an acquaintance with the nomen- 
clature of bibliography, classification, 
and cataloging, otherwise they will be 
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unable to followthe simplest directions. 
They may in time be able to work inde- 
pendently of supervision, but there is 
still a wide difference between the 
trained routine worker of limited edu- 
cation and the expert specialist who 
adds to precedents and a safe knowl- 
edge of expedients, and who, because 
of all this, is creative in his own line 
and a final authority. Without definite 
lines of special library training laid out 
for the improvement of the local assist- 
ant, the association of the trained spe- 
cialist with the untrained worker does 
not so surely contribute to the gradual 
elevation of the latter's methods as 
might at first be supposed, and that for 
an obvious reason. The compromises, 
the continual readjustment of method 
and lowering of standard made neces- 
sary to meet the capacity and attain- 
ments of the untrained person, tend not 
only to nullify the effectiveness of the 
better and more scientific methods, but 
to undermine and destroy in our spe- 
cialist those very qualities and attain- 
ments on account of which he has been 
employed, and which we expect to 
leave their impress upon our library 
system. So insidious and so sure is the 
effect of such conditions upon profes- 
sional standards and ideals that, other 
things being equal, the trained person 
would be justified from a practical, busi- 
ness point of view, in accepting a lower 
rate of remuneration in a library where 
assistants were trained than in one 
where no such training was deemed 
-expedient or possible. On the other 
hand, without the help of the routine 
worker for the mechanical details, the 
-expert cannot effect an amount of work 
at all justifying the outlay of the li- 
brary for his special capacity, for his 
energies are diverted from the lines in 
which no one but himself can act, and 
they are consumed in routine wJiich 
might be fully as well performed at a 
less expensive rate. His time should be 
free for the permanent lines of the work, 
and for solving the knotty and intricate 
questions which are always arising — in- 
stead of doing the mechanical work of 
lettering, we will say, the notation on 



hundreds of book labels, or in filing 
cards, or writing in headings for thou- 
sands of catalog entries. But if the li- 
brary goes only so far as to give him 
ignorant and untrained assistants, it 
only adds to his task that of teaching, 
correcting, and inspecting their work, 
for without such inspection the very 
accuracy and certainty of the chief 
records of the library, for which the 
expert help has been employed, will be 
vitiated by faulty and unreliable entries, 
and when they are most needed as au- 
thority they will fail to bear the test. 
The work which has been paid for at a 
rate to have insured against this calam- 
ity proves in the end valueless. 

Since a public institution is expected 
to draw the greater part of its helpers 
from the community that supports it, it 
is clear that for some time to come the 
local assistant will have to be trained 
where he is. In any event, supervision 
and inspection of the untrained product 
must take the time of some one for the 
task, so it would seem to be economy, 
where there are several assistants re- 
quiring such supervision, to consolidate 
it into one period for all, to systematize 
and formulate the codes of rules for the 
necessary routine of the library, and to 
place the whole thing on a definite basis 
of regular class work, drill and test. For 
the integrity required on the business 
side of library management must be an 
inner regenerating spirit working from 
within outward, fitting and adapting 
each system and each individual under 
that system to the needs and means of 
that particular library. 

Moreover, instruction by class train- 
ing has specific advantages. It is sys- 
tematic, purposeful, uniform, limited. 
It forces the student into the habit of 
taking care of the moments, and of ex- 
pecting to produce something within a 
limit of time. It substitutes tangible 
results, as evidenced by class work in 
the place of mere opinion in judging of 
an assistant's abilities. It furnishes a 
basis for intelligent selection and com- 
parison of the capacities of several as- 
sistants for a variety of work, and it 
faces the worker with something defi- 
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nite to do according to a definite way 
of doing. Given desire upon his part 
for training, and confidence in his abil- 
ity to profit by it, the aim of the in- 
structors must be for correct form, 
according to stated standard of thor- 
oughness, accuracy, and speed. And 
from first to last it is standard which 
must be enforced, for it is exactly here 
that the local assistant has been most 
neglected, and here, too, is precisely 
where great waste, and ottentimes seri- 
ous friction, arises in theadministration; 
for, through the natural gravitation of 
work to those who have capacity and 
willingness, injustice arises, the better 
worker in proportion to his usefulness 
being less well paid than the less spir- 
ited and alert one. The poison of a 
vague dissatisfaction arising from such 
unequal distribution will finally per- 
meate the library atmosphere, the un- 
systematic, or showy, blustering worker 
being even less content than the one 
who carries forward the routine and 
bears the brunt as best he may. 

Insensibly the expenses of library 
administration creep up, and that more 
rapidly than the library fund increases. 
The system upon which a library is con- 
ducted, the thoroughness and fitness 
which the librarian and assistants bring 
to their work, must be looked to and de- 
pended upon for preventing the waste 
and innumerable leakages from misdi- 
rected energies, faulty methods, and 
indifferent spirit. 

Special training for library work does 
not encourage drones and the unfit to 
continue in it. If made the prime quali- 
fication for appointment, it relieves the 
administration of much embarrassment 
from pressure of political and social in- 
fluence in the selection of assistants. 

The buying and housing of a collec- 
tion of books is only the plant for the 
operation of a library; but the running 
of the plant, its service to the public, is 
a problem of administration, and pro- 
ductiveness in proportion as the cost of 
production becomes for the executive 
and the trustee the criterion, not it may 
be of the library's real usefulness, but 
certainly of their own good stewardship. 



The vital point of contact, the oppor- 
tunity for direct personal touch between 
the public and the library, must be 
through the library assistant who per- 
sonally meets with the public, and this 
is the last and best reason for training 
him. His position must come to be re- 
garded by himself and his employers as 
being m and of itself a ^'calling," not a 
mere way-station to large salary or 
executive positions. While library trus- 
tees and librarians certainly have a 
distinct responsibility to discharge in 
requiring a standard of attainment for 
each department of library work, and 
should in all possible ways supply the 
conditions and furnish the incitements 
to maintain the personal effectiveness 
of trained people, nevertheless for the 
local assistant the final responsibility 
is with himself, and he is the strongest 
who himself takes the initiative in in- 
terpreting his functions broadly. 

Not by contention, nor by adroitness,, 
nor by suavity merely, will he come to 
an understanding of his work and his 
opportunities in it; but by the earnest 
and steady pursuit of ideals of thor- 
oughness, of expedition, and the gain- 
ing of positive technical information 
and skill. Without these honest foun- 
dations first, and without intimate spir- 
itual fitness won through reading and 
through following up the wants of the 
readers that come to him daily, he will 
never come to that supporting sense of 
his own power which tells him that he 
has a place to fill, nor will he in any 
other way attain the patience and fer- 
vor which will make him sufficient for 
the things that will be required of him. 

The practice of regularly placing on 
prominent shelves the new books added 
to the library, should be supplemented 
by display from time to time of a selec- 
tion of the resources of the library on 
sonie topic of the day, or on some sub- 
ject toward which the librarian wishes 
to direct attention. This indirect 
method of guiding the reading of young 
people costs little in time and is often 
as effective as more formal efforts. — 
George T. Little. 
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Children's Room at Scoville Insti- 
tute Library* 

The children's room of the Scoville 
institute at Oak Park, 111., well deserves 
its name, for it is in truth the property 
of the children themselves. 

Last December the movement to give 
a room in the library for the children's 
use was started by Miss Marvin, the li- 
brarian, who suggested that the school 
children should give the library a 
Christmas present of a sum large 
enough to equip the room set apart for 
them. 

The suggestion, when presented to 
the children by Miss Marvin in personal 
visits to the schools, met with enthu- 
siasm, and each child contributed lo 
cents or more toward the gift. The sum 
of $120 was raised, and the work began. 

Not a day passed without hearing 
many a time the inquiry. When will our 
room be done? At last, February 14, 
the shelving of oak round the walls 
was in, the tables of varying lengths 
were in their places, the charg:ing desk 
had its corner, the books filled the 
shelves, and the room was ready to 
extend its hospitality to all eager little 
visitors. 

An invitation was given to all in- 
terested in the new room to spend an 
evening at the library, and though the 
snow fell fast outside the cheer of fires 
and happy faces within gave evidence 
of the general pleasure, and promised 
the success of the children's gift. 

The books ranged on the open 
shelves, within easy reach, offer their 
inviting pages to the children who take 
them down to read or to carry honie at 
their own pleasure. Help in the selec- 
tion is always willingly given if desired, 
but perfect freedom in the use of the 
books is allowed, and no restrictions 
made beyond careful handling of these 
choice friends. 

The books are classified according 
to the Dewey system, which is used 
throughout the library, and the shelves 
are marked with attractive labels which 
appeal to the imagination. The fairy 

• A paper selected from a number prepared by appren- 
tice class in the library. 



Stories are taken from the general 
fiction and placed together, and a few 
shelves are reserved for the new books, 
which are placed there as soon as they 
are ready for circulation. A shelf also 
is reserved filled with books for the 
youngest readers. 

The card catalog occupies a tem- 
porary position in drawers below the 
bulletin board, from which it will be 
removed to a special case behind the 
charging desk before many months. 
A dictionary arrangement has been 
adopted with very specific subject head- 
ings, which will include, when complete, 
.the references used in all the school 
lists, whether covering material in the 
children's room, or in the books and 
periodicals of the main library. 

Another feature will be the annota- 
tions on each main card, taken from 
Sargent's and Hewin's reading lists for 
young people, and the best reviews of 
the later books with a note of the grade 
for which the book is best fitted. 

New books are never bought without 
satisfactory reviews or careful personal 
examination and annotations made on 
the purchase slips. 

This Fall, special work in connection 
with the schools was established. The 
teachers were asked to furnish- lists of 
special subjects taken up in the study 
of history, science, and geography, and 
references were made for each topic 
and noted on separate slips, which will 
be included in the catalog, as already 
mentioned. 

In the lower grades, where the teach- 
ers use special books for their outlines, 
these text-books were obtained and re- 
ferences made in the same manner. 
This plan has already resulted in a 
feeling of hearty cooperation between 
librarian and teachers, and a desire for 
mutual helpfulness. 

There is also a large collection of 
pictures secured from every available 
source, which are mounted on gray bris- 
tol board and classified like the books. 
Two sizes are used — 9 by 1 1 and 1 1 by 
14 inches, secured at a very small cost. 
These, with books on the special topic 
to be studied, are sent at the teacher's 
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request to the schools, and other ar- 
ticles in reference to books and period- 
icals are arranged on a reserve ledge 
for the use of children who come to 
the library to look for material. 

The teachers have special cards on 
which they may draw lO books and pic- 
tures for school use. These may be re- 
newed indefinitely, and are not subject 
to fines. 

As the library is supported by sub- 
scription, and the funds are limited, few 
duplicates can be purchased, and the 
most must be made of every book. 

Both teachers and children seem 
grateful for the assistance extended,, 
and few afternoons pass that do not 
find the room well filled with little 
people wanting something on subjects 
ranging from Lafayette and La Salle to 
cotton manufacture and spiders. 

A few weeks ago a Birthday bulletin 
was started. Between two windows a 
little shelf was fastened against the wall, 
and above it — under the caption Birth- 
day bulletin, in crimson letters — ap- 
pears each morning the picture of 
some noted person born on that date. 
Below the picture is a short biographi- 
cal note, supplemented either by the 
writings or the biography of the person 
represented. The attention of the chil- 
dren is called to the bulletin by the 
teachers, who are asked to inquire from 
day to day whose picture is exhibited. 

For further decoration of the walls 
there are picture frames so made that 
the pictures can be removed and re- 
placed by others. 

Maude Humphrey's charming pic- 
tures from the Babes of the Nations 
have a place reserved for them over the 
books of history and travel; and the 
fairy stories are crowned by pictures 
from the beautiful edition of Mother 
Goose. These were all taken from the 
books and mounted on dark green in- 
grain paper, which forms a most effect- 
ive and inexpensive background. 

The narrow wall spaces have been 
utilized for exhibits of bird pictures 
mounted in the same manner. 

The Lucca Delia Robbia singing boys 
are loaned for the present. It is hoped 



that there will always be in this room 
an attractive loan exhibit of fine photo- 
graphs and reproductions. 

Much interest has been shown in the 
various exhibits placed at intervals on 
the bulletin board which extends nearly 
across one end of the room. 

This board consists of an unused 
stack, with drawers half way from the 
floor, which has been covered with white 
cheese cloth on which the pictures are 
easily fastened. The cotton cloth will 
be replaced by buckram in some dark 
color when the library funds permit. 

The first exhibit was of magazines, 
and book covers of children's books, 
and this was followed by the Gibson 
pictures from life. The older young 
people were especially attracted by this 
display, and often ask for the pictures 
to look them over again. 

Our next attraction was a poster 
show, which occupied not only the bul- 
letin board, but covered the entire wall 
space above the cases. The posters 
were arranged on white cloth, stretched 
from the shelves to a temporary mold- 
ing of wood fastened to the edge of the 
ceiling. There were many beautiful 
posters loaned by friends of the library, 
and the color effect was exceedingly 
fine. The posters were left up for two 
weeks, as the number who desired to 
see them seemed almost unlimited. 

The war excitement called forth a 
display of United States war ships, 
maps, and items of public interest. 
The small boy was never tired of gazing 
at the pasteboard representations of 
Dewey's and Sampson's fleets, and 
fancying himself engaged inactive bat- 
tle. The movements of our fleets were 
followed from day to day by means of 
the special war maps, and great was the 
joy when a Spanish boat was consigned 
to the space marked "disabled," or 
**captured." 

The hot summer days were beguiled 
with a fine showing of colored plates 
from birds, and the football season 
found crowds of enthusiastic boys and 
girls engrossed in the athletic pictures. 
Everything from football to golf and 
basket-ball was represented, with the 
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scores and records given for each. 

At present an exhibit, called forth 
by the Jubilee celebration, of Soldiers 
the world over, dressed in native cos- 
tume with the flag of the country wav- 
ing gayly above each group, forms an 
attractive feature and gives color to the 
room. To these are added the soldier 
heroes of our own country, with the 
various flags used in army and navy. 

Mounted on dark red ingrain paper 
in one corner of the room, a new col- 
lection of Gibson pictures has just been 
arranged; and the Education of Mr. 
Pipp promises to be as attractive on 
the walls as it was in its original posi- 
tion. 

The Thanksgiving season has called 
forth a display of magazine covers of 
Thanksgiving numbers, pictures of 
early celebrations of the festival and 
groups of pilgrims, with a long list of 
pK>ems, stories, and history suited for 
the occasion. 

Preparation has already begun for 
Christmas and New Year's, and St. Val- 
entine's day, which will be the first an- 
niversary of the children's room, will 
not be forgotten. 

This slight sketch may well be ended, 
as it was begun, with what the children 
have done themselves. 

In May the Orpheus club, composed 
of children trained by the teacher of 
music in the public schools, gave a 
delightful concert, the proceeds, $75, 
being devoted to the purchase of books. 
The children made the posters and sold 
the tickets, and showed an enthusiastic 
interest in the success of the undertak- 
ing which was well sustained by the 
public. 

A movement not yet fully developed, 
to have a regular contribution of five 
cents a month from each child for the 
purchase of books for his use — is ex- 
pected to become a permanent feature. 

Nothing shows more truly the inter- 
est and appreciation of the children 
than their efforts and desire to do for, 
and give to, the room which bears their 
name. Edna Lyman, 

Assistant in charge of 

Children's room. 



Relation of the Library to the Public 

School* 
Purd B. Wright, Public library, St Joseph, Mo. 

The ideal relation of the library to 
the public school is a question receiv- 
ing more and more attention each day, 
and one likely to come near realization 
sooner than some of us might reason- 
ably dare hope. To me it seem3 that 
the library should be to the public 
school what the most complete mechan- 
ical warehouse possible, in charge of 
one who knows its contents and their 
uses thoroughly, would be to the expert 
mechanic. The person in control inter- 
ested in his work, would not only be 
able to supply any especial book asked 
for, but might suggest, if possible, other 
and better tools for doing the same 
work. Applying this to the library staff 
and the teachers presupposes the for- 
mer to know as they should be known 
the books in the library, and the teach- 
ers to know what books they may want 
and the correct use of them after having 
been secured. In this comparatively 
new age of the library and its work on 
educational liiKs, this may be a violent 
supposition; but please bear in mind 
that I am speaking nowof •*idear' rela- 
tions. 

To get the best results from the work- 
ing union of the public library and the 
public school, it is absolutely essential 
that there should be earnest, intelligent 
cooperation between the library staff 
and the teacher. 

The teacher who studies her occupa- 
tion as a profession, rather than from 
the standpoint of necessity, knows the 
mental capacity of the pupils under her 
charge, and, generally speaking, what 
is required to help them in their studies 
and in the gradual expansion of their 
minds — their absolute needs and re- 
quirements. The knowledge gained by 
a teacher in the graded school of town 
or city (where she may have worked 
for years in possibly not more than one 
•to three grades), by her experience of 
the actual wants of her pupils, makes 

*Read at the Trans-Mississippi Library Congrress. 
Omaha. Oct, i, 1898. 
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her simply invaluable to the library 
staff. Meet this with a like knowledge 
of books at command and the union is 
almost a perfect one. 

From this point the relations between 
these educational factors become a mat- 
ter of detail. 

If the library be blessed with abun- 
dant means, great good is accomplished 
in duplicating largely the books wanted 
and issuing them direct to teachers for 
use in the schoolroom. The great ob- 
jections to this plan, where it is largely 
relied upon to do the work of the li- 
brary with the school, are that some 
teachers fail, either through lack of in- 
terest or other causes, to call for and use 
the books, and that it does not teach 
pupils how to use the library, a qualifi- 
cation doubly essential when they are 
advanced to the high school. If this 
work be supplemented by graded book 
lists, frequent visits of classes to the 
library in charge of their teachers, no 
objection could be made to it. 

The average public library, however, 
is confronted with an entirely different 
condition of affairs. Few, so far as my 
brief knowledge of thom goes, have 
sufficient money to do the work as they 
would. They realize that it is better to 
have as many copies of a good book as 
the reading public, especially of school 
age, may need, than it is to have single 
copies of many books, some of which 
may be objectionable in some regard; 
•but even then, duplicating is limited. 
Such a library cannot afford to issue 
many books on a given subject at one 
time to any one schoolroom, for to do 
so might possibly deprive the pupils of 
the same grade in another room of the 
use of any good books on that subject. 

A possible substitute for a large num- 
ber of books, and one which then may 
prove a valuable aid, is a carefully an- 
notated book list, the titles of which 
have been selected by a committee of 
teachers, working in conjunction with 
the library staff, after a careful exam- 
ination of the books, the library work- 
ers having previously made a study of 
the text-books used in each grade. Pref- 
erably, there should be a list for each 



grade printed separately. Type-written 
lists may be used to advantage when 
the expense of printing is too heavy, 
one to be kept in the library and one 
furnished each teacher of the corre- 
sponding grade. Where rigid economy 
must be practiced, or where the differ- 
ence between the grades is very slight, 
as several are with us, lists may be com- 
bined, with a designating mark where 
any book meets any grade study ex- 
actly. Where separate lists are gotten 
out they may be made to coincide with 
lessons, or periods of study, which I 
should imagine would appeal to teach- 
ers and pupils alike. It is not to be 
expected that the teacher should bear 
the entire burden of making these lists, 
nor should it be permitted even if she 
be willing to assume it. 

An extension of the idea would be a 
rule looking to the preventing of pupils 
reading too largely outside their re- 
spective grades, by using distinguishing 
marks on their library cards. In addi- 
tion, a little watchfulness on the part of 
the teacher, a cursory examination now 
and then of tlie pupils as to the books 
read by them, will prove of great help 
in the work. 

Where general access to the library 
book shelves is not possible, the utmost 
liberty and the greatest assistance 
should be given teachers at all times. 

Delivery stations located in or near 
schools at a distance from the library, 
with boxes of books for those schools 
in the extreme suburbs, selected with 
especial reference to the grades taught, 
and changed as frequently as conditions 
warrant, make it possible, when the aid 
of the teachers is secured, to extend 
the use of the library to almost every 
school child in any city. 

It would seem that it should be one 
of the great aims of the teacher and the 
library staff to impress upon the mind 
of the child what a library is and the 
uses to which it may be put. The li- 
brary is more interested in this, possi- 
bly, than the teacher; and not without 
reason, for the teacher (in the graded 
schools) seldom has individual pupils 
for more than a year, while hundreds of 
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them will continue as pupils and stu- 
dents of the library not only through 
school and college days, but through 
life as well. This thought alone should 
spur library workers to renewed energy 
in developing their work and influence 
with the young through the medium of 
the public schools. 

What precedes applies principally to 
the grades below the high school, but 
it requires little imagination to carry 
the work of the library through the 
higher grades of educational work. If 
any system be conscientiously followed 
with the pupils in the lower grades, it 
will be found that the work required of 
the teacher and the staff will in reality 
grow less and less as these same pupils 
advance in their studies. The same 
vigilance may still be necessary, but the 
child having been started right and 
taught the use of the library, will need 
less minute directions. Beyond the pre- 
paring of special lists for each class, all 
the help possible in reference work, 
and the general supervision necessary 
to keep things running smoothly, the 
little extra labor required of all inter- 
ested will be surprising. 

In concluding this paper, made brief 
in order that the more time might be 
given for the discussion which is to fol- 
low, I wish to lay especial stress upon 
what tp me seems to be the one leading 
feature of the work of the library and 
the school, and that is the paramount 
necessity for cooperation on the part of 
the library staff and the teacher. A 
library, laying out its work independent 
of the teacher, is likely to prove a det- 
riment to a large number of pupils in 
furnishing what is not essential to their 
work, or in not supplying what is 
needed at the proper time; while the 
teacher, working independently, cannot 
possibly get the full resources of the li- 
brary, thereby depriving her pupils of 
valuable aid. 

It is taken for granted, in this age 
of intelligence, that the library has not 
only the moral but the actual support 
of all school officers. I feel sorry in- 
deed, for the librarian, the teacher, and 



the community as well, where this is not 
the case. 

No attempt has here been made to 
enumerate all the plans for work with 
schools, but those interested in knowing 
what has been and is being done in this 
direction are referred to the files of the 
Library journal, Public Libraries, and 
A. L. A. conference papers. 



Request of the English Librarians 

At the annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom the 
following recommendations, addressed 
to publishers of periodicals, were unani- 
mously adopted by the association: 

1 ) That such periodical publications 
as issue the title and index as a portion 
of an ordinary number or part, intimate 
the presence, of such a title and index 
as conspicuously as possible on the 
front wrapper. 

2) With respect to those periodicals 
which issue their indexes apart or sep- 
arately from the ordinary numbers — 

a) That the issue of the index be in- 
timated conspicuously, as prescribed in 
the first recommendation, with state- 
ment of price, if a charge is made. 

6) That a register be opened by such 
periodicals in which may be entered 
the names of institutions and persons 
who desire to receive indexes regularly. 
In cases where the index is issued 
gratis and post free, the said index to 
be sent to each name entered on the 
register. In cases where a charge is 
made, the fact that the index is ready, 
and the price, to be intimated by letter 
or postcard to all names on the register. 



The seal of the Wisconsin free li- 
brary commission bears the appropri- 
ate device of a sower scattering seed 
broadcast, copied, apparently, from th6 
well-known painting by Millet. It is a 
significant emblem, and the seed se- 
lected under the judicious direction of 
the commission is of a kind that will 
never grow up into tares. — Evening 
Wisconsin. 
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Public Libraries does not appear In August nor Sep- 
tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 

Every member of the A. L. A. ought 
to take a personal interest in the work 
of the committee appointed last summer 
at Lakewood. and which will report at 
Atlanta next May on the revision of 
the constitution of the A. L. A. The 
committee, through its chairman. Mr 
Crunden, of St Louis, has asked for sug- 
gestions and criticisms to aid the com- 
mittee in its work, and everyone who 
has anything of the kind in mind should 
send it in at once. The time is short 
in which to get the best material to- 
gether, and it is before a constitution is 
adopted that criticisms and suggestions 
count for the most. Now is the time to 
say what ought to be, rather than after 
action has been taken in regard to the 
matter. Public Libraries will be glad 
to give room to any of its friends for the 
expression of suggestions which they 
may have to offer. 

The trustees of the endowment fund 
of the A. L. A. have under considera- 
tion the condition of the fund, and will 
make an effort to largely increase it. 
To this end we understand they will 



shortly issue an appeal to those inter- 
ested for such increased subscriptions 
as will make up a library fund worthy 
of the association and of the work to 
be done. The annual income from the 
endowment fund reported at the A. L. 
A. meeting at Philadelphia was about 
$400, which cannot go very far, of 
course, toward meeting the demands 
upon it. Public Libraries has main- 
tained from the first that some provi- 
sion should be made which would give 
the A L. A. a permanent secretary on 
a salary, and spread the work of the 
association where it is needed most. 
This and other needed things might be 
accomplished with a larger amount to 
the credit of the endowment fund. 

This is the season of State library 
meetings in the Middle West, and libra- 
rians of many of the smaller libraries 
will enjoy their only chance of ming- 
ling with others of their craft in confer- 
ence. 

There are so many new avenues open- 
ing up constantly, whereby libraries can 
stand for the source of light and help- 
fulness in their communities, that no li- 
brarian can afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity to avail herself of the privilege 
of meeting others engaged in the same 
work and exchanging methods and 
ideas of usefulness, not only in the gen- 
eral discussions, but in the personal con- 
tact and conference which are so largely 
potent factors in library progress 

Take something of interest to these 
meetings. No one who does that will 
fail of bringing back increased zeal and 
renewed strength for the work which 
lies before her. Library interest has 
the peculiar quality of increasing itself 
by dividing itself with others. 

In these smaller meetings methods, 
plans, and prospects should receive time 
and attention in a way that is not pos- 
sible in a large gathering, where the 
librarians present come from various 
localities widely separate, and with va- 
rious problems confronting them. 

That this is not always the case is 
a deplorable fact, and one that should 
not be allowed to exist. A recent state 
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library meeting was a complete failure 
as far as the new, inexperienced libra- 
rians were concerned, a considerable 
number of whom had come at an illy- 
afforded expense to themselves, to lis- 
ten for two days to oratorical efforts 
of people interested in other matters, 
altogether, without gaining, as one ex- 
pressed it, a single helpful idea to take 
back home. Keep the local meeting out 
of factional disturbances, and give the 
library workers the first consideration 
on every question. 

The state superintendent of public 
instruction of Washington has issued a 
circular of information which teachers 
and librarians will find helpful in plan- 
ning their cooperative work. Lists of 
books suited to the different subjects 
in different grades in school are given, 
as well as a list of helpful periodicals. 

The index to vol. 3 of Public Libra- 
ries is sent out with, this number. Spe- 
cial care has been taken to send this 
index to all subscribers, but if any do 
not receive it promptly they will please 
notify this office at once. There has 
been some complaint from the large li- 
braries of not having received maga- 
zines, and also the index, after several 
months have passed; if informed of 
their non arrival in a short time after 
they are due, we can locate the delay, 
and further delay and annoyance will 
thereby be avoided. 

We have made an exception this 
month to our almost invariable rule as 
to lengthy articles, in order to present 
in its entirety Miss Doren's splendid 
address on Special training for library 
work, which, of course, would lose ef- 
fect by dividing. We wish to call the 
attention of all our readers to this arti- 
cle, but particularly the attention of the 
librarian in the small or new library, 
who had not realized the full impor- 
tance and scope of her work before tak- 
ing it up. There is much food for re- 
flection in Miss Doren's words, and their 
serious study will result in a new inspi- 
ration for the library worker in any 
grade. While perhaps in many cases 
it cannot be hejp^c} 911 e^ccount gt lack 



of funds, it is to be deplored that so 
many of the new libraries starting up 
are put in charge of persons selected 
for other reasons than because they are 
the best equipped people available to 
take charge of the work. As we have 
said many times before, the success of 
the library from every point depends 
in a large measure on the librarian, and 
a small number of books, well organized 
and in charge of an efficient librarian 
trained to get from every source every 
particle of information and help at 
hand, is far more valuable than ten 
times the number of books presided 
over by one who is a librarian only in 
name, and without the ability to recog- 
nize her deficiencies or the ambition to 
remedy them. 

Miss Doren's paper will be put out 
in circular form, and can be had by ap- 
plication to this office. 

There has been prepared by the Pratt 
institute library, for use in the children's 
room, an animal list to be used in con- 
nection with the animal exhibit in that 
department. It is a list of descriptive 
stories and poems relating to the chief 
animals of the world. This list contains, 
first, a collection of books on animals in 
general, followed by those relating to 
the ass, antelope, bear, beaver, buffalo, 
camel, cat, cow and oxen, deer, dogs, 
dolphin, elephant, fox, hedgehog, hip- 
popotamus, horses, famous horses, fa- 
mous riders, jackal, kangaroo, lion, 
mo\e, monkey, opossum, otter, panther, 
pigs, porcupine, prairie dogs, rabbits 
and hares, raccoon, rats and mice, rhi- 
noceros, sea cow, seals, sheep and goats, 
squirrel, tapir, tiger, walrus, weasel, 
whale, wolf, and woodchuck. 

It is a matter of surprise how many 
interesting titles appear under these 
headings, and librarians can get good 
material for their children by following 
up some such idea as this. It will give 
them a little more food for serious 
thought, perhaps, than will be provided 
by fiction of another kind, and some of 
the information at least will remain 
with them even after the story has 
passed out of mind. 
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List of 100 Best Books of 1898 
Dr G. £. Wire, Worcester,. Mass. 

Several points have been kept in 
mind in compiling this list. 

i) It is intended for a small (500OV.) 
library, and is exclusive of fiction. 

2) This record only takes in books 
published in 1898, closing with Pub- 
lisher's weekly of Dec. 17, 1898, and 
throwing out many books dated 1898, 
but copyrighted in 1897. 

3) A price limit is set at $3 a vol- 
ume. A small library has need of the 
most books for its money, and although 
a {; or {10 book may be the best for a 
larger library it certainly is not for the 
smaller one. 

4) Reciprocity is taken into con- 
sideration. No small United States li- 
brary can afford to buy books of foreign 
local interest, and so this list is almost 
wholly made up from American books. 
Carrying this process still further, cer- 
tain local American books, like Reppli- 
er's Philadelphia, and Van Rensselaer's 
Mana-ha-ta, are left out. All econom- 
ical and technical books are American 
as far as possible. 

5) American literature is largely pre- 
ferred to foreign, only histories of Eu- 
ropean literature being allowed. The 
selection of poetry is unique, extending 
geographically across the continent. 

6) Our late war has been allowed to 
crowd out other nations as to history 
and travel. Some of these books are 
ephemeral, and it is on this account they 
are given a place in this list, as it will 
be a chance to secure them which 
should not be lost. Round the world 
travel, European travel, Egypt, and 
even the Klondyke, have been tempo- 
rarily sacrificed to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

7) Biography is almost wholly col- 
lective, as this is so largely a personal 
and local matter it has not been thought 
best to go into individual biography ex- 
cept in the two noted men who have 
died in the year, of whom a reliable 
short work on each is given. 
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Plummer, M. W. 

Hints to small libraries. 2 ed., N. Y., 
Truslore and Comba, 1898. D. cl., 
50c. 

American Library Association. 

List of subject headings for use in dic- 
tionary catalogs. 2 ed., Boston. Li^ 
brary Bureau, 1898. O. cl., $2.00. 

Fletcher, W. L, and Bowker, R. R. 

Annual literary index, 1897. N. Y. Pub- 
lisher's weekly, i8g8. O. cl., $3.50. 

Ladd, G. T. 

Outlines of descriptive psychology. N. 
Y., Scribner's, 1898. O. cl., net $1.00. 

Wingate, C. F. 

What shall our boys do for a living? N. 
Y., Doubleday, 1898. D. cl., $1.00. 

Ashmore, R. 

Business girl in every phase of her life. 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1898. S. cl., joc. 
(Ladies* home journal girls* library.) 

Message of world's religions reprinted 
from Outlook. N. Y., Longmans*, 
i8q8. S. c1.,5oc. 

Henaerson, C. K. 

Social elements, institutions, character, 
progress. N. Y., Scribner's, 1898. O. 
cl., net $1.50. 

Willoughby, N. W. 

Rights ana duties of American citizen- 
ship. N. Y., Am. Book Co., 1898. D. 
cl., $1.00. 

George, H. 

Science of political economy. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1898. [C 1897.] O. cl., 
$2.50. 

Wyckoff, W. A. 

The workers; an experiment in reality; 
the West. N. Y., Scribner*s, 1898. D. 
cl., $1.50. 

Hinsdale, B. A. 

Horace Mann and the common school 
revival in the United States. N. Y., 
Scribner*s, 1898. D. cl., net $1.00. 
(Great educators series.) 

Taylor, A. R. 

The Study of the child. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1898. D. cl., $1.50. (Interna- 
tional education series.) 

Etiquette for Americans by a woman of 
fashion. Chicago, Stone, 1898. S. cl., 
$1.25. 

Stetson, C. P. 

Woman and economics. B. Small, 1898. 
D. cl., $1.50. 

Compton, A. G. 

Some common errors of speech. N. Y., 
Putnam*s, 1898. D. cl., 75c. 

Shaler, N. S. 

Outlines of the earth's history; a popu- 
lar study in physiography. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1898. D. cl., $1.75. 

Thomas, C. 

Introduction to study of North Ameri- 
can archieology. Cin., Clarke. 1898. 
p. cl., $2.00. 
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Rowley, J. 

Art of taxidermy. N. Y., Appleton, 1898. 
D. cl., $2.00. 

Wood, J. 

Hardy perennials and old fashioned 
garden flowers. N. Y., Scribner*s, 
i8q8. i2mo» cl., $1.00. 

Bailey, L. H. 

Lessons with plants. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1898. D. cl.. net $i.fo. 

Atkinson, G. F. 

ElemenUry botany. N. Y., Holt, 1898. 
D. cl., $1.25. 

Page, C. N. 

Feathered pets; a treatise on the food, 
breeding, and care of canaries, par- 
rots, and other cage birds. Des 
Moines, Iowa, Page, 1898. D. cl., 75c. 

Mathews, F. I. 

Familiar life in field and forest; the ani- 
mals, birds, frogs, and salamanders. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1898. D. cl. $1.75. 

Hickson, I. J. 

Story of life in the seas. N. Y., Apple- 
ton. S. cl., 50c. (Library of useful 
stories.) 

Blanchan, N. (Pseud.) 

Birds that hunt and are hunted. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1898. O. cl., $2.00. 

Storey, E. A. M. 

Practical points on nursing for nurses 
in private practice. Phil., Saunders, 
1898. 8 vol., cl., net $1.75. 

Bashore, H. B. 

Outlines of rural hygiene for physicians, 
students, and sanitarians. Phil., F. A. 
Davis, 1897. O. cl., net 75 c. 

Dixon D. B., ed. 

Machinists and engineers* pocket man- 
ual. Chicago, Laird & Lee, 1898. TT., 
leather, $1.00. 

Burr, S. D. V. 

Bicycle repairing. 4 ed. N. Y., Will- 
iams. i2mo, cL, $1.00. 

Bailey, L. H. 

Garden making; suggestions for utiliz- 
ing of home grounds. N. Y., Mac- 
mulan, 1898. D. cl., $1.00. (Garden 
craft series.) 

Johnson, W. 

inside of one hundred homes. N. Y., 
Doubleday. S. cl., 50c. (Ladies* home 
journal household library.) 

Parloa, M. 

Home economics. N. Y., Century Co., 
1898. D. cl., $1.50. 

Farmer, F. M. 

Chafing dish possibilities. B. L. & B., 
1898. D. cl.,$i.oo. 

Rorer, Mrs. S. T. 

Good cooking. N. Y., Doubleday, 1898. 
S. cl., joc. (Ladies* home journal 
household library.) 

Banner, B. 

Household sewing with home dress- 
making. N. Y., Longmans', 1898. D. 
cl., 90c. (Domestic science manuals.) 

Longfellow, W. P. 
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Column and the arch; essays on archi- 
tectural history. N. Y., Scribner's, 
1898. O. cl., S2.00. 

Price, W. L. 

Model homes for little money. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1898. S. cl., joc. (Ladies* 
home journal household library.) 

Singleton, E., ed. 

Turrets, towers and temples. N. Y., 
Dodd, 1898. D. cl., $2.00. 

Binns, C. F. 

The story of the potter. N. Y., Mans- 
field [Agent for Ja. Boden] 1898. S. 
cl., 75c- 

Emery, M. S. 

How to enjoy pictures. B. Prang, 1898. 
O. cl., $1.50. 

Rose, G. B. 

Renaissance masters; art of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo di Vinci, Ti- 
tian, Correggio, and Botticelli. N. Y., 
Putnam's, 1898. D. cl., $1.00. 

Chapin, A. A. 

Wonder tales from Wagner told for 
young people. N. Y., Harper, 1898. 
D. cl., $1.25. 

Krebhiel, H. E. 

Music and maimers in the classical pe- 
riod; essays. N. Y., Scribner*s, 1808. 
D. cl.,$i.5o. 

Lanier, S.' 

Music and poetry; essays upon some as- 
pects and inter-relations of the two 
arts. N. Y., Scribner's, 1898. O. cl., 
$1.50. 

Smith, H. 

Music; how it came to be what it is. N. 
Y., Scribner's, 1898. D. cl., $1.25. 

Mott, Mrs. H., ed. 

Home games and parties. N. Y., Dou- 
bleday. S. cl., 50c. (Ladies* home 
journal girls library.) 

Macarthur, Ja., ed. 

Bookman literary year book, 1898. N. 
Y., Dodd, 1898. D. ^ cl., $1.25. 

Cumnock, R. M. 

Choice readings for public and private 
entertainments, and for use of schools, 
colleges, and public readers. New 
rev., enl. ed. Chicago, McClurg, 1898. 
8vo, cl., $1.50. 

Mabie, H. W. 

Essays on work and culture! N. Y., 
Dodd, 1898. D. cl., $1.25. 

Banks, L. A. 

Immortal songs of camp and field. 
Cleveland, Burroughs. O. cl.. fi-^.oo. 

Gilder, R. W. ^ 

In Palestine: and other poems. N. Y., 
Century Co., 1898. S. cl., $1.00. 

Higginson, E. 

When the birds go north again: poems. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1898. le^c, vel- 
lum, $1.25. 

Howe, J, W. 

From sunset ridge: p6ems old and new. 
B. Houghton, 1898. D. d., $1.25. 
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8i I Lawton. W. C. 

YP83 New England poets (Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes). 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1808. D. cl., 75c. 

811 Miller, C. H. (Joaquin Miller). 

YP83 Complete poetical works. San Fran., 
Whitaker, 1897. O. cl., #2.50. 

81 1 Paget, R. L., Comp. 

YP83 Poems of American patriotism, 1776- 
1898. B. Page, 1898. D. cl., $1.00. 

811 Stanton, F.L. 

YP83 Comes one with a song. Indianapolis, 
Bowen Merrill, 1898. D. cl., $1.25. 

811 Stetson, C. P. 

YP83 In this our world. B. Small. S. cl., $1.25. 

820 Gosse, E. W. 

Y45 Short history of modern English liter- 
ature. N. Y., Appleton, 1898. D. cl., 
$1 .50. ( Literature of the world series.) 

828 Brewer, E. C. 

Y45 Reader's handbook of fnjnous names in 
fiction, allusions, reference, proverbs, 

Elots, stories, poems. New ed. Phil., 
ipp., 1899. 0. hf. leather, $3.50. 

St* Nibelungen lied; the lay of the Nibel- 

V47 ungs metrically translated from the 

old German text, by Alice Horton. 
N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1898. i2mo., 
cl., net $1.50. 
(Bohn*s standard library.) 

840 Brunetiere, F. 

Y39 Manual of history of French literature. 
N. Y., Crowell, 1898. O. cl., $2.00. 

850 Garnett, R. 

Y35 A history of Italian literature. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1898. D. cl., $1.50. (Liter- 
ature of the world series.) 

860 Kelly, J. M. 

Y40 History of Spanish literature. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1878. O. cl., $1.50. (Lit- 
erature of the world series.) 

870 Harbottle, F. B. 

Y36 Dictionary of quotations; classical. N. 
Y., Macmillan*s, 1898. Sq., 8vo., cl., 
$2.00. 

900 Dewey, V. 

F General history of the world. N. Y., 

Crowell. D. cl., $2.00. 

917 Hamm, M. A. 

G83 Manilla and the Philippines. N. Y., 
Neely. D. cl., $1.25. 

917 Hill, R. T. 

G83 Cuba and Porto Rico. N. Y., Century 
Co., 1898. O. cl., $3.00. 

917 Muirhead, J. F. 

G83 Land of contrasts; a Briton's view of 
his American kin. B. Lamson, 1898. 
O. cl., $1.50. 

917 Stevens, J. E. 

G83 Yesterdays in the Philippines. N. Y., 
Scribner's, 1898. D. cl., #1.50. 

917 Taylor, C. M., Jr. 

G83 Vacation days in Hawaii and Japan. 
Phil., Jacobs, 1898. O. cl., $2.00. 

Biog. Bryce, J. 

E William Ewart Gladstone, N. Y., Cen- 

tury Co., 1898. S. cl., $1.00. 
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Griswold, H. T. 

Personal sketches of recent authors. 
Chicago, McClurg, 1898. D. cl., $1.50. 

Hoche, J. 

The real Bismarck. N. Y., Fenno, 1898. 
O. cl., $2.00. 

Hubbard, E. 

Little journeys to the homes of American 
statesmen. N. Y., Putnam's, 1898. 
S.cl.,$i.75. 

Ross, C. 

Heroes of our war with Spain. N. Y., 
Stokes, 1898. D. cl., f 1.50. 

Stadere, D. B. W. 

Who's who for 1898? N. Y., Macmillan, 
1898. i2mo., cl., $1.75. 

Hulme, F. E. 

The flags of the world, their historv, 
blazonry, and associations. N. Y., 
F. Wame & Co., 1898. i2mo, cl., $2.00. 

Holden, E. S. 

A primer of herildry for Americans. 
N. Y., Century Co., 1898. S. cl., $1.00. 

Schwill, F. 

History of modern Europe. N. Y., 
Scribner's, 1898. D. cl., $1.50 net. 

Story, A. T. 

Building of British empire. In 2 vols. 
N. Y., Putnam's, 1898. D. cl., $1.50 a 
vol. (Story of nations series.) 

Lebon Andre. 

Modem France, 1780-1895. N. Y., Put- 
nam's, 1898. D. cl., $1.50. (Story of 
nations series.) 

Sergeant, L. 

The Franks, from their origin as a con- 
federacy to the establishment of the 
kingdom ot France and the German 
empire. N. Y., Putnam's, 1898. D. 
cl., $1.50. (Story of the nations se- 
ries.) 

Moses, B. 

Establishment of Spanish rule in Amer- 
ica. N. Y., Putnam's, 1898. D. cl., 

$1.25- 

Cartoons of the war of 1898 with Spain, 

from leading foreign and American 

papers. Chicago, Belford, 1898. D.cl., 

$1.25. 
Channmg, E. 
Student's history of United States. N. 

Y., Macmillan, 1898. D. % mor., $1.40. 
Davis, R. H. 
Cuban and Porto Rican campaigns. N. 

Y., Scribner's, 1898. D. cl., $1.50. 
Flint, Grover. 
Marching with Gomez. B. Lamson, 

1898. D. cl., $1.50. 
Hammett, J. C. 
Cannon and camera. N. Y., Appleton, 

1898. i2mo., cl., $2.00. 
Krout, M. H. 
Hawaii and a revolution. N. Y., Dodd. 

D. cl., $2.00. 
Liliuokani, queen of Hawaii. 
Hawaii's story by Hawaii's queen. B. 

Lee, 1898. D. cl., $2.00. 
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Morris, C. 

The nation's navy; our ships and their 

achievements. Phil., Lippincott's, 

1898. D. cl..$i.5o. 
Morris, C. 
War with Spain; complete history of 

war of 1898 between United States 

and Spain. Phil., Lippincott, 1898. 

D. cl., $1.50. 

Spanish-American war, by eve-wit- 

nesses. Chicago, Stone, 1898. 8vo,cl., 

$1.50. 
Spears, J. R. 
Our navy in the war with Spain. N. Y., 

Scribner*s, 1898. D. cl., $1.50. 
Vivian, T. J. 
The fall of Santiago. N. Y., Fenno, 

1898. D. cl., $1.50. 
Vivian, T. J. 
With Dewey at Manilla. N. Y., Fenno, 

1898. Square S. paper, 25c. 
Wheeler, J. 
Santiago campaign, 1898. B. Lamson, 

1898. O. cl.,$3.oo. 
Wilcox, Marrion. 
A short history of our war with Spain. 

N. Y., Stokes, 1898. D. cl., $1.25. 



A Catalog: Guide 



American libraries that are fortunate 
enough to be in receipt of the third 
edition of the handbook issued by the 
public library of New South Wales, at 
Sidney, have a wealth of valuable li- 
brary lore. 

The book is called a Guide to the 
system of cataloging, "with regulations 
for visitors, hints to readers and stu- 
dents, rules for cataloging, and subject 
headings used in the dictionary index." 

The work indicates that this library 
has outlined a distinct, modern, and lib- 
eral policy, and is carrying it out with 
intelligence. Placed at the disposal of 
visitors it is clear enough in its state- 
ments to take the place of much per- 
sonal supervision of the catalogs in 
order to guide the readers through the 
mazes of dictionary indexes, and also is 
a guide to the privileges extended to, 
and the limitations imposed by, the 
trustees of the library. 

The list of 5000 subject headings is 
the best since the Harvard index, and 
whilst it is evidently not made from a 
collection of books covering as wide a 
range of subjects as the Harvard index, 
is a most helpful list, and gives evidence 



of being a practical plan made from 
books, and not a theoretical scheme. 

An outline of the scheme of classifi- 
cation is given, with some expansion of 
the main letters. Opposite each entry 
in the list of subject headings the class 
letter also is given. 

The typography is excellent, and the 
plan of printing a single column on a 
two-column page allows for intercala- 
tion and for many practical applica- 
tions of this printed matter for mount- 
ing, bulletins, etc. 

In a preface the principal librarian, 
Henry C. L. Anderson, whom the Ameri- 
can librarians met in London last year, 
gives a short statement of the catalogs 
and indexes in use, to which this book 
is a guide. All the books in the library 
are now cataloged under author or edi- 
tor, and published in four volumes. The 
catalog contains, with its two supple- 
ments, all books received by the library 
to 1897. Whilst as yet the classified 
dictionary index is available only for 
1893-7, and for current accessions, they 
expect to finish the index for the main 
catalog, which contains over 250,000 
entries, within the year 1898. 

A paragraph in the regulations indi- 
cates full access to shelves for persons 
over 18 years of age. Under 18 they 
must apply to an assistant for such 
books as they desire, while children 
under 12 are not admitted. 

We do not know at this writing upon 
what terms the handbook is issued to 
either libraries or individuals, as it is a 
public document; but it will in all prob- 
ability be available at a comparatively 
small cost, and is a library tool in a 
small or large library which will be 
most gratefully welcomed. 

The library movement in South Aus- 
tralia is growing in size and importance. 
The recent meeting of the Australasian 
library association with its large attend- 
ance, interesting topics discussed, and 
evidence of earnestness of purpose on 
the part of those present, is evidence 
that progress is being made, and the 
result of library movements in that part 
of the world must be taken into ac- 
count in the work of the profession. 
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The Sunday-school Library: Its Na- 
ture and Function 
William F. Yust, University of Chicago 
library 

The Sunday-school library has a large 
mission to assist in developing and 
toning up the reading habits of the 
people. Some, however, maintain that 
every need is supplied by the libraries 
of young people's societies and by the 
public, private, traveling, and home li- 
braries, in connection with which must 
be considered the unparalleled cheap- 
ness of books, which has placed scores 
of them in the humblest homes. But 
publishers years ago discovered that 
the placing of a book in the public li- 
brary increases rather than decreases 
their sales. Likewise the public and 
other libraries, while supplying impera- 
tive demands, are actually creating a 
need for the Sunday-school library. 
Others claim that it should merely sup- 
plement the public library and not aim 
to further the objects for which the 
Sunday-school was established. There 
is no satisfactory reason why it should 
not do both. In some cases it is de- 
sirable as a matter of convenience for 
it to furnish books that might be ob- 
tained at the public library. But stu- 
dents and teachers in other departments 
of education have long since realized 
the advantages of having a library well 
selected and near at hand for their par- 
ticular purpose. It is evident that im- 
portant service can thus be rendered 
not only to the Sunday-school but also 
to the various other church organiza- 
tions. 

The traditional Sunday-school library 
merits much of the opprobrium that has 
been heaped upon it, consisting, as it 
did, of a mass of matter that no one 
wished to own, read, or care for — jum- 
bled together in a cold, gloomy corner — 
in charge of the janitor or a silly girl or 
a boy that could not be kept in school 
any other way. No fresh additions 
were ever made to it, the authorities 
proceeding on the plan of the peasant 
whose grandfather had bequeathed to 
him a large supply of old newspapers. 



and until he had read these, he declared 
he could not think of buying any new 
ones. The majority of the school were 
not aware of the existence of the li- 
brary, and the others regarded it as they 
would a relic of bygone days, a mummy 
or a collection of dry bones. Our plea 
is that it should be considered an essen- 
tial part in the organization and man- 
agement of the school, supplying col- 
lateral reading for the study of the Bible 
lesson and general literature for the 
employment of leisure hours. 

What an impetus might be given to 
the study of the lesson if attention were 
called to several books in the library of 
helpful and interesting supplementary 
reading. Quo Vadis throws a flood of 
light on the general topic of the lessons 
for last quarter. The occasional men- 
tion of this fact by teathers has, no 
doubt, had something to do with the 
phenomenal sales of the book. There 
could hardly be found a surer way of 
changing some pupils from *'patient 
sufferers" to "enthusiastic learners." 

But even then no teacher would de- 
lude himself with the idea that his boys 
and girls study their lesson every spare 
moment during the six days of the 
week. And yet their minds are engaged 
on something; many of them are by na- 
ture avidious readers, and this craving 
they will satisfy whether they have to 
**buy, beg, or borrow." Why should 
not the Sunday-school direct this read- 
ing, or at least influence it? This is 
preeminently the teacher's opportunity 
to establish a bond of interest between 
himself and his pupils, and to bring 
them to feel that his interest in them is 
not confined to one hour of one day in 
the week. 

To put this theory into practice is no 
small task for the Sunday-school au- 
thorities to undertake. They have a 
twofold duty to perform, one negative, 
the other positive; they have first the 
evil of others to undo, and then a work 
of their own to do. It is not sufficient 
to carry on a crusade agt*inst harmful 
literature and try to keep pupils from 
reading it, but there must be provided 
a substitute; in the form of unquestion- 
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able literature, that is wholesome, that 
nourishes and builds up, and this must 
be especially suited to the needs of our 
day. Most of the juvenile literature of 
a half century ago is not adapted to the 
present time, and it is a question whether 
much of the current publication of tracts 
and papers can justify its ephemeral 
existence. 

The ideal Sunday-school book is per- 
haps easier described than discovered. 
Everyone will agree that even size and 
appearance must be taken into consid- 
eration, as well as neatness of binding 
and perfection of type. Its first literary 
merit is the purity of its English, written 
in a style within the comprehension of 
the child, attractive and entertaining, 
and yet not excessively exciting. Its 
standard of morality must be above 
question, not countenancing the slight- 
est act of doubtful propriety, or pictur- 
ing gross scenes of intemperance and 
other sins of which the child should re- 
main blissfully ignorant. 

But some one may ask, are not these 
essential qualities of good juvenile lit- 
erature wherever it be? Where then is 
the difference between the Sunday- 
school library and the public library? 
This question suggests a popular error. 
The difference should not be of the 
kind that is generally supposed, nor 
should it be so great as many believe. 
So many think of our educational pro- 
cess as divided, with the secular part 
assigned to the day school and the re- 
ligious part to the Sunday-school. But 
is there after all such a great difference 
between them ? Do they not both ex- 
ist for the purpose of fitting their pupils 
for and helping them in the actual work 
of life? The first step in this process 
is to get in touch with those who are to 
be taught and assisted; and one of 
the chief advantages of the Sunday- 
school library over the public library is 
the opportunity it affords for "personal 
contact and special adjustment to indi- 
vidual needs." 

It certainly is one of the first func- 
tions of the Sunday-school to teach re- 
ligion through its library. To show, 
however, that this is not always done 



wisely it will be necessary to mention 
only a few types of sorely defective 
books. First, the sentimental kind, in 
which children are extravagantly good, 
and consequently die young and go 
straight to heaven The bright, healthy 
child is tempted to turn away from such 
teaching, especially if it has any desire 
for threescore years and ten. Another 
type makes the happiness of a lifetime 
depend upon a trifling act of kindness 
or carefulness. While there are cases 
where fortune hangs on a very slender 
thread, it is illogical and harmful to 
treat these as illustrations of the mys- 
terious working of divine Providence. 
Still another type attempts to present 
some -phase of the belief that virtue is 
its own reward, and then proceeds to 
create and leave the impression that 
piety is in itself sufficient for all things. 
These writers fail to impress on their 
readers the whole of the biblical injunc- 
tion, Be ye harmless as doves — and wise 
as the serpents. Religion is made to 
appear weak and the cause suffers un- 
told injury from such weak treatment 
in well meaning books. Let us rather 
have literature that represents religion 
as reasonable and natural in a style that 
is manly and robust. 

But the chief point of disagreement 
between librarians and their committees, 
and between different members of the 
same library committee, is whether their 
selection shall be limited to books that 
either directly or indirectly teach re- 
ligion. In the most progressive libra- 
ries this question has been settled in 
favor of the broader view. They regard 
the exclusion of books of adventure, 
general biography, and general fiction 
as unwise from the standpoint of peda- 
gogy, morality, and religion. The mis- 
take we are in danger of making in 
selecting books for children and direct- 
ing their reading is to put them in our 
place instead of putting ourselves in 
their place. The child must be inter- 
ested before he can be instructed, and 
it may require years of reading to in- 
troduce him properly to a religious 
book. It is only at certain ages that 
children really enjoy stories with an 
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obvious moral, at other times applying 
to them the term **goody." If the Cuban 
and the Klondyke reports have aroused 
the desire for stories of daring deeds 
and narrow escapes, it is well to make 
haste with a supply of crisp tales of ad- 
venture before the demand is supplied 
by the agents of the Police gazette. 
When a boy comes bounding into the 
library with the question. You got any 
war books? the Boys of '76, by Coffin, 
will be at once suitable and acceptable, 
and to try to impose on him something 
like Alone with Jesus, would be for 
him indeed giving a stone instead of 
bread. When the boy is bubbling over 
with enthusiasm for animals and plants, 
and his love for the marvelous is' at its 
climax, nothing can be more wholesome 
for him than the bright, fascinating 
books written by masters in the differ- 
ent departments of natural science. 
This, as Martha H. Brooks says, is the 
true mode of warfare against poor and 
vicious books — nbt trying to root out 
or utterly suppress the boy's natural 
instincts and tastes, but taking advan- 
tage of them to fight bad books with 
good ones, the poor products of un- 
trained human invention and imagina- 
tion with the best records human wit 
and wisdom can give us of the various 
manifestations of everlasting truth. 



A Gift of Rare Incunabula 

The Free library of Philadelphia is 
indebted to P. A. B. Widener for a gift 
of one of the most remarkable collec- 
tions ever brought together, and one 
which can hardly fail to be appreciated 
by book lovers and persons interested 
in the history of printing. A little 
while since the attention of Librarian 
Thomson was called to a collection of 
books which had been gathered to- 
gether by one of the foremost experts 
in Europe as the result of 20 years 
in that interesting direction. It tran- 
spired that the library could be acquired 
for this country if taken en bloc, but the 
owner was unwilling to have the result 
of so many years' labor scattered at pub- 
lic sale. There were many choice speci- 



mens of these incunabula which the 
British museum, the Bibliotheque na- 
tionale, and other great libraries would 
eagerly bid for. The matter was sub- 
mitted to Mr Widener, and he most 
generously authorized the librarian to 
negotiate for the purchase of the en- 
tire collection, and a few days since the 
books were received and are being col- 
lated and examined. They will be ul- 
timately preserved in the house donated 
to the Free library by Mr Widener, which 
is destined to be known as the Jose- 
phine Widener Memorial branch of the 
Free library. 

The collection consists of 500 works 
printed prior to the year 1501. There 
are, it is believed, about 21,000 works 
published between the discovery of the 
art of printing and 1500. These books 
have a special value as detailing the 

{ progress and early history of printing, 
t is not so easy to state how many dif- 
ferent presses there were in Europe, but 
the greatest activity was shown in the 
production of these incunabula in Italy, 
Holland, France, and Germany. The 
collection secured for the library repre- 
sents not merely so many books printed 
in the fifteenth century, but also the work 
of 314 presses and types brought to- 
gether with the object of illustrating 
the early progress and development of 
the art of printing. Every part of the 
continent has been laid under contri- 
bution, and over 50 of the volumes ac- 
quired were printed previously to any 
issued from Caxton*s press, and many 
of the works have been secured from 
presses which, so far as is known, never 
issued more than one or two books. 
Some of the specimens are probably 
unique, and whether so or not, no other 
copies are known to exist outside of pub- 
lic libraries. The special feature of the 
collection is that a large proportion of 
the books have been acquired and re- 
tained in their original bindings. Every 
bibliographer will recognize the impor- 
tance of this, and rejoice to have the 
opportunity of collating a work in its 
original condition. Considerable part of 
them were not known to Hain,and con- 
sequently were not mentioned in his Re- 
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pertorium bibliographicum. Many of 
the works are of exceptional rarity, 
quite apart from their bibliographical 
value. Among these may be men- 
tioned the first Greek Lexicon of Suidas, 
printed at Milan in 1498; and the Lac- 
tantius of 1475, being the only known 
issue of the particular press by which 
it was produced; the first edition of 
the great theological work of the Mid 
die Ages, Lombard on the sentences, 
printed by Eggestein, about 1472; the 
first Bible Concordance, issued probably 
as early as 1466; the first octavo edi- 
tion of Latin Bible by Froben in 1491, 
known as the Poor Man's Bible; a fine 
Editio princeps of St Thomas Aquinas, 
in five folio volumes bound in four, in 
oak, which was evidently a chained 
copy; two of the five books printed 
in Greek capital letters in the fifteenth 
century; a Latin Bible printed at Lyons 
in 1479, regarded as the rarest of all the 
Latin Bible editions, so scarce that Pan- 
zer and Hain doubted its existence, and 
which is the only known specimen of 
this press. 

The presses of Paris are in the whole 
represented by 20 specimens of differ- 
ent printers, and of some 20 of the works 
copies are not to be found even in the 
British Museum. It will perhaps afford 
a better idea of the remarkable number 
of different presses when it is remem- 
bered that it far exceeds the numbers of 
presses represented in such great libra- 
ries as those of Besancon, Lyons, Ver- 
sailles, Toulouse, St Genevieve, Bonn, 
etc., as maybe seen from a comparison 
with the recent catalogs issued by these 
libraries. 

We must heartily congratulate the 
Free library on Mr Widener's liberality 
and the fine acquisition it has made, 
one which undoubtedly as to incunab- 
ula, places it in a favorable position with 
any of the great European libraries, and 
at the same time secures for this country 
that special class of books necessarily 
every year becoming rarer and more 
diflRcult to obtain at any cost, which 
adds so much to the value and dignity 
of libraries abroad. 



Massachusetts Library Art Club 

The library art club was founded at 
a meeting in Boston in January, 1898. 
attended by about 20 of the librarians 
of Massachusetts. Its object is to ob- 
tain and exhibit photographs or other 
works of art. The club is composed of 
libraries, not of individuals, and art or 
reading clubs, village improvement so- 
cieties, or similar organizations, are also 
admitted. There is an annual assess- 
ment of $5 with which suitable material 
for exhibition is bought and passed 
from one library to another for the pe- 
riod of two weeks. After having been 
the round of the club an exhibit is 
available for repeated use as desired. 
Early application having been made by 
several libraries not in Massachusetts, 
membership was extended to any city 
or town in New England, and the club 
now consists of 40 libraries and one 
normal school in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. The first vote was in 
favor of illustrating the city of Venice, 
and a collection of 200 photographs 
was imported, which has been on its 
travels for several months. A second 
set on Florence is nearly ready. 

Besides these, three valuable loans 
have been made to the club. The Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad company have 
prepared for its special use 100 of the 
beautiful views of New England scen- 
ery taken by their expert photographer, 
Henry G. Peabody. The publishers of 
the Youth's companion have loaned 50 
original drawings, as prepared for re- 
production in their magazine by emi- 
nent illustrators. In addition to these, 
the use of the superb collection of Sella 
mountain photographs, owned by the 
Appalachian club, is kindly granted. 
As this numbers some 500 pictures, it 
will be divided into three parts for more 
convenient service. Several other loans 
are in preparation. The officers are: 
President, Alice G. Chandler, Lancas- 
ter; sec. Mary E. Sargent, Medford; 
treas., Elizabeth P. Thurston, Newton; 
vice-presidents, W. L. R. Gifford, Cam- 
bridge, S. F. Whitney, Watertown. 
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National Association of State Li- 
brarians 

In pursuance of a call made by a few 
interested librarians a meeting of state 
librarians was held at the Cairo hotel, 
in Washington, November 16-18, 1898. 

The meeting was representative and 
enthusiastic. Ten states were repre- 
sented as follows: Nebraska, Mr Camp- 
bell; Oklahoma, Mr Dodson; Michigan, 
Mrs Spencer; Illinois, Miss Rose; In- 
diana, Mr Henry; Kentucky, Miss Har- 
din; Tennessee, Miss Jones; Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr Egle; Vermont, Miss Huse; 
New Hampshire, Mr Chase. 

The meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of considering the desirability of a 
permanent organization, and to discuss 
certain questions peculiar to the State 
library. 

In the discussion of the first point it 
was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that there it need for a perma- 
nent organization of state librarians in 
[)art, at least distinct from any other 
ibrary organization, because the state 
library, whatever it has in common with 
other libraries, has certain features to- 
tally unlike any other class of libraries, 
and such questions as are peculiar to 
the state library are to be the themes 
of discussion in the separate meetings 
of this organization. 

The organization perfected at Wash- 
ington is in no way opposed to the 
A. L. A., on the contrary, many mem- 
bers were very strong in their support 
of the State library section of the A. 
L. A. as was voted at the Lakewood con- 
ference, the section meetings to be 
characterized by the discussion of those 
questions common to state and other 
library interests. 

Instead of diminishing the interest of 
state librarians in the A. L. A. and other 
library meetings we feel sure the oppo- 
site effect will be a marked result 

After perfecting a permanent or- 
ganization the convention devoted the 
remaining time to the discussion of 
questions relating to the more perfect 
organization of state legislative docu- 
ments, and the more complete distri- 



bution to all states of all publications 
issued by each state. After full discus- 
sion and careful consideration the asso- 
ciation concluded to issue the appended 
directive resolutions, and to furnish a 
copy of the same to each state librarian, 
and each secretary of state, with the hope 
that we may secure in time some degree 
of unity of legislation, in the states now 
needing it, upon the organization and 
distribution of state publications. 

In addition to the value of the ses- 
sions the librarians present had the 
honor of the proffered kindness of As- 
sistant Librarian Spofford to be shown 
through the Congressional library. 

The association elected the following 
officers and adjourned to meet at Frank- 
fort, Ky., in October, 1899. President, 
DrWm. H. Egle, of Pennsylvania; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. E. Henry, of In- 
diana; chairman executive committee, 
Pauline Jones, of Tennessee. 

Distribution of State publications 

1) That the state librarian in each 
state be made the agent of exchange 
for all state publications. 

a) To distribute to all states and 
territories all publications which are 
provided at the state expense. 

6) To receive and acknowledge all 
state publications received from other 
states. 

2) That legislation be enacted in each 
state, where it has not already been 
done, requiring the state printer to place 
in the hands of the state librarian a suffi- 
cient number of copies of each publica- 
tion printed at the expense of the state 
to satisfy all state exchanges, and meet 
other exchanges as the librarian sees 
fit to regularly make, the number being 
fixed by law. 

3) That the legislature of each state 
require by law that the state librarian 
of each state distribute to all state and 
territory libraries each year the current 
state publications of that year, and at 
the expense of the library sending such 
publications. 

4) That the person or committee in 
each state, having in charge the pub- 
lication of legislative documents, be 
respectfully requested to follow the 
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appended suggestions with regard to 
the publication of such documents. 

a) That the documents be not bound 
in such unwieldy form as is frequently 
done in many states. 

d) That such labels be placed upon 
the back of each volume as shall make 
it apparent from what state the docu- 
ment comes, the contents of the volume 
and the order of such contents. 

We suggest as guides in these mat- 
ters the recent documents of Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. 

S) That as a guide to such legislation 
when not yet enacted we cite the spe- 
cific acts in states now operating under 
similar laws. W. E. Henry. 



Library Meeting:s 

Connecticut.— The Library association 
met in the auditorium of the Pequot li- 
brary, Southport, on December 2. The 
library itself was one of the most in- 
teresting features of the day. Founded 
several years ago by Mr and Mrs 
Elbert B. Monroe, and subsequently 
endowed by them, it is a free library 
without receiving public money. An 
additional income is provided by sub- 
scriptions annually from the library's 
friends. This summer a new stack 
room, providing for 80,000 books, was 
given to the Pequot library by Mrs M. 
C. Wakeman, as a memorial of her 
daughter, Mrs Taintor. Every modern 
device for convenience has been pro- 
vided, and beauty as well as use were 
regarded in all its details. In the base- 
ment of the building is a gas machine 
and electrical apparatus which provide 
the lights. 

At the morning session John H. 
Perry, president of the Pequot library, 
made a witty address of welcome. 

Mr Stetson, Miss Van Hoevenberg, 
Miss Pinneo, Miss Heydrich, and Miss 
Hewins spoke briefly of what im- 
pressed them most at the A. L. A. 
meeting in July. Miss Plummer of 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn, prepared a 
paper on The librarian's duty to himself, 
which was read by Miss Hewins. It 
urged the need of a wider culture for 
librarians and special study of bibliog- 



raphy, manuscripts, and cartography. 
Miss Hewins also called attention to 
the Buffalo public library list of books 
for holiday presents. 

At the afternoon session Mr Stetson 
offered an amendment to the constitu- 
tion which will be voted on at the an- 
nual meeting. A nominating commit- 
tee for officers to be elected at the next 
meeting of the association was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Miss Rockwell, 
Miss Spencer, Mr Stetson, Miss Scott, 
and Mr Gay. Miss Pinneo outlined a 
plan for a traveling library system that 
the Connecticut Confederation of 
women's clubs is considering, which re- 
ceived a vote of commendation. 

Prof. A. Van Name, of Yale univer- 
sity, spoke of The library and a spe- 
cialty. Perfectly symmetrical devel- 
opment is not possible for a library, 
and local needs should determine its 
specialization. The topic was further 
taken up by Rev. Mr Holman, Mrs 
Hills, and Dr Hart. It was recom- 
mended that everything printed in a 
town should be preserved, if possible, 
by its librar}', for the historian of the 
future. 

W. N. Carlton's paper on The New 
England primer, was a careful history 
of the famous little book in its various 
editions. He traced its changes to 
their causes in the varying public senti- 
ment during the 1 20 years of the primer's 
popularity. Three million children 
must have learned to read from the 
New England primer. 

An invitation to hold the spring 
meeting in the Phoebe Griffin Noyes li- 
brary at Old Lyme was accepted. The 
meeting adjourned with a vote of thanks 
to Miss Heydrick, librarian, the board 
of trustees of the Pequot library, and 
the people of Southport, who enter- 
tained the members of the association 
at luncheon. Angeline Scott. 

Pennsylvania— The November meeting 
of the library club was of unusual inter- 
est. It was held at the Drexel institute, 
and over 250 persons were present. 

James Warrington delivered a most 
interesting address on the Music of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans. He was assisted 
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by a choir of 25 voices under the direc- 
tion of Mr Brokaw. Mr Warrington's 
contention was that musical historians 
have not kept before their readers the 
distinction between Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, and that some phases of the his- 
tory of 'these two bodies of settlers have 
been neglected or misinterpreted. He 
specially criticised Prof. Ritter, the 
chief writer on this branch of history in 
this country, who states that the Amer- 
ican Puritan was never musical enough 
to make use of Ravenscroft*s Psalm 
book. It appears, however, from the 
first edition of the Bay Psalm book 
(1640) that in the admonition to the 
reader occurred the statement: The 
psalms may be sung in very neere fourty 
common tunes, as they are collected out 
of our chief musicians by Tho. Ravens- 
croft. It has been asserted that Play- 
ford is a musician whose arrangements 
were followed, but it may be remarked 
that the cleff used in the Bay Psalm 
book of 1698, which he quoted, is not 
one which Playford used at that time, 
and the music itself shows that the en- 
graving was done by one so entirely 
ignorant of music that he must have had 
a copy before him which he followed 
with Chinese exactness, inaccuracies 
and all. 

The choir did excellent work, and 
illustrated how the psalms were sung in 
New England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The selected examples were sung 
as closely as possible in the way that our 
forefathers sang them, and no attempt 
was made to soften or smooth their 
harshness of melody or harmony. It 
was an illustration of the manner in 
which the Puritans sang their music. 

A number of very interesting music 
books of the period were exhibited in 
glass cases, and among them was in- 
cluded a choice copy of the Bay Psalm 
book. 

Wisconsin— The librarians of the Stout 
free traveling libraries of Dunn county 
held an institute December 5 at Me- 
nominee. Commissioner Hutchins pre- 
sided, and in his opening address re- 
viewed the spread of traveling libraries 



in the United States, where they are at 
work in 25 states. 

Stella Lucas, librarian of Menomonie, 
who has charge of the libraries, gave 
an account of the work in Dunn county 
during the past year. There were drawn 
from the libraries last year 14,804 books, 
and 34 of the 87 libraries were out 
constantly. The most popular book in 
the 1408V. is The Hoosier schoolmaster, 
the two copies having been drawn 100 
times. Other favorites are Helen's ba- 
bies, Colonel's daughter, A singular 
life, and Saxe Holm stories. Among 
substantial books volumes of travel and 
American history are the most popular. 
Books most popular in one neighbor- 
hood are generally most popular in the 
others. All the librarians reported a 
steadily growing interest in the libra- 
ries, and were strongly of the opinion 
that each traveling library station ought 
to be the home of a vigorous club, which 
should develop a better social and in- 
tellectual life in their isolated commu- 
nities. 

It was finally decided to form a strong 
central organization, which should make 
a vigorous campaign to help organize 
local clubs and arrange for annual meet- 
ings at some central place. This or- 
ganization was immediately formed and 
a constitution adopted and officers 
elected. It is called the West Wiscon- 
sin traveling library association. Sena- 
tor Stout is president, Mrs Henry Clark, 
of iDavis, vice-president, and Stella Lu- 
cas, secretary. Its aim will be to make 
the libraries the centers for a wider 
work, and it is hoped to enlist the sup- 
port of teachers, members of women's 
clubs, and friends of education in a num- 
ber of counties in this part of the state. 
Senator Stout strongly advocates 
making the local branches largely so- 
cial at first. Teach the people, he says, 
to enjoy getting together for a pleasant 
visit occasionally. Give them good 
books and magazines, and the desire to 
read together, to sing together, to study, 
to debate, to declaim, and to discuss 
social and educational problems will all 
grow out of their work in due time. 
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Minnesota State Library Associ- 
ation at Rochester 

The Minnesota State library associa- 
tion held its sixth annual conference 
at Rochester, December 14-16, with a 
large attendance of librarians, directors, 
teachers, club women, and others inter- 
ested in library work. There are fewer 
public libraries in Minnesota than in 
most of the middle western states, but 
the state is just on the eve of larger 
things in library matters, and its people 
are interested in the movement. The 
meeting was held in the beautiful new 
library building, which is a model of its 
kind. A full view of the reading, refer- 
ence, and juvenile rooms may be had 
from the librarian's desk in the center. 
A lecture room in the second story was 
the place of meeting. 

Mayor Eaton gave an address of wel- 
come at the opening of the meetings 
Wednesday evening. He was followed 
by Dr W.W. Folwell, of Minnesota uni- 
versity, who gave a very interesting and 
practical address on the Modern city 
and some of its needs. 

Dr Folwell made the point that if 
the people of a city love it and its in- 
stitutions as they should, its needs will 
be amply met. 

Miss Blakeley sang two solos in a 
very acceptable manner. 

Thursday's session opened with a pa- 
per by Miss McGraw, of Mankato pub- 
lic library, on 

How to develop interest in the library . 

The first impression prompts the 
query, why is it necessary that an in- 
stitution costing an individual a mere 
trifle, and established and maintained 
for the good and pleasure of all, should 
seek for methods to arouse interest? 

Experience shows that the best causes 
must have somethingbesidestheirworth 
to win support. See our schools, how 
the state is obliged to say to the parents. 
You must have your children attend. 
Churches with all their good objects 
and attractions gather and retain so few 
within their doors. Shall the library be 
behind in doing its share in elevating 
the people? 



Librarians generally agree in the 
right to use "bait" in the form of any 
legitimate device to call people within 
the library doors, and that their task 
is not accomplished until every man, 
woman, and child in town knows that 
there is a public library, and that it is 
for him or her. 

The main object of a library is to 
place in the hands of people that which 
will educate and improve; but with the 
desire to accomplish something in this 
direction we are not to lose sight of the 
idea that one of the principal objects 
in life is contentment, and that those 
working 8 or 10 hours per day for a 
mere existence may need to be cheered. 

The lazy man on whom a copy of 
Life has an exhilarating effect should 
indulge in that enjoyment. 

Welcome the patent office Gazette 
man, the family tree hunter, and pro- 
hibit not the prize puzzle fiend. Even 
the youth who court within the covers 
of an encyclopedia are to be invited. 
However small the library may be, 
endeavor to find something for every 
caller so he will return. 

The library may not be able to afford 
the luring signs, music, and fine fur- 
niture of the saloon; but books and 
magazines have an attraction for the 
average boy, only it requires a visit for 
him to realize that the reading is not 
all dull, and that there is fun to be had, 
puzzles, illustrations of inventions, and 
of battlefields, in fact abundant enter- 
tainment. 

Most people have a desire for intel- 
lectual advancement, but dislike the 
requisite application, and by being left 
undisturbed in a library to satisfy their 
curiosity or search for pleasure are li- 
able to derive some benefit while sur- 
rounded by the thoughts and recorded 
actions of the wise and noble of the 
world. 

A librarian needs to be sympa- 
thetic, and one who earnestly enters and 
continues in the service devotes her 
thought and time to her calling. In re- 
gfard to the ways of developing interest, 
I will "tell you that which you your- 
selves do know,'* but even librarians 
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require that their technical education 
should be "line upon line." 

Probably the most satisfying work is 
accomplished by aid of the teachers. 
Letters to teachers requesting their co- 
operation help, for if the teachers are 
kept in sympathy they will arouse and 
direct the pupils. Occasional visits to 
the school have value. We also ask 
teachers to be frequenters of the li- 
brary, for their presence may encourage 
the pupils. 

In towns there is an advantage in 
having children select their own books, 
for in looking for that which they de- 
sire, they will acquire a familiarity with 
and knowledge of other good books. 
Every purchase of books might well 
include a large proportion of those use- 
ful to the youth, and it is well to have 
several illustrated, for aside from ac- 
quiring the habit of good reading, chil- 
dren need to be interested. 

Those fortunate in having sufficient 
room at the library may arrange for lec- 
tures on different countries, their nat- 
ural and artificial wonders, their heroes 
military and civic, and their arts and 
sciences, besides other practical and in- 
teresting subjects. 

A nature day may have books on 
animals and plant life displayed; while 
an address on birds, seed, shells, or any 
of these topics, will find an attentive 
audience. By ascertaining subjects to 
be presented by instructors, helpful lists 
of contents at the library may be pre- 
pared. 

There may be lists of books and 
articles on special days, as Lafayette, 
Thanksgiving, and Memorial; likewise 
of special subjects as, our Indians and 
the Philippine Islands. Some teachers 
allow a small percentage on the final 
grade for the character of outside read- 
ing accomplished through the year. 
This is especially effective if pupils 
make notes of what they read. If the 
name of the pupil doing the most good 
supplementary reading is published it 
acts as an incentive. 

Teachers sometimes place on the 
board a list of desirable books to be 
had at the library, and urge the chil- 



dren to read five or six of the number 
during the year. Occasionally libra- 
rians send to the schools a subject, as 
Spain, and teachers arouse a little com- 
petition by having pupils ascertain 
from the card catalog the author and 
title of books in history, travel, and lit- 
erature of that country, these items to 
be accompanied by call number of book. 
This might include magazine articles 
found by consulting the periodical in- 
dexes. A magazine day to explain the 
use of Poole and Cumulative indexes 
would be beneficial, also a catalog day; 
and libraries supplied with government 
indexes, by making their uses known 
would make available a wealth of infor- 
mation which is often left in obscurity. 

The librarian who can remember and 
recognize the juvenile patrons on the 
street may encourage their future at- 
tendance, and their nudge to their com- 
panions and bright smile as they see 
her approach will lighten her day's toil. 

It is a gratification to learn that those 
young people who spend much of their 
time *'rumaging about in the library*' 
are those who take the lead in their 
classes, and attendants should never 
weary in rendering them assistance, but 
lead them to the idea that any informa- 
tion can be obtained at the library, for it 
might well be a second home for them. 

In serving children a librarian knows 
not what men of letters, art, or science 
she may assist in giving to the world. 
The library is next to the schools in 
educating the people. Many may use 
it as a supplementary to their studies, 
with others it is their school. Few par- 
ents deny the value of an education, 
but this strife for present needs blinds 
many to the future, and when the child 
is taken from the teacher's influence 
the qualifications of our young citizen 
depend largely on the use he makes of 
the library. 

Some librarians advocate the placing 
of bulletins in factories to call attention 
to books on trades, relation of employer 
and employ^, capital and labor, and 
profit sharing; and by the way, what a 
noticeable fact it is that these books on 
political economy are read by the pro- 
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fessional man instead of the artisan. 
Nor must we forget the books of rec- 
reation, for the father is but an older 
Jack. Addresses to these people on 
appropriate subjects might be appre- 
ciated as well as instructive. Cards 
posted in depots, hotels, and other pub- 
lic places reach a class not otherwise 
accessible. These are advance agents, 
and at the library the bulletin board 
performs a service. A handy list of 
periodicals to be found in the reading 
room is a help. Here may be notices 
of the trade books, topics of the time, 
and special day lists, also of books and 
articles on athletics, art, and money. 
After a fair or circus a list of books on 
domestic and wild animals. When a 
noted individual dies, articles concern- 
ing him might receive space. The 
death of an author creates an interest 
for his works. Topics and material 
for clubs are useful. During the opera 
season information on the actors and 
plays. Before a foreigner lectures notes 
about him. In winter lists of books on 
seasonable resorts, likewise in summer, 
as well as information on camping, out- 
ing, fishing, and hunting. 

Any public improvement contem- 
plated, as electric railroad, sewer sys- 
tem, new pavements, and municipal 
lighting, should find the library sup- 
plied with literature in that line, and 
the fact be made known. A display of 
magazine covers, and book designs ex- 
hibit are attractive, also a pocket (that 
is small) book show, and photographic 
exhibits. 

These different lists may be headed 
with appropriate quotations. 

Merchants have made use of the 
special day lists and paid for the print- 
ing of finding lists by being allowed 
generous room for their "ads." The 
advisability of this is questionable, 
however. 

A collection of local historical ma- 
terial might awaken some interest in 
acquiring and using that which would 
be of great value to the library and 
community. 

But the easiest and most extended 
means of advertising is through the 



newspapers, and the success of a public 
library rests largely on the public spirit 
of the local editors. If the editors lack 
interest or generosity, bold and perse- 
vering must be library officials. It is 
well to have articles in the paper every 
week, as lists of books received, and if 
space will permit, brief comments on 
the same; special day lists, as the birth- 
days of the noted statesmen; lists of 
books on topics of the day, as relations 
with foreign powers and political issues. 
Saturday is usually the best day to ad- 
vertise, and the local column the place, 
but when the insertions are gratis, one 
cannot well dictate. If a long article 
is published, it is well to have attention 
called to the same from a conspicuous 
place. Bright and attractive advertise- 
ments addressed to parents, inviting 
them in pleasing words to send their 
children to the library, also stating the 
advantages to the child by attending, 
have been used in some cities with 
good results. 

It works well to leave some books on 
a table to be examined by patrons. 

An invitation might be extended to 
the Sabbath-school teacher to bring her 
class to the library to teach the mem- 
bers discrimination in their choice of 
reading. Although the Sabbath-school 
library of recent years is a vast im- 
provement over its parent, the estab- 
lishment of one has some disadvan- 
tages. Its influence is confined to those 
classes of a community who are perhaps 
least in need of such influence. The 
amount spent in the Sabbath-school if 
placed for the public would be far- 
reaching in its effect, and touch families 
that do not have the Christian teaching. 
In fact, through the library is plenty of 
room for home missionary work un- 
hampered by denominational feeling. 

Some people not only use but are 
useful to a library, and it is well for a 
librarian to become acquainted with all 
classes. The educated and wealthy 
may patronize the library more, but 
need it the least, and it is the youth, the 
tradespeople, the clerks, and all in the 
less favored occupations, that should be 
sought. 
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It has been said that a librarian should 
join clubs and keep up a social life, but 
most librarians require six hours out of 
the 24 for sleep. Besides, it is not the 
librarian but the library that is to be 
kept before the people. 

The more favored libraries can pre- 
pare and distribute tracts, leaflets, and 
announcements to awaken public in- 
terest. 

Small libraries cannot indulge in tele- 
phones, which are a saving of time for 
those seeking information, neither can 
they well give attention to children's 
neighborhood clubs; but the children's 
Library league, such as that at Cleve- 
land, is said to be feasible for any 
library. Aside from supplying a com- 
plete catalog, a librarian could profit- 
ably examine books to bring readily to 
mind information not indicated by the 
title. 

People are to feel that a prominent 
object of the library is to stimulate and 
satisfy inquiries, and that the librarian 
will cheerfully devote all possible time 
aiding the applicant to find the desired 
information. She must not forget that 
how and where to obtain knowledge is 
next to possessing that knowledge. 
When the information wanted is im- 
portant, librarians often send to the 
larger institutions for assistance, and 
books have been known to travel from 
one library to another across the states. 

The large libraries with their reports 
and lists have been of great benefit to 
the smaller institutions, likewise the 
cordial support and sympathy of the 
advanced coworkers have been of in- 
estimable value. 

If we wish to attract and retain the 
public we are to be just and courteous 
to all, for no one is so hopeless but 
good reading may be of some benefit. 

Also consider the wishes of each ap- 
plicant so far as can be done consist- 
ently. Even the small institutions can 
make a few purchases for the trade 
unions and clubs. 

As it is the idle who cause the dis- 
turbances in the world, there is a gain 
in improved citizenship where there is 
a good library. Good reading is the 



stepping-stone to good thoughts and 
actions, and a pitiable object is that in- 
dividual who cannot find interest in 
books and magazines. It is for the bene- 
fit of our country that we want the li- 
brary to reach the people. To quote. 
The town or state profits by its ex- 
penditures in the improved material 
furnished for the future. Matters of 
interest to a community are matters of 
interest to each individual. Certainly 
proper reading broadens the apprecia- 
tion and quickens the perception. 
• Not as Scandinavians, not as Ger- 
mans, not as Irish, are we to consider 
our people, but as Americans, and this 
American we want educated, raised 
mentally and morally over all peoples, 
and what can do this better than the 
schools and libraries. 

A librarian's duty lies in making her- 
self useful and valuable to this people, 
and she ought never to be contented, 
for there is ever a field of work. If this 
work is great and wearing there is some 
consolation in the thought that it is be- 
ing done to uplift humanity, and what 
greater or more satisfying object can 
there be. 

The constant routine work requires 
so much time you may well ask when 
is all this to be done. Ah, that's the 
question; but are we not told that — It is 
easier to teach twenty what were good 
to be done then to be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teachings. 

The paper was applauded and led to 
much discussion, which was opened by 
Mrs McCain, of St Paul. Among other 
things she spoke of the hard time they 
were having in St Paul to get a new li- 
brary building. The point was made 
that while diffident visitors should be 
welcomed, that too much attention was 
apt to offend them, and the problem 
should be studied. Mr Tainter, of 
Rochester, said self-consciousness was a 
weak thing and could be overcome, and 
is therefore better to deal with than in- 
difference, which is harder to destroy. 

Dr Hosmer cautioned against having 
books of too high a grade, and told of 
a teacher who had selected 200 books 
and started a library for his pupils, but 
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could not get them to read for improve- 
ment. 

Mr Rossman, of Chatiield, gave an 
account of the efforts in that city to 
start a public library. A building will 
be erected first, and it is expected that 
this will create such an interest that the 
people will not only contribute the fur- 
nishings but vote a tax to support the 
library. This idea brought up quite a 
discussion as to what is best to do first, 
start the library or erect the building. 

Mrs Tandy, of Red Wing, next read 
a paper on Relation of the librarian to 
the community, in which the keynote 
was that the usefulness of a library de- 
pends upon its librarian, and her use- 
fulness upon her training and fitness 
for the work, and her judicious manage- 
ment of her resources. 

Mrs W. W. Fowler, of Rochester, fol- 
lowed with a splendid address on the 
Library and the club, in which she 
traced the development of the idea of 
organized study effort and its scope 
among women, and pointed out how the 
diverse forces of women's natures can 
find a congenial field of activity, and 
the needs of each. Among other things 
she said: 

It has been well said that The world 
belongs to those who take it. This ap- 
plies to the world of learning as well as 
to the world of material things. 

How can we enter into our heritage; 
how appropriate what by right is ours? 
Only by the freest access to books. The 
public library is the one only means to 
this end for the majority of people. It 
is the cornerstone which must support 
this educational movement. Without 
its aid study is so hampered that the 
best results are not attainable. 

No line of study can be pursued which 
does not abound in charming little by- 
paths into which it is a delight to 
plunge, and from which one emerges 
refreshed and with valuable side light 
on the main subject. 

No one writer writes exhaustively 
upon any topic; and when one studies 
under the direction of a thoroughgoing 
club a number of authorities must be 
available. It is only the public library 



which is equipped with these, unless 
one is so fortunate as to possess a very 
large private library. These, however, 
are rare. 

The clubs owe to the public libraries 
a very large part of the success which 
they have attained and the high quality 
of the work they are now doing. 

In the early days of club study a sin- 
gle text-book often sufficed for the 
needs of a circle. The results were 
necessarily meager; but as soon as the 
clubs learned that the libraries stood 
ready to go hand in hand with them, 
the scope of their work widened and 
they became truly educational. 

I have been asked to answer the 
question. How can the libraries best 
foster good club work? My answer 
from the club standpoint may seem one- 
sided, and may not find favor with all, 
but I would say. By a hearty coopera- 
tion between library officials and clubs, 
whereby the libraries will be supplied 
with the books most needed for club 
work, care being taken of course that 
no favoritism is shown. 

The books required by clubs are usu- 
ally standard works which will always 
be found useful in the library, and it is 
only by working in thorough unison 
that the libraries can be of the greatest 
benefit to the clubs. 

The need and desirability of travel- 
ing libraries and the favorable attitude 
of the Minnesota Federation of women's 
clubs toward this department of library 
wotk was emphasized. 

One of the most spirited discussions 
followed on how to get the men of a 
community interested, as well as women, 
in serious study. Miss Countryman 
presented the plan of the traveling li- 
brary bill proposed for Minnesota, and 
asked the help of clubs, and everyone 
else, to have it become a law. There 
are i6 traveling libraries sent out by 
women's clubs in Minnesota. 

The afternoon session opened with 
an address by Mrs A. W. Cooley, of 
Minneapolis, who said in part that the 
aim of the school should not be to teach 
how to read, but to create a taste for 
reading. Children's rooms in a library 
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are important, and the librarian should 
be trained, not how to hand out books, 
but how to bring book and child to- 
gether. Perhaps the best paper of the 
meeting was read by Isabel Lawrence, 
of the normal school at St Cloud. Pub- 
lic Libraries will give this paper in 
full at a later date. 

Miss Todd, who has charge of the 
children's room at Minneapolis, gave a 
very interesting account of a tour of 
inspection of children's rooms. She 
said she found a most attractive de- 
partment in Cleveland, where not a 
room but a corner was set aside, givnig 
space about 20 feet square. White cur- 
tains were at the windows, plants and 
vines were in abundance, and suitable 
pictures were on the walls, together 
with attractive bulletins and mottoes, 
one in particular being Clean hearts, 
clean hands and clean books. 

In Buffalo there are two rooms set 
aside for the use of the children, with 
800OV. and seven attendants. Bulletins 
are attractively displayed, and much at- 
tention given to the selection of books 
for children. Another attractive chil- 
dren's room is in connection with the 
New 'York University settlement li- 
brary, and which is patronized by Jew- 
ish children. A notable fact is the 
preference for the more solid reading 
evinced by the borrowers. Matter of 
fact material is chosen and the stories 
are passed by. The room here is also 
made attractive with curtains, plants, 
and pictures. 

The children's room of the Boston 
public library seemed more like the 
rest of the library than any one visited. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
Rather a conservative air. 

Pratt institute has the ideal depart- 
ment for children, separate from the li- 
brary. It contains 4000 good books, 
with a mixed classification to tempt to 
solid reading. Innumerable pictures 
are hung low so the children can study 
them. Miss Todd closed by telling of 
the work being done for children by 
the Minneapolis library. 

Miss Hammond, in charge of the 



children's room at St Paul, was next. 
She contributed a paper on 
The Library league 

One of the most annoying difficulties 
with' which library workers have to con- 
tend is the defacement and mutilation 
of books. This ranges from the thought- 
less **dog-earing" of a volume by those 
who need some external sign to mark 
how far they have read, up to the cut- 
ting out of illustrations or pages of par- 
ticular interest. People who take the 
utmost care of their own books fre- 
quently take no interest whatever in 
the preservation of those that they bor- 
row from a library. They will lay them 
down open to keep the place, or give 
them to the baby for dissection or the 
pug-dog for mastication. If one has 
the temerity to suggest to them that 
they are just a shade thoughtless, they 
will spurn the imputation and assert 
that they are taxpayers, and conse- 
quently have the right to do as they 
please with books that are public prop- 
erty. The careless book borrower is 
bad enough, but there is a species that 
is even worse. This is composed of 
those who, thinking a work needs illus- 
trations, endeavors to supply them by 
means of pen or pencil sketches; or be- 
lieving that the author's statements are 
not sufficiently full, supplement them 
with remarks of their own; or feeling 
that the next reader will lack their own 
nice powers of discrimination and ap- 
preciation, mark those passages which 
they deem especially good. 

The would-be illustrators are usually 
children. The psychological tendency 
of the child is to indulge in imagery, 
and he naturally and unconsciously 
makes mental pictures of all he reads 
about. From this is but a step to mani- 
fest those pictures in black and white 
on the margins of the pages. Those 
who endeavor to fill out the author's 
information or correct his mistakes are, 
as a rule, men. Men naturally take to 
"hobbies," differing in this respect from 
women, who ordinarily take a most 
catholic interest in all things under the 
sun, both useful and useless; and a 
man having made a hobby of some spe- 
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cial subject always considers himself an 
authority on it, so he takes every pos- 
sible opportunity to revise and criticize 
all statements that have even an indi- 
rect bearing on his favorite topic. It 
is young women and girls, as a rule, 
who indulge in marginal manifestations 
of approval and admiration, and they 
carry the tendency so far that in read- 
ing a novel that has been in circulation 
some time, one is frequently forced to 
lose the thread of the story on account 
of such pencil interpolation as. How 
beautiful, or Pity 'tis *tis true, or other 
similar inanities. Those who attempt 
in their various ways to add to a book 
are disagreeable, but those who subtract 
from it are more so. The misuse of 
books is of all degrees, ranging from 
the small boy's warning on the fly-leaf 
that **This book ain't no good," to the 
deportation of the whole volume; and 
the worst circumstance about the mat- 
ter is the almost utter hopelessness of 
reform. Of course when a book is 
stolen we may have some hope of ap- 
prehending the thief, but misuse due to 
carelessness is almost beyond remedy. 
By earnest endeavor we may succeed 
in getting increased appropriations for 
books, or better library facilities, but 
we are almost helpless when we try to 
educate the public to take better care 
of the books they use. There is only 
one way to accomplish this, and that is 
to begin with the children. The adult 
person has his habits formed, and the 
chances are that he will go until he 
dies using books as he has been accus- 
tomed to using them. But with chil- 
dren it is different; they are still in 
the formative stage, and are easily 
amenable to influence if that influence 
is applied in the right way. The diffi- 
culty is to find the right way. Scolding 
them or making rules for them to ob- 
serve will do no good; the impulse to 
right action must come from within and 
not without. 

The purpose of the Library league 
is to suggest this impulse in the minds 
of children. This has to be done cir- 
cumspectly, so that they will never 
forget that they are acting not by com- 



pulsion but of their own volition. Tak- 
ing advantage of that love of pomp and 
show which is inate with children, we 
connect the object of the league with a 
certain amount of ceremony. We do 
this not merely to attract them, how- 
ever, but also to impress upon them the 
fact that the league is formed for an 
earnest purpose, and they must have a 
full sense of the importance of this pur- 
pose when they join. And that they 
may not forget the object of the league 
after joining, we have certain external 
and visible reminders, such as badges 
and bookmarks. The badges we have 
the children pay for, believing that they 
will value them the more by so doing. 

In general, the object of the Library 
league is to inculcate in children a de- 
sire ,to take good care of the books they 
read, but in practice we find that much 
more than this one aim can be accom- 
plished. 

We endeavor to make the' children 
look upon books as works of art, of 
high or low degree as the case may be, 
and as a work of art, a book is a unity 
by itself, and no changes by any other 
than the author himself can rightly be 
made in it; any improvised illustra- 
tions or criticisms not only tending to 
distract the attention of the next reader, 
but also impairing the unity of the 
whole. In this way it is possible not 
only to cause better care to be taken of 
the books, but to spread abroad some 
elementary conception of what art is. 

Then we try to make the children feel 
some personal interest in the books they 
read. To regard them as not mere 
masses of printed paper, but as things 
alive, in a way, as much as the children 
themselves, and likely to live much 
longer. We endeavor to make them 
look upon books as dear companions 
and friends; to make them feel that in- 
jury to a book is like an injury to a 
person; and even as they like their play- 
mates to be pretty and clean and neatly 
dressed, they should desire their books 
to be likewise. 

Perhaps the chief benefit of the Li- 
brary leagues to the children is the 
improvement in their reading. By 
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means of the league they are brought 
into closer relations with the library 
workers, and the latter are better able 
to assist them to select books of real 
worth. 

In regard to the results of the Li- 
brary leagues, it might be thought that 
since the movement is educational it 
would take a long time, perhaps even 
years, for the good effect to be appar- 
ent. This is partly true, yet we are al- 
ready beginning to get results that are 
immediate and tangible. In various 
cities where the league has been insti- 
tuted there is a noticeable improve- 
ment in the condition of the books. 
One little girl borrowed a book from a 
friend, and discovered it was a library 
book with the pocket torn out. She 
reported the matter to the librarian say- 
ing, I belong to the Library leagud, so 
of course I had to bring the book back. 
On rainy days the books are frequently 
wrapped in paper. In some cases new 
books of pretty bindings have been re- 
clothed in paper covers. One child 
brought in an old book mended so 
thoroughly that a large part of a bottle 
of paste must have been used in the 
operation. One new member, far greater 
in earnestness than in size, was much 
distressed to find that some figures 
had been put in a new book. He was 
relieved when he learned that the ob- 
jectionable figures were the library 
mark. Such incidents as these are, I 
believe, straws that show which way 
the wind is blowing. 

This paper was followed by an ani- 
mated discussion as to how to lead 
children to use good books. Mrs Rose 
gave an interesting account of the chil- 
dren's party on May i, when each one 
contributed five cents to the fund 
which bought the books for the chil- 
dren's room. 

The session Thursday evening was 
largely attended by the citizens of 
Rochester. After a solo sung by Miss 
Willson, Dr Hosmer delivered an ad- 
dress on the Relation of the novel to 
the library. As a prelude to the sub- 
ject he stated that there are two kinds 
of libraries. One is full of good books, 



but they are inaccessible to the read- 
ing public. Just as a jar full of Jersey 
cream is difficult to drink unless one 
has a dipper or cup, so hard are some 
libraries to get at. Another kind is 
where the books are very accessible, but 
they are few and of little value. Such 
a library may be symbolized by a small 
vessel with a large spout. The contents 
are easy to get, but there is little to sat- 
isfy. There are two kinds of librarians. 
Qne has plenty of knowledge, but does 
not know how to use it for the benefit of 
patrons of the library; another may 
have very little knowledge, and yet 
be perfectly willing to impart informa- 
tion. We need a proper mixture of the 
two classes of libraries and librarians. 
Speaking directly of the novel, Dr Hos- 
mer said that many people deplore the 
large amount of novel reading done by 
the young people, and declare it to be 
harmful. The critics do not seem to ap- 
preciate that there are different kinds of 
novels. The novel in itself is not the 
dangerous book. Did not Christ draw 
upon his imagination when he gave the 
different parables of the sower, the 
prodigal son, etc.? He gave as facts 
incidents that did not actually occur. 
There have been written biographies of 
men that are the most poisonous kind 
of reading matter for young minds, be- 
cause of the suggestion to evil therein 
contained. There is poetry of much 
merit that embraces the strongest ap- 

[)eal to passion. Newspapers have pub- 
ished regularly stories of great crimes. 
They are accurate historical statements, 
and yet are too pernicious to be toler- 
ated for a moment. Thus it is not the 
novel that contains the germs of evil, 
but the kind of matter therein treated. 
Ian Maclaren's Bonny brier bush is a 
work of fiction, but certainly more moral 
than many books of other kinds. The 
novel has a great place to fill, and sub- 
ject to limitations and good judgment 
surely can accomplish much good in 
the world. 

The library situation in Minnesota 
was entertainingly and graphically de- 
scribed by Miss Countryman, of Min- 
neapolis, and was illustrated by stereop- 
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ticon views of different libraries and 
conditions. She closed with a stirring 
appeal for legislation favorable to li- 
brary extension. 

The first hour of the Friday morning 
session was devoted to business. Offi- 
cers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr Fol well, University 
of Minnesota; vice-president, Isabel 
Lawrence, St Cloud; secretary, Gratia 
Countryman, Minneapolis; treasurer, 
Anne Hammond, St Paul; members of 
executive committee, Dr Hosmer and 
Miss McGraw. 

The constitution was amended, chang- 
ing the meeting from the time of the 
State teachers* association to October, 
and also allowing anyone interested in 
library work to become members. 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
the gratitude of the association for the 
hospitality of Rochester citizens so 
generously dispensed to the visitors; 
hearty sympathy with the proposed 
legislation establishing a library com- 
mission and traveling libraries, and 
asking for a Library section in the 
State teachers* association. 

Miss Neff, librarian of Duluth, read 
one of the best papers of the meeting 
on Buying books for a library. She 
gave incidents of the power of books as 
told by eminent men, and spoke of 
the responsibility resting on those who 
choose them; pointed out the injury 
done to the library and the patrons by 
the library board, uninformed on the 
subject, buying according to their own 
tastes rather than the needs of the 
situation; told of a small library re- 
cently buying the Jesuit Relations, 
6ov., at $3.50 a volume, and of a library 
with limited means paying $3,000 for 
Americana, and locking it up for use of 
scholars to come. Miss Neff's paper 
will be given in full in a future number 
of Public Libraries. 

Mrs L. B. Reed, of Minneapolis, read 
a very entertaining review of some of 
the most prominent books of 1898. It 
is to be regretted that the review was 
too lengthy to be included in this re- 
port, as it showed'a fine discriminating 
taste and a cultivated judgment in deal- 



ing with the different classes of books. 

Miss Aikins, librarian of the State 
normal school at Winona, gave a very 
helpful paper on the Librarian's library, 
in which she reviewed as to scope, 
purpose, availability, and price, the dif- 
ferent books helpful to the young libra- 
rians, mentioning Dana's handbook. 
Hints to small libraries, Library school 
rules. Classified reading by Miss Law- 
rence, the library bulletins issued by 
some libraries, and the library periodi- 
cals 

After a few words from Dr Hosmer as 
to what benefits might come from pro- 
fessional people meeting together to 
confer the meeting adjourned. 

Minneapolis Public Library 

When one has seen such a wealth of 
good things as a visit to the Minneap- 
olis public library reveals he is at a loss 
what things to recount in sharing the 
pleasure by telling it to others. The 
building is a brown stone front, with an 
abundance of light through large plate 
glass windows. The liiain entrance is 
through a vestibule, the walls of which 
are decorated with a frieze of casts 
representing events in Grecian history, 
and used in teaching history. The de- 
livery room opens directly in front of 
the vestibule, and with its full card cata- 
log, new book racks and charging desk, 
lighted by large windows, leaves little 
to be desired except more room, which 
seems to be a fate that settles on every 
progressive library on taking possession 
of its quarters, no matter how great the 
provision previously made. The in- 
side of the building is for the most part 
finished in mahogany, and with warm- 
tinted frescoes. A visit through the 
different rooms of the library revealed 
a wealth of material made easily access- 
ible by method, despite tall stacks and 
separated quarters presided over by a 
staff that for courteous bearing, intelli- 
gent service, and competent self-reli- 
ance growing out of a knowledge of the 
work, is not surpassed in the country. 

The reference room of the library is 
one of the most attractive rooms of the 
kind the writer has ever seen. Large, 
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beautifully furnished, light, well sup- 
plied with material for use of investiga- 
tors, besides a large number of rarities 
well displayed. 

In a separate department, attractively 
arranged on specially built L. B. shelv- 
ing, is a set of The Moniteur, the great 
French official newspaper, beginning 
with the French revolution and coming 
down to the present. It contains care- 
ful legislative reports, and gives in de- 
tail news of every kind. There are 
more than 500V. For a great library, 
in a university town, it is important, 
and it is a distinction to have it. 

The art department is another spe- 
cially well-equipped room, which an- 
swers well the demand made upon it by 
a city noted for its interest in art. 

The children's department invites a 
visitor to linger. Supplied with a large 
array of attractive books, placed on 
open, slanting shelves which allow the 
books on the lower shelves to be seen 
with comfort; chairs and tables of con- 
venient size for the children; plants, 
attractive pictures and bulletins; plenty 
of light and sunshine, and, best of all, a 
sympathetic, refined, sunshiny girl in 
charge, who herself is yet so near to 
the line that divides the blossom of 
childhood from the flower of maturity 
that her faculties and feeling touch the 
wants and moods of the children. It is 
with regret that one leaves these charm- 
ing quarters. 

T^e cataloging room, under the in- 
fluence of Miss Countryman's presence 
and spirit, and with streams of light in 
every corner, gives one a feeling of de- 
light in the tremendous amount of ef- 
fective work which the corps of bright 
assistants performs each day. Lack of 
room seems to be the only drawback 
suffered within its confines. 

The public library has grouped 
around it other educational powers of 
the city. A fine collection of paintings 
of a high order of merit, and always re- 
inforced by loans from private galleries, 
is open every day in quarters well fitted 
for the display. A collection of casts 
and statuary, once intended for the 
Metropolitan gallery in New York, is 



also open every day in the year for in- 
spection. 

The finest collection of natural spec- 
imens and the best anthropological dis- 
play relative to the Philippine Islands in 
the country is gathered in the museum. 
The collection was made under the di- 
rection of Professor Worcester, who has 
recently published a book on the Phil- 
ippine Islands, by the generosity of L. 
F. Menage, of Minnesota, several years 
ago, and presented to the museum be- 
fore there was a thought of its present 
importance. 

A man of Dr Hosmer's broad culture 
and learning, and with so much of the 
spirit of kindness, is well-fitted to bring 
this wealth of opportunity to its high- 
est usefulness. 



Library Schools 
Pratt 



Bertha G. Carr, class of '96, has been 
appointed cataloger of the Aguilar li- 
brary, New York city.* 

Margaret Zimmerman, class of '97, 
has been appointed cataloger of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago. 

Ella G. Parmele. class of '98, has 
been engaged to catalog the Faribault 
public library, Faribault, Minn. 

Alice Howe, class of '93, has been 
engaged as cataloger at the General 
theological seminary, New York city. 

Margaret D. Whitney, after a year 
abroad, has been appointed assistant in 
the Brown musical library of the Bos- 
ton public library. 

Illinois 

The fall term of the University of 
Illinois closed on Friday, the 16th, and 
owing to this early beginning of the 
holiday vacation there is little news 
from the library school. 

Some of the students in the library 
school took part in the rendering of 
the Messiah, given by the Oratorio so- 
ciety on Monday evening, December 
12, in Military hall. 

Louise B. Krause, graduate of the 
class of '98, is at work in the Fisk li- 
brary. New Orleans, La. 
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Notes by the Way. 

The objects to be contemplated in 
the bestowal of our books are three: 
economy, good arrangement, and ac- 
cessibility, with the smallest possible 
expenditure of time. — W. E. Gladstone. 

Such an air of courtesy and cordiality 
should pervade the library, accompan- 
ied by so little formality, that the most 
diffident laboring man will feel that he 
is welcome, and that the resources of 
the library are at his command. — F. M. 
Crunden. 

Probably the best method of pre- 
serving for ready reference is to paste 
clippings on sheets of manilla paper of 
uniform size. These sheets can be num- 
bered and laid on each other and kept 
in boxes, further additions being made 
as received, the contents of each box 
being indicated on its back. Obsolete 
•matter can be weeded out at any time. 
— W. A. Bardwell. 

Good principles to observe in procur- 
ing or planning the furnishings of a li- 
brary afe: i ) Usefulness and adaptation 
to the circumstances of each particular 
case, and, 2) true economy may often be 
practiced in obtaining the better though 
more expensive article of furniture at 
the outset. Undesirable tables, with 
massive and elaborate legs and fancy 
corners, and chairs having extraordi- 
nary seats and terrific backs, are not an 
unknown thing in some libraries where 
so-called artistic features have been al- 
lowed to prevail. — Henry J. Carr. 

To shelve pamphlets on the regular 
shelves alongside the books seems most 
advantageous for the use of both libra- 
rians and readers, while it probably 
makes more work in administration. 
Until they are bound they may stand 
together either at the beginning or the 
end of a subject. For this temporary 
storage on the shelves some form of 
pamphlet box or case seems most de- 
sirable. When enough pamphlets on a 
single subject have been gathered for a 
suitable volume they should be bound, 
shelved, and treated like any other book. 
— Walter S. Biscoe. 



Questions and Answers. 

Q. Should the books in the children's 
room or corner be closely classified? 
Will not such a course prepare the 
children to use the general library to 
better advantage? 

A. The work in children's depart- 
ments is yet too new to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for it. Classification 
in any case sh9uld be elastic enough to 
meet the situation presented by the par- 
ticular library. A mixed classification 
of the children's books, that is, fiction, 
travel, and descriptive among the books 
on science, philology, art, etc., will 
often lead to the selection of a serious 
work which otherwise might not have 
been noticed. On the other hand, chil- 
dren will learn classification by seeing 
the books arranged by subject, and it 
seems wise to have a number of books 
on the same subject before them. Ex- 
perience and conditions must decide the 
matter. 

Q. What is the objection to starting 
a library in rented quarters? 

A. There seems to be no special ob- 
jection to such a course. Far better 
start in rented quarters than not to start 
at all. In fact, in many cases it is bet- 
ter to rent rooms until the library has a 
hold on the interest of the people, or 
there is danger of a lack of funds for 
efficient service, plenty of new books, 
and extension of facilities, which are the 
prime considerations in a library. A 
gift of a building which is expensive in 
administration, without funds provided 
therefor by the giver, is not always a 
blessing to the receiver. 

Q. What is a successful plan for in- 
teresting trustees in the plans of the 
library, other than the business prob- 
lems of a library? 

A. First, get your trustees. There 
are trustees whom it is impossible to 
interest, and one can but wish for a 
Providential removal. Generally, if a li- 
brarian is wide awake, enthusiastic, full 
of new ideas, and has tact, the library 
board can be won to help in the exten- 
sion of the work. 
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News from the Field 
East 
The Portsmoutli (N. H.) public li- 
brary has received a gift of 1 500V. es- 
pecially rich in works pertaining to 
warfare. 

The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
has started an apprentice class from 
which to draw trained help as it may 
need it in the future. From 15 who 
took the entrance examination six were 
chosen. 

Timothy B. Blackstone, of Chicago, 
who presented the town of Branford, 
Conn., with a $400,000 library building 
and $100,000 for an endowment fund in 
1896, has given the town $100,000 more 
fo*- a library endowment. 

The new public library of Essex, 
Conn., was opened to the public No- 
vember 28. The beautiful new building 
is a memorial to Capt. J. H. Tucker, 
who left a bequest to the library. It 
contains two large rooms, with the li- 
brarian's desk so placed that an over- 
sight may be kept in both rooms by the 
librarian in charge. The larger of the 
two rooms is used as a reading room. 
Special attention has been paid to the 
light, while a handsoine open fireplace, 
fitted with antique brass andirons and 
fender, brightens the room. The fur- 
niture is in oak, harmonizing with the 
interior colors. Both rooms are fin- 
ished in Venetian red, the plaster being 
put on with a roueh surface, while the 
paneled base boards, doors and heavy 
cornices are stained green, the whole 
effect being very soft and restful to the 
eyes. 

Central Atlantic 

Opposition to beginning work on the 
new library building in New York city 
has ceased, and work will be begun at 
once. 

The late J. J. Faigel, of Deadwood, 
S. D., has left $75,000 for an endowment 
fund for a public library for his old 
home, Theresa, N. Y. 

The public library at Camden, N. J., 
was opened in its new quarters Novem- 
ber 26 with 300OV. on the shelves. Miss 



Campion is librarian and Miss Dupont 
is assistant. 

Irene Gibson, of the Public docu* 
ments library, Washington, formerly of 
the St Louis public library, has been 
made assistant librarian of the new pub- 
lic library in Washington, D. C. 

Dr E. J. Nolan, librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of science, delivered 
a course of lectures on the literature of 
natural history in the Ludwick institute 
course of lectures to school teachers in 
November. 

Buffalo public library gave an ex- 
hibit of books for children in one of its 
reading rooms December 13-20. An 
attendant was in charge to assist the 
visitors in selecting suitable books with 
a view to purchasing for the holiday 
season. 

The collection includes books for the 
smallest children, picture books with 
gorgeous illustrations, the work of some 
of the best illustrators; books for girls 
and books for boys, poetry, art, his- 
tory, fiction, science, with a large col- 
lection of fairy tales. 

The Free library of Philadelphia has 
opened a room for the blind in the li- 
brary on Chestnut street. They have 
over 200OV , which will be entirely free 
and used for the benefit of the public 
without distinction of age, sex, or race. 

The books are of a varied character, 
and in addition to copies of the Scrip- 
tures and religious books, comprise 
biographies of Captain Cook, Columbus, 
Franklin, Lord Nelson, Dr Livingstone, 
and George Washington. There are 
also a variety of books on history and 
elementary science, with the collected 
poems of Scott, Burns, and others. 

It is intended as early in the year as 
possible to organize a series of readings 
for the blind, which will be given at the 
Free library on stated afternoons. 

The New York Free circulating li- 
brary is sending out home libraries to 
the tenements of that city in charge of 
visitors. The only obstacle in the work 
is the lack of visitors, as the attendants 
can only be utilized to a limited degree. 
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The children have been allowed to 
name the libraries, and it may be clearly 
seen that neither patriotism nor knowl- 
edge of current events is lacking among 
them, for out of the six libraries three are 
named after heroes of the late war with 
Spain: Dewey, Hobson, and Sampson. 
Of the remaining three, two were named 
for Washington and Lincoln, and the 
other is the Longfellow home library. 
The librarian in charge of that chose 
the name because, as he said, he thought 
it was right and proper to name a li- 
brary after a man who wrote books. 
Central 

A new public library has been estab- 
lished in Worthington, Ohio. Bessie 
Herrman is librarian. 

Ohio Wesleyan university at Dela- 
ware, Ohio., has received $100,000 for a 
library building by the will of the late 
P. P. Mast. 

A public library has been started in 
La Grange, Ky., by the efforts of the 
young ladies of the town, who have 
taken on themselves its support. 

The University, of Cincinnati has re- 
ceived from William A. Proctor of that 
city, as a gift, the private library of 
Robert Clark, collected with care dur- 
ing his long career as a book man. 

Rutherford P. Hayes, formerly of 
Hayes, Cooke & Co., has opened a cir- 
culating library in Chicago where all 
the late books will be kept and rented 
for a small sum for stated periods. 

The success which has attended the 
annual exhibit of photographs at the 
Case library in Cleveland has moved 
that institution to establish a perma- 
nent salon for the display of specially 
good amateur photography. 

Mrs M. F. Ostrander, librarian of the 
Sage library at West Bay City, Mich., 
died December 3. Mrs Ostrander had 
been librarian of the Sage library ever 
since it was opened some years ago, 
and had been the school librarian be- 
fore then. She will be greatly missed. 

The Evanston (111.) public library re- 
cently held an exhibit of the evolution 



of a book. It showed the process and 
stages that a book travels through from 
the manuscript to the finished copy. 
The book chosen to illustrate the vari- 
ous changes was William S. Lord's new 
book of verse — Jingle and jangle. 

The annual report of the Eau Claire 
(Wis.) library shows that although the 
library has not been open mornings 
during the past year, the circulation 
was larger by 3000V. than the previous 
year, being about 53,000V. Cards are 
held by 4229 persons; $838 was spent for 
books and binding, and $1467 for sala- 
ries. 

It is a curious fact that the beauty 
and costliness of the Congressional li- 
brary seem to be its safeguard against 
wanton or careless mutilation. It is 
officially reported that during the last 
1 1 months nearly 500,000 people have 
visited the building, there having been 
as high as 20,000 people in one day, and 
yet no one has been arrested or even 
cautioned against defacing the beautiful 
building. 

The Stout library at Pontiac, Mich., 
was opened to the public November 30 
with a large reception, attended by a 
large number of people of the city. The 
library is the gift of the late Byron G. 
Stout to the Ladies' library association. 
The building, which has just been com- 
pleted, is a beautiful structure of brick, 
two stories high, the library proper oc- 
cupying the main floor and a large re- 
ception room the second story. 

The public library of Red Wing, 
Minn., has recently moved into new 
quarters. The growth of this library 
has been very satisfactory. Less than 
five years old, it has grown steadily 
from 200 worn volumes given to a 
small reading room into a well-organ- 
ized library of 3060V. The circulation 
last year was 2r,300v. There is an al- 
cove for the children, and one for a 
reading room in the new quarters. Mrs 
L. S. Tandy is the librarian. 

A public library was opened in 
Hoopeston, 111., Nov. 23, 1898. The 
Mary H. Catherwood club raised about 
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$500 and 500 books by entertainments 
and gifts, and then presented it all to 
the city on condition the council levy a 
tax and maintain a public library. This 
was done with the result of a well se- 
lected library of iioov., a reading room 
with 125 periodicals, and various news- 
papers on file in suitable quarters in the 
city hall. Nellie E. Parkham, from the 
State library school, organized the li- 
brary and made the card catalog and 
other records. 

Miss Pratt, of the children's room in 
the Minneapolis public library, has a 
leave of absence, and has gone to Cali- 
fornia to recuperate. The Ft Wayne 
(Ind.) public library gave a hero party 
to the children recently. The walls of 
the assembly room were covered with 
all kinds of pictures of heroes, who 
ranged from St Paul to Dewey. Plants 
and flowers were tastefully arranged; 
and on the tables, low enough for the 
children, were books containing ac- 
counts of the heroes, and illustrations. 
The children were allowed to vote for 
their favorite hero, and Washington 
came out far ahead. One small boy 
said he wanted to vote for Dewey, but 
he had to vote for Washington, for of 
course Dewey hadn't been a hero long 
enough to be as great as Washington. 

The Wither's public library at Bloom- 
ington. 111., held a library reception 
December 19. 

A cordial invitation was extended to 
the citizens of Bloomington to visit the 
library at any time during the day or 
evening. 

The members of the library board, 
the librarian, and her assistants, wel- 
comed all who came, and gave them 
every facility for becoming acquainted 
with the different departments of the 
institution. 

As a special feature, and in honor of 
the Christmas season, a large collection 
of mounted prints of famous Madonnas 
and Christ pictures were supplemented 
by a number of framed copies of world- 
famous pictures of the Mother and 
Child, which were loaned by friends of 
the library, the whole forming an inter- 



esting collection extremely appropriate 
to the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 
About 300 new books were placed on 
tables for the inspection of the visitors. 

During the evening the boy choir of 
St Matthew's church was present and 
sang Christmas carols. The building 
was lavishly decorated in honor of the 
Christmas season with evergreens and 
holly, which added to the beauty of the 
rooms in which the citizens of Bloom- 
ington have installed the library, and of 
which they are justly proud. 

The new books were closely exam- 
ined, and all applauded the acquisitions. 
It is estimated that there were 2,500 
visitors at the library during the day. 
There was a constant stream of callers, 
and the friends of the institution were 
pleased over the response to the invita- 
tion. 

South 

Mary K. Bullitt has been elected li- 
brarian of the new public library of 
Lexington, Ky., to succeed Mrs. K. 
Ahers, resigned. Mary Bulloch was 
elected assistant librarian. 

Pacific Coast 

Frederick J. Teggart, of the Leland 
Stanford university library, has been 
elected librarian of the Mechanics' in- 
stitute to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of A. M. Jellison. 

Wanted— Position as librarian in a 
small library, or cataloger, or reference 
librarian in large library, by a young 
lady at present employed in one of the 
largest western libraries. Graduate of 
an eastern school, and has done post 
graduate work in large university; good 
references. Address Blanche Morton, 
care of Kansas City public library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wanted — By a librarian who has had 
five years' experience and a course at 
Pratt Institute library school, a posi- 
tion as librarian in a library of about 
20,ooov., or as children's librarian in a 
large library. Best references. 

Wanted.— By a trained cataloger, pri- 
vate libraries to catalog. 

Address, C. R. W. 
Care of Library Bureau. 
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Library Department 

A. C. ricClurg: & Co. 

CHICAGO 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^ 



Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care* 

The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers^ and of 
many English publishers^ than perhaps any other house in the country^ 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

— those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
prints or which for other reasons are difficult to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books* 

A. C. ncCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and fladison Street CHICAQO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






2-HIQQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. 



1 2 

IHI/l/llVTC' DHriTTl H/ini TNinrP?D AbeauUful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
-1 llVJVJli^O rn\J 1 \J llYUVJrS I CK. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 os., 6 02., 14 ox. and ^ OftUon and Qftllon Jars. 3 os. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a oz., 4 os., ^ Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and x, a and 5 Qallon Cans, a oz. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQQINS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 01 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it. 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 60s., 1402. and ^ Gallon and Qallon Jars. 
3 OS. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS* MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, belne of the very highest standard and hence popular educators In 
themselvES. The adbesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go flirther 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and bb they never deteriorate or spoil there Is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and fUll information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Oris^inators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND APHgsiVES, 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 



MDNON ROUTE 



* 9 ^ m • 

Between CHICAGO, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE 

AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 

Through Sliipers to Washington and Baltimore. 

Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 

West Baden 
French Lick •«<« Paoll Springs 

••THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA" 
FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. 

City Ticket Oice, 232 Clark St., Cbicago. 



Boston Bookbinding 
Company 

Rebinding Department 

Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 



We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States 
and Canada^ inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians' wants. 

We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 

We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY. Supt. Reb'nfiT Dept. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street [ NEW YORK 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland and Ahw York 




We are in the field for your orders for books. 

We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to oih* patrons that we are now 
^ . the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

/\ X^'y Braun, Clement & Co.'s art publications. 

jf]^ A L/ * ^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^ sales Jigents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 

Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron. Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
lo cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School Room," the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Nos. a3-a5-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fiftb Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
LIBRARY WORK, AND OPENED SPECIAL READING ROOMS FOR 
CHILDREN AS A PART OF THE LIBRARY, SHOULD DRAW FOR SE- 
LECTION FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM UPON THE LISTS OF THE 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 



The best writers for young people are represented in the Lothrop catalogue. Correspondence with librarians is 
solicited looking to the addition of the most desirable children's books. Among the extraordinarily successful books 
of the past year, in demand by all readers, are— 



The True Stoty of Benjamin Franklin. 5"y'iL°BRf6GE's"^RooKs 
A Little Maid of Concord-Town. 



A Romance of the Revolution. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY 



. $1.50 
. 1.50 

The Deserter. ^,^^°AViW5<¥!iERic 1.25 

The Prince of Peace, S'/.^|^?;m^'^{,JrKl.°ktB'iN) 1.50 

Bilberry Boys and Girls. iJ'so^YEstvETt''?''"""^''"-'^^ - - .1.25 



For sale by all booksellers. Complete descriptive catalogue sent upon application. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 



Rebind Your Books 



We want Library work— all we can get. 

We are making a success of rebinding and 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 
sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
small expense. 

Never discard a book if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
better bound than the day it was published. 

We bind more magazines than any firm in 
Chicago— because of our high-grade work and 
close prices. 

We do our work according to the specifica- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. 

! Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
Rebinding, 35 cents and upward. 
Repairing, 10 cents and upward. 

If you have work to be done, let us hear 
from you now. 

THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 




Typewriter 



Fitted with Card Platen, meets every 
requirement for Library Card Indexing 
and for writing on cards for any pur- 
pose whatever. In use in hundreds of 
Libraries and Business Houses where 
elaborate Card Index Systems are 
maintained. It is the Simple, Durable, 
Best Value Typewriter. 



ASK FOR ART CATALOGUE. 



The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 

154 Monroe Street, Chicago, 111. 
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LIBRARIES 

We beg to inform Librarians that our extensive miscellaneous business en- 
ables us to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard 
books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current 
publications of the day. 

"If a book's out it's here" 

is our motto 

Our special Library Department enables us to fill prders for Public and 
School Libraries intelligently, and with care and promptness. All details at- 
tended to carefully. The best facilities for importing books, and we make a 
specialty of picking up scarce books. 

Before placing their orders, Librarians would do well to communicate with 
us, our prices are low. Send for catalogue K of books, it includes Fiction, 
Poetry, Art, Biography, Reference, History, Travel, Religion and Philosophy, 
Scientific and Medical, and specially selected lists of books suitable for School 
Libraries. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Ill to 120 Michigan Ave., Cor. Madison St. 

Originators of the Catalogue Business. CHICAGO. 
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L. B. 

Perforating Stamp 



A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they nn ay be identified beyond question. This stannp 
cuts the nanne into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 

Address all orders to 

Libreiry BiarceiUL 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 
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H. H. Cooke Walter Hill Almon Burtch 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

. General Library Agents 

144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO * 

ATIT'E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co* 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 




Minneapolis, June i8, 1898 
Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 
you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 
J. K. HOSMER 

Library Bureau 



115 Madison Street, Chicago 
530 AUantic Avenue, Boston 



280 Broadway, New York 

112 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 



1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 



The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LA NOUAOES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 

the Hammond. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

)^ome Offices aijd Factory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 
branches: 

New York, 167 Broadway 

Philadelphia, 33 & 35 S. loth St. 

Boston 300 Washington St. 

St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth St. 

Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 

Pittsburgh, 237 Fourth Ave, 

Kansas City. 17 W. 9th St. 

Minneapolis, 3 N. Third St. 
London and Birmingham. 

Send a five-cent sUnip to the HOflB OFFICE and a correct 
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The School Library in the School- 
room 
Mary Crowell, Dayton, Ohio 

The Dayton public library has estab- 
lished a department for the special use 
of the children in the public grammar 
schools from the fourth grade up. 

The books of this library are kept at 
the main building in a collection sepa- 
rate from the other departments for 
general circulation to the public, and, 
during the school months, is open only 
to the teachers to draw for distribution 
to the children of their respective rooms. 
Thus the teacher becomes a sub-libra- 
rian, and into her hand is given the 
power to choose to a very great extent 
what, if anything, shall be the mental 
food and recreation of the children in 
the hours when they are not under her 
direct supervision in the schoolroom. 
After the books have been selected and 
delivered in the bookcases from the main 
library, and they have been checked up 
with the charging slips sent with them, 
some one of the children who is neat 
and trustworthy is selected to look 
after them, reserving to the teacher, 
however, the first distribution to the 
pupils. 

When the books are brought from 
the school library to the room the chil- 
dren are all very anxious to get to the 
bookcase and select their books, but as 
we are only allowed one-half as many 
books as we have pupils, the question 
is asked. Who may have them first? As 
the books are somewhat of a pleasure, 
and must be used as an incentive and 
reward, it seems fairer to allow to those 



who have shown the greatest diligence 
in getting their lessons the privilege of 
first choice when the books come. This 
year in my class there are 42 pupils, so 
only 21 books were allowed. As soon 
as the books arrived the children were 
so eager to have them that I took the 
charging book at once and decided to 
commence at the head of the class to 
give them out. Of course they reached 
the first and better half of the class. 
The rest were just as anxious for them 
as the brighter pupils, but they must 
wait until the books are returned. The 
boys and girls watch eagerly for the 
return of the books by their compan- 
ions, and as soon as they are seen re- 
turning one, they immediately leave 
their places and take the book (if it is 
one they have not read), so the books 
are rarely seen upon the library shelves. 
After the first time the books are 
charged, the pupil whom I select to do 
the charging must mark the date when 
given out, and see that they are brought 
in at the end of seven days and in 
proper condition; anything to the con- 
trary must be reported at once. As a 
rule the children are particular to bring 
them in at the expiration of the allotted 
time, and also in good condition; that 
is, they are careful to keep them clean, 
not tear them, nor turn the corners of 
the leaves to mark their places. When 
they do not, the fact is noted and the 
privilege of drawing books from the 
library is taken away for a short time 
or until it is known that more care willi 
be exercised in the future. This is done 
because there is no other way of cor- 
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recting this habit. The pupils are gen- 
erally sorry for this loss, and often ask 
for the restoration of their privilege. 
To show how anxious they are about 
their books being in at the right time, 
I can relate numerous cases where the 
children after reaching school will come 
of their own accord and tell me that 
they have a book which is due and 
which they have forgotten to bring, and 
ask if they may please go home and get 
it. They will even ask to lose their 
recess time* to go for a book, and sev- 
eral times I have had them ask if they 
might return after the evening dis- 
missal. It teaches the children to be 
prompt and also helps the memory, for 
the next time they are not apt to forget. 

Books and pictures are very useful in 
discipline. When the pupils that are 
quick with their lessons get through 
with them, and the teacher is busy with 
other classes, if they have nothing to 
occupy their time they are apt to get 
into mischief. Give them the right to 
go to the table or bookcase and select 
somethmg they want to read or look 
at, they will do so quietly, return to 
their places, and will not require atten- 
tion from the teacher. This right is 
very seldom abused. 

The good effect that the school li- 
brary has had upon the children and 
parents during the few years of its ex- 
istence has been very pleasing and sat- 
isfactory. The parents take as much 
interest in the books as the children. 
They want to read them and ask the 
children to bring them home certain 
ones that they may have that oppor- 
tunity. In this way other members of 
the family are reached, and their stand- 
ard of reading will gradually be raised 
as a result of reading from a library 
selected with special care. Note the 
following facts in regard to this library. 
There has been a circulation of 38,000V. 
during 12 school months. It has proved 
very successful in reducing the number 
of poor books of unhealthy tendency, 
which the children constantly drew 
from the general library. 

In two of my classes, numbering 87, 
only four read books from both libra- 



ries (the general and the school de- 
partment). The parents of 57 of these 
children read the books taken home; 
37 of the children said that discussions 
were often carried on as to the relative 
merits of the books. This is only a 
statement from two classes of the good 
work being done. What must be ac- 
complished in the thousands of families 
among which the books are circulating? 

This library has proved a source of 
comfort to the children living in the 
districts located a great distance from 
the center of the city. There are many 
things which sometimes make it im- 
possible for them to go to the main li- 
brary. When they do go they do not 
know the best books to select, and as a 
consequence they carry home all kinds 
of literature, good, bad, and indifferent. 

The school library has changed all 
this; every child in the city has the ad- 
vantage of getting books without any 
inconvenience to himself, and the par- 
ents rest easy in the knowledge that 
the child will have access only to books 
of the better sort. 

As a result of reading good books the 
children are acquiring a taste for good 
literature, useful knowledge, the imagi- 
nation is being developed, their vo- 
cabularies are being enriched, great 
improvement is noticeable in their lan- 
guage work, and they are becoming well 
informed on many subjects. 

This excellent work has not only 
helped the children, but has been the 
means of taking good books into hun- 
dreds of homes where good literature 
was scarcely ever found. It has given 
all the members of the family the chance 
to read interesting and instructive 
books which they would not get in any 
other way, for many would never get 
them of their own accord from the li- 
brary. When children are very much 
interested in certain stories, and talk of 
this or that hero or heroine, to whom 
they have taken such a liking, it arouses 
the curiosity of the older members, and 
creates in them a desire to know more 
of these people about whom the chil- 
dren are so excited; so they read the 
book to find out the reason why the 
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children have been so fascinated. In 
some cases the children tell some in- 
teresting story to the parents, so when 
the next book is brought home they 
either want to read the book or hear 
the story told by the child. 

The grand work of establishing this 
school library which has already ac- 
complished so much good, and which 
will keep on doing so, has been given 
to us through the earnest efforts of our 
librarian, Miss Doren, and to her we 
teachers, parents, and children owe our 
thanks. 

A Classification of Psycholog^y 

Jaul Dieserud, librarian Field Columbian mu- 
seum, Chicago 

Among the new subjects pressing for 
recognition at the hands of the classi- 
fier, certainly none has a better title to 
its claim than the science of anthro- 
pology. Whole museums and depart- 
ments of museums, institutions and so- 
cieties are devoted to it, and the United 
States bureau of ethnology has at last, 
as it would seem, successfully drawn 
the boundary lines of the new science. 
It comprises, according to what is at 
least the American view, a complete 
study of the genus homo, his body and 
his mind, his relations to the rest of the 
animal kingdom, and the varieties or 
species composing the genus (phylology 
and ethnography), besides archaeology 
and demology or ethnology, which last 
borderland leads to sociology. 

This being the case it would seem as 
if the librarian cannot long postpone 
the acknowledgment of the fact and 
the consequent revision of his classifica- 
tion. It is evident that any arrange- 
ment that does not provide for every 
important subject, or place it where it 
belongs according to the most enlight- 
ened minds of the age, is a fruitful 
source of misinformation among the 
patrons of a library. A librarian who 
nowadays persists in referring his read- 
ers to biology for books on archaeology, 
to philosophy for psychology, or to the 
useful arts for human physiology, fos- 
ters and maintains illogical and an- 



tiquated ideas, a serious thing for a 
propagator of knowledge to do. 

As already mentioned in this journal 
I have prepared a decimal classification 
for anthropology, and today submit to 
the readers that part of it which treats 
of psychology. Anthropology cover- 
ing 500-6CO in my scheme, psychology 
would be 530-539. Its chief merit, if it 
has any, is the application of modern 
technical terms. Psychology is of course 
today a science, since it has adopted 
scientific methods, and it has at present 
just as much or as little to do with phi- 
losophy as any other science It is a 
single science, and a classification that 
splits it up in two parts, one called 
mind and body and another mental 
faculties, is at this day not up to date, 
to state it mildly. The expression, mind 
and body, which survives even in so 
creditable a work as the A. L. A. list of 
subject headings, is an extremely bad 
term, as it unconsciously gives support 
to the now odious supposition that there 
is a well-defined part of mental phe- 
nomena which has nothing to do with 
the human body. Physiological psy- 
chology, besides being a modern term, 
conveys no such idea. 

I do not flatter myself with the be- 
lief that mine is an ideal classification, 
but I modestly think that it is an im- 
provement on any I have yet seen. 
Hints and criticism will be thankfully 
received either privately or through 
the medium of this journal. 

530-39. Psychology. 

.02 Text-books, etc. 

.1 Theories of essence of mind. 

.11 Materialism. 

.12 Dualism. 

.13 Monism. 

.14 Mind stuff— theory. 

.15 Soul. 

.16 Ego. 

.2 Comparative psychology. 

.3 Evolution of the mind. 

.4 Juvenile psychology, or Pedagogic 

anthropology. 
.5 Racial psychology. 
.6 Influence of sex. 
.7 Influence of surroundings. 
.8 Heredity. 
.9 Genius. 
531. Sensation. 
.1 Muscular. 
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.2 Touch. 
.3 Taste. 
.4 Smell. 
.5 Hearing. 
.6 Vision. 

532. Physiological psychology. 
.1 Brain localities. 

.2 Psychometry. 

.21 Psycho-physics. 

.22 Weber's law. 

.23 Fechner's law. 

.24 Duration of mental acts. 

.3 Physiognomy. 

.4 Phrenology. 

.5 Palmistry. 

533. Memory. 

534. Instinct and habit. 
.1 Instinct. 

.2 Habit. 

535. Intellectual and cognitive faculties. 
.1 Perception. 

.11 Perception of time. 
.12 Perception of space. 
.13 Perception of reality. 
.14 Perception of motion. 
.15 Perception of cause. 
.2 Attention. 

.3 Consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness. 
.31 Consciousness. 
.32 Self-consciousness. 
.4 Conception. 

.5 Discrimination ahd comparison. 
.6 Association. 
.7 Imagination. 
.8 ' ' 



536. 



.1 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.2 

.3 
.4 

:l 



537. 



538. 



539. 



easonmg. 
Emotional and active faculties. 
Feeling. 

Pleasure and pain. 
Sense feelings. 
Emotions. 
Temperaments. 
Desire. 
Will. 

Esthetic sentiment. 
Ethic sentiment. 
Sleep, dreams, etc. 
Sleep. 
Dreams. 
Somnambulism. 
Suggestion. 
Hypnotism. 
Spiritualism. 

Second sight and divination. 
Mental pathology. 
Mnemonic derangements. 
Sickness of the will. 
Double personality, etc. 
Criminal psychology (Kleptomania, 

etc.). 
Hypochondria. 
Catalepsy. 
Ecstatics. 
Hallucinations. 
Insanity. 
Mental Hygiene. 



The Fisk Free and Public Library 
Louise B. Krause, New Orleans, La. 

In view of the fact that the next an- 
nual conference of the A. L. A. will be 
held in a southern state, the attention 
of many librarians will probably be di- 
rected in the coming year to the prog- 
ress and needs of library work in the 
south. The southern states have not in 
the past been particularly active along 
this line, but there are signs of an 
awakening, and the south is destined to 
be heard from in the library world. 
One of the new and progressive libra- 
ries of the south is the Fisk free and 
public library, of which so little is 
known in the north that a brief sketch 
of its history and work may be both 
interesting and instructive to the read- 
ers of Public Libraries. 

The Fisk free and public library is 
the outcome of the union of two pre- 
viously existing libraries in New Or- 
leans: the Lyceum library, which circu- 
lated its volumes only among life 
members and teachers in the School 
Board schools, and the Fisk library, 
which existed for reference purposes 
only, but loaned books to a few stu- 
dents. 

Early in 1895. the city council took 
steps to provide a building for the re- 
ception of these two libraries. The 
Court building on Lafayette square was 
selected for this purpose, and the libra- 
ries were given over to the entife con- 
trol of the city in 1896. The newly ap- 
pointed library board met for the first 
time in December, 1896, transacted the 
necessary business for the equipment 
and organization of the newly formed 
library, and the reading room was 
opened to the public Jan. 18, 1897. 
William Beer had consented to assume 
the duties of librarian in addition to his 
duties as librarian of the Howard memo- 
rial library, and it is due to his energy 
and able executive ability that the li- 
brary owes its rapid and successful or- 
ganization. 

The present income of the library is 
derived from the Fisk endowment, the 
rental of stores on the ground floor of 
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the library building, and an annual ap- 
propriation, the amount of which is de- 
termined by the city council. This ap- 
propriation was $1500 the first year and 
$7000 the second year. It is hoped, 
however, that the annual appropriation 
will increase yearly as the library dem- 
onstrates its value to the city. 

The number of volumes received from 
the two libraries was about 28,000, each 
library contributing about one half of 
this number, which contained a dupli- 
cate set of 3000 public documents, and 
many volumes so worn out that they 
were only fit to be discarded. This 
number was reinforced by 8ooov. of 
high class fiction, which included a 
large per cent of French fiction, and 
about 300 children's books. At present 
the library numbers about 32,000 work- 

^ ing volumes. 

^ The method of organizing this library 
cannot fail to be of interest to those 
called upon to handle a similar prob- 
lem. It might be well to note first in 
this connection, that the great need of 
New Orleans was a free circulating li- 
brary; its reference needs being amply 
supplied by the Howard memorial li- 
brary, which, under the administration 
of Mr Beer, paved the way for the pub- 
lic library movement. It therefore was 
important that the circulation of the 
newly formed library begin as soon as 
possible. It has been noted that the 
reading room was opened on Jan. 18, 
1897, about a month after the hrst 
board meeting. Here are found 180 of 
the best current periodicals, American, 
English, French, German, and Italian 
publications. being represented. Thirty 
daily papers are also taken, London, 
Paris, and Berlin each being represented 
by a leading daily. Two months after 
the opening of the reading room a tem- 
porary finding list of fiction appeared, 
and the fiction of the library was put 
into circulation. Up to the present 
time no effort has been made to circu- 
late the other classes, although there is 
at present a circulation of about 10 per 
cent non-fiction. The librarian's plan 
in making fiction prominent has been 
to obtain for the library a large number 



of card-holders, and to familiarize them 
with the method of drawing books, thus 
paving the way for subsequent work. 
A classed finding list of the library, the 
abridged D. C. being the system used, 
is now in progress. As classes are com- 
pleted they are printed and posted in 
the library for the use of the public. 
Lists of recent accessions and works on 
a particular subject have appeared from 
time to time in the daily papers. These 
have been cut out and mounted on card- 
board Some of the lists of new books 
have been printed on single sheets and 
sold for a small sum. Type-written 
lists have also been prepared for con- 
sultation by the public. 

It is the intention of the library to 
circulate practically all of its volumes. 
Bound periodicals and those over two 
months old are allowed to circulate, and 
valuable works may be drawn by mak- 
ing a deposit. The number of card- 
holders up to date is 7C00, and the av- 
erage monthly circulation, one book on 
a card, is 68oov. for home use, and 500V. 
for reference use. The highest daily 
circulation on record is 411, the lowest 
150. Owing to climatic conditions the 
circulation during the summer months 
is much less in proportion than in our 
northern libraries. The library is open 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. week da^s, and 
Sundays from i to 6 p. m. The staff 
consists of the librarian, who gives half 
time, six assistants, one boy and two 
janitors. The library at present occu- 
pies the second floor of the building 
selected by the city for its use, and for- 
merly known as St Patrick's hall. The 
hall, which occupies the seconcLfloor of 
the building, has a floor space of 80x180 
feet. The entrance doors are in the 
center of the south side of the hall. 
There is also a room of 1200 square feet 
used as a reading room for ladies and 
children. A gallery having an area of 
7200 square feet surrounds the hall on 
three sides. Opening from the west 
end 6500 square feet are set off by a 
low railing and form the book room, 
allowing ample space also for the work 
of the staff. The librarian's desk is 
lalso within this inclosure. At the south- 
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west corner of this improvised book 
room, the point nearest the entrance 
doors, is found the loan desk, which 
coramands a view of the entire room 
and of the doors of the adjoining rooms. 
Between the south railing of this book 
room and the south wall of the hall is 
a large space furnished with tables, and 
used by the public for consulting find- 
ing lists and preparing call slips. 

The remainder of the hall which lies 
in front of the loan desk is used for 
reference and periodical reading rooms. 

Here are found modern library equip- 
ments, oak reading tables with reading 
lamps, rubber socked chairs, as the floor 
is bare except for strips of matting, a 
case of well-selected reference books, 
five newspaper reading desks and three 
periodical racks. There is a seating 
capacity of over lOO, with plenty of 
room for additional tables and chairs 
when necessary. The walls are adorned 
with a few suitable pictures, notices re- 
garding the use or misuse of the library, 
and a bulletin board near the entrance. 

The ladies' and children's reading 
room, of which mention has been made, 
contains reading tables and a periodical 
rack, in which are placed special edu- 
cational periodicals for the use of teach- 
ers, also a number of children's peri- 
odicals. 

The gallery is not at present used 
except for storage purposes, and in a 
southern climate, where little artificial 
heat is necessary, it avoids the objection 
of being overheated, and therefore in- 
jurious to books shelved in it. The li- 
brarian has large plans for the future 
when the necessary funds are available. 
These plans are for special study rooms 
in the gallery for the use of teachers 
and pupils, generous loans of books to 
the schools, a children's reading room 
on the ground floor of the building, and 
three delivery stations in suitable dis- 
tricts of the city. 

This library possesses the all- import- 
ant grace of hospitality, which wel- 
comes the questioning stranger or 
timid inquirer in such a manner as to 
leave a most pleasant impression of 
the Fisk free and public library. 



Too Maoy OrgaQizations 

The best work in the world sometimes 
suffers from having too many instru- 
ments for its accomplishment. There 
is great danger at the present time in 
many of the states of too much centrif- 
ugal action in educational matters con- 
sidered in the broad and only true sense, 
including not only elementary and high 
schools, colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional and technical schools, but also 
the equally important group of agencies 
for home education, libraries, museums,- 
study clubs, extension teaching, and 
tests and credentials. The ideal organ- 
ization is more nearly shown in New 
York than elsewhere, where, under the 
title of University of the State, these in- 
terests, except the elementary schools, 
are massed together in a department 
entirely out of politics. In many states 
library commissions are springing up 
to do work that ought to be done by the 
state library, and usually wisely, for in 
most cases the state library is in the 
control of persons with no interest and 
who would have no efficiency in the 
modern work. But the remedy ought 
to be to put new men and new life into 
the state library and let it do its proper 
work instead of creating new institu- 
tions. Where this is impracticable, the 
separate commission is infinitely better 
than nothing, but it ought to have in 
mind consolidation at the earliest prac- 
ticable day with the state library. 

Then, in many states there is a sepa- 
rate law library and a university library 
owned by the state, and in some, like 
Wisconsin, a historical library, which 
is properly the historical department 
of the state library. Add to this the 
state university, with its independent 
board of regents, and the state depart- 
ment of education, and we get from four 
to eight times as many different bodies, 
working on the same general problem, 
as would be advised by any experienced 
man who wished to accomplish the best 
results with a given expenditure of time 
and money. It would be foolish to let 
our sound theories override practical 
considerations in such cases, and we 
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must get the needed work done as we 
can if we cannot secure it as it ought 
to be. But every worker in these fields 
ought to bear in mind the lesson of the 
successful business and other corpora- 
tions which increase efficiency, reduce 
expenses, and in every way strengthen 
themselves by consolidating and elim- 
inating useless administrative machin- 
ery. These various departments all 
have the general end of education for 
the people of the state. As long as they 
are under separate heads there is sure 
to be less of cooperation and more of 
possible friction, with a considerable 
waste in practical administration. The 
two things that are most important now 
are to get education in all its phases 
dissociated entirely from practical pol- 
itics, and to consolidate the educational 
interests of each state into the smallest 
practicable number of bodies. 

Melvil Dewey. 



In Regard to Reading 

Sherman Williams, Supt. of Schools, Glens 

Falls, N. Y. 

The average child can easily be led 
to enjoy the best literature. AH that is 
necessary is that he shall have a fair 
chance to get, at different periods of his 
life, good literature, suited to his matu- 
rity of mind, and as much attention given 
to the matter as is given to his educa- 
tion in other respects. The character 
of school reading books, until very re- 
cently, has been a great obstacle, and 
even now most of the lower books are 
filled with words only, mere twaddle, 
that cannot possibly interest a child. 
There can be no success in the training 
of a child in any subject unless he is 
interested in the work. He need not 
necessarily love it for its own sake, but 
he must be interested in it, either be- 
cause he loves it, or because of the 
results that will follow the work. 

One of the mischievous results of the 
average reading is that it introduces 
new words so slowly that the child has 
no chance to acquire a good reading vo- 
cabulary quickly. He should, of course, 
acquire his reading vocabulary much 



more rapidly than he did his speaking 
vocabulary, but he does not, and because 
he does not have a fair chance to do so. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
long words cannot be added to a child's 
reading vocabulary as readily as short 
ones. He will learn ** butterfly" as soon 
as *• cat." It is not the length of the 
word, but the occasion to use it, that 
determines its difficulty. One of the 
most pernicious things imaginable is 
the retelling of old stories in simple lan- 
guage, especially stories told in words 
of one syllable. When a child is ready 
for a story it will be found that the 
author has told it in a more satisfactory 
manner than any '* editor'* will be able 
to do. 

It is the thought, not the words, that 
chiefly determines the difficulty of an 
article. 

Pupils who have been in school three 
years will ordinarily be good readers if 
they have had a fair chance to learn, but 
if their reading has been confined to the 
ordinary first, second, and third readers, 
they will have had new words introduced 
so slowly that they will not, ordinarily, 
be good readers unless they have done 
a good deal of reading out of school; in 
other words, learned to read in spite 
of the school and not because of it. 

Just as SQon as the pupils know a few 
words their reading should be literature, 
not mere words. Readers should be 
made to meet this need. Children would 
then learn to love literature as easily and 
naturally as they learn to walk. 

They should early learn to use refer- 
ence books, and should be encouraged 
to form little libraries of their own. 
The matter read in school should in- 
clude an occasional selection beyond 
the thought of the average member of 
the class, so as to stimulate the brighter 
pupils and test the ability of all. 



The annual meeting of the Illinois 
State library association will be held at 
Champaign, February 21-22. Programs 
and full notice will be sent out in a few 
days. 
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Practical Hints on Organizing 

Zella Frances Adams, M, L. (Northwestern 
Uniyersity), Eyanston, 111. 

Classification— C'<p«//«f/^//. 
The D. C. 

Survey of the System.— A clear idea of 
the decimal classification can best be 
obtained from the author's own ex- 
planation, which is given at the begin- 
ning of his work, and from which the 
following quotation is taken: 

The field of knowledge is divided 
into nine main classes, and these are 
numbered by the digits, i to 9. Cy- 
clopedias, periodicals, etc., so general 
in character as to belong to no one of 
these classes, are marked naught, and 
form a tenth class Each class is sim- 
ilarly separated into nine divisions, 
general works belonging to no division 
having naught in place of the division 
number. Divisions are similarly di- 
vided into nine sections, and the pro- 
cess is repeated as often as necessary. 
Thus 512 means class 5 (natural sci- 
ence), division I (mathematics). section 
2 (algebra), and every algebra is num- 
bered 512. 

In the introduction the author gives 
a brief history of the development of 
the system, and other information of 
interest and value. Special attention 
should be paid to Suggestions to users, 
on pages 25 to 29. 

Following the introduction is the 
First summary, a table showing the 10 
classes, which are as follows: 

General works. 

1 Philosophy. 

2 Religion. 

3 Sociology. 

4 Philology. 

5 Natural science. 

6 Useful arts. 

7 Fine arts. 

8 Literature. 

9 History. 

On the next page is the Second 
summary. This adds the nine divi- 
sions under each class. Then comes 
the Third summary, which occupies 10 
pages, and gives a view of the nine di- 
visions, with the nine sections under 



each. This summary carries the classi- 
fication to three figures, the numbers 
being distributed as follows: 

000-099 General works. 

100-199 Philosophy. 

200-299 Religioil. 

300-399 Sociology. 

400-499 Philology. 

500-599 Natural science. 

600-699 Useful arts. 

700-799 Fine arts. 

800-899 Literature. 

900-999 History. 

The complete tables, with sub-sec- 
tions, occupy the body of the book. 
These contain full information in regard 
to subjects included in each class. All 
numbers added for sub-sections are sep- 
arated from the first three figures by a 
decimal point. 

The Relativ index, consisting of 20,- 
000 subject headings, with class number 
for each, follows the complete tables. 
It may be used to verify numbers al- 
ready assigned, or, after becoming fa- 
miliar with the system, in obtaining 
class numbers directly. The index is 
preceded by directions and explana- 
tions. 

Its Application.— Having looked 
through the book and obtained a gen- 
eral idea of its arrangement, the user 
should turn again to page 25 and study 
the suggestions given. A working 
knowledge of the system can be most 
quickly gained by selecting some book 
whose subject-matter presents no spe- 
cial difficulty, and proceeding to clas- 
sify it. Take, for example, Longfellow's 
poems. A glance through the First 
summary of the D. C. will show that 
it belongs to class 8, literature. In the 
Second summary there will be found 
under 800 — literature — nine divisions, 
as follows: 

810 American. 

820 English. 

830 German. 

840 French. 

850 Italian. 

860 Spanish. 

870 Latin. 

880 Greek. 

890 Minor languages. 
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It is plain that the book is American 
literature, and 810 the number required. 
Now turn to the Third summary, and 
note the sections under 810. These are: 

811 American poetry. 

812 ** drama. 

813 ** fiction. 

814 ** essays. 

815 ** oratory. 

816 •* letters. 

817 ** satire, humor. 

818 '• miscellany. 
819 

The book is evidently poetry, and its 
class number is 811. To carry the clas- 
sification still farther, look up 811 in 
the complete tables, and there may be 
found Longfellow's full number, 81 1.34. 

It is not desirable to use the full 
number in small libraries, but reference 
to the full tables verifies the work al- 
ready done For still further confir- 
mation the Relativ index may be 
consulted. Here again, under Long- 
fellow's name his full number is given. 
With so many aids and safeguards there 
is small chance of making a mistake, 
providing the classifier is sure of his 
subject. On page 26 there are some 
helpful suggestions concerning meth- 
ods of determining the subject of a 
book. 

If, as suggested above, the class num- 
ber is limited to three figures, all poetry 
by American authors will fall in class 
8 1 1, and the works of each author must 
be distinguished by an author-mark. 
This mark is assigned from the Cutter 
author table, as explained for fiction. 
Thus the complete call number for 
Longfellow's poems is 811 L86; for 
Bryant's, 811 B84; for Whittier's, 811 
W61, etc. 

In preparing labels for the backs 
of books, write the class number just 
above the book number. 

An examination of the Third sum- 
mary for literature will show that the 
heads for the first eight sections are 
the same for all languages except the 
Latin and Greek, which vary but 
slightly, and class numbers are as easily 
found for the literature of other lan- 
guages as for the English language. 



The fiction numbers need not be 
used. It is much simpler, as stated in 
a previous chapter, to put all fiction in 
one class, regardless of language. 

In history it is sometimes best to use 
four figures for the class number. For 
instance, in Motley's Rise of the Dutch 
republic, 949.2 is more definite than 
949. which applies to all the minor 
countries of Europe. 

Likewise in geography and descrip- 
tion, five figures are frequently used. 
An example of this is Thoreau's Maine 
woods, the class number for which is 
91741. This number is more satisfac- 
tory than 917 alone would be. as the 
latter applies to the whole of North 
America. 

Special Libraries.- -Libraries generally 
have considerable Shakespeare litera- 
ture, consisting of various editions of 
complete works, separate plays, biog- 
raphies, criticisms, etc. In order to 
keep these together, it is a good plan 
to make what is called a special library 
for Shakespeare. This is done simply 
by giving all works by him, or con- 
cerning him, his class number. 822.33. 
Each different work must receive also 
its book number, obtained from edi- 
tor, author, or title — whichever distin- 
guishes it best. For example, Dyce's 
edition of Shakespeare is 822.33 D98; 
Hudson's Life, art and characters of 
Shakespeare is 822.33 H86; a separate 
copy ot Macbeth is 822.33 Ml 2. 

Books intended for reference only, 
and not for general circulation, should 
also form a special library. These 
books are classified in the usual man- 
ner, but receive in addition to class and 
book number the word reference, or the 
abbreviation ref. written on the book 
plate. 

Books are arranged on the shelves 
numerically according to class num- 
bers, and unden each class alphabetic- 
ally according to authors. Fiction and 
biography being most frequently called 
for are usually placed near the charging 
desk. For referenccbooks a convenient 
corner is reserved, where they may be 
easily consulted. 
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We wish to acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to the New York state library 
school for the preparation of the index 
to Vol. 3 of Public Libraries. While 
its preparation delayed the appearance 
of the January number somewhat, the 
index reached those who bind their 
magazines at the close of the year. 

In the flood of enthusiasm which sur- 
rounds the work of a librarian in these 
latter days, there seems to be some dan- 
ger that the possession of this quality 
may be taken for more than its real 
value in the sum of preparation. This 
is particularly true in regard to the prep- 
aration which is received in the short- 
term library classes. There is quite a 
class of .young people who have had 
from five to eight weeks' study in these 
classes who are enteung into active 
competition with the more advanced stu- 
dents in the work,and even in some cases 
with those who have spent years in serv- 
ice and training. Would it not be ex- 
pedient for the good of the profession 
to limit the privileges of these short- 



term classes to those already engaged 
in the work, but who for any reason de- 
sire to give a little time to regular study 
of the work? So far these classes have 
been conducted generally by those who 
have a professional standing of some 
note, and it sounds rather plausible to 
the unwary when one says he has taken 
a course of instruction under Mrs A or 
Mr B, well-known names in the library 
field. It leaves rather an unpleasant 
task in the hands of some to make it 
plain to these would-be library workers, 
and to library boards who are asked to 
employ them, that their claim to be 
prepared to enter on active service is a 
questionable one. 

During the Christmas recess the 
American historical association held 
its annual meeting at New Haven. The 
gathering was of uncommon interest, as 
the Economic association held its ses- 
sions in the same city at the same time. 
The associated historians now number 
1200, and with $12,000 of sound securi- 
ties in the treasury, two important ad- 
vances are scored. First, the American 
historical review is adopted as the organ 
of the association, and is sent to mem- 
bers without extra charge. As the an- 
nual dues of the body are but S3, this 
should lead to a large accession of new 
members among librarians and libra- 
ries. Second, part of the income is to 
be devoted to printing historical mss. 
of importance, beginning, very proba- 
bly, with the letters of John C Calhoun. 

At this annual meeting in New Ha- 
ven, the American historical asso- 
ciation appointed J. N. Larned, R. G. 
Thwaites, W. E. Foster, A. Howard 
Clark and George lies as a Biblio- 
graphical commission to advise the ex- 
ecutive council with reference to various 
bibliographical projects that may be 
submitted to the association, and also 
to cooperate with the American Library 
Association on matters of common in- 
terest to the two societies. If this ac- 
tion is followed by bodies similar to 
the associated historians it will mean 
much in advancing the aims of the A. 
L. A. in providing "the best reading for 
the largest number at the least cost." 
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The occasion afforded an opportu- 
nity to enlist new contributors for Mr 
Larned's forthcoming Bibliography of 
American history. This guide grows 
under his hands, and may comprise as 
many as 1800 titles. In the book edi- 
tion there may be included references 
to noteworthy magazine and review arti- 
cles, reports, proceedings, and the like, 
all of value and interest to the historical 
student. 

More than once at New Haven there 
was inquiry as to the revision and reis- 
sue of the Readers' guide in economics. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, of Harvard, declares 
that he has reason to bless the little 
book every week that he lives — although 
as it was published in 1891 it is sadly out 
of date. 

Nothing better has been or can be 
said concerning the appointment of a 
librarian of the Congressional library 
than the following from the New York 
Tribune: 

That the late John Russell Young 
made a success as librarian of Congress 
is admitted by nearly everyone, includ- 
ing the professional librarians and other 
educators who so strongly opposed his 
appointment. But the satisfaction he 
gave was not due to his previous train- 
ing as a journalist, but rather to his fine 
executive ability and the good judgment 
he exercised in choosing many of his 
assistants. It was a perilous thing to 
place the foremost library of the coun- 
try in charge of a newspaper man abso- 
lutely without experience in executive 
library management; but in this one 
case it seems to have been without det- 
riment to the literary public, and even 
to its advantage. 

Admitting all this, the fact still re- 
mains that the position demands not 
merely an able man, whether politician 
or newspaper man or lawyer, but the 
ablest professional talent in the field. 
Now that the place must again be filled, 
why not seek out the foremost profes- 
sional librarian in the country to occupy 
it? The time has gone by when a poli- 
tician, no matter how able, or a journal- 
ist, no matter how successful, or an 



author, no matter how brilliant, should 
be placed in such a position, if these 
are his only qualifications. Altogether 
apart from recognizing librarianship as 
the profession which it has come to as- 
sume, the interests of the public demand 
that the government should secure the 
very best man, educated, trained and 
experienced, to administer its national 
library. 

When preparation was being made to 
reorganize the Library of Congress, the 
joint congressional committee on the 
library properly called on several of the 
leading members of the American Li- 
brary Association to give their views 
on the changes necessary to meet the 
new conditions . . . Drawing on their 
wide experience m library administra- 
tion, they made many valuable recom- 
mendations, some of which have been 
incorporated in the expanded plan for 
administering the Congressional library. 
At this juncture it seems entirely feasi- 
ble to secure the services of one of 
these eminent men, or another equally 
prominent in the library world, not 
simply to give a few suggestions, but 
to administer permanently the library 
along the lines of the latest library 
methods and in keeping with the re- 
quirements of a truly national institu- 
tion. 

Attention is called to the outline for 
the next meeting of the Library section 
of the N. E.A., as prepared by the com- 
mittee, in another column of this num- 
ber. It is a matter of congratulation 
that the committee in charge of the pro- 
gram is earnestly at work, and has 
prepared already the lines along which 
the discussions will move. Public 
Libraries was first in the field in urg- 
ing the formation of this section, has 
labored zealously, as far as permitted, 
for the success of its object, and still 
believes that if the purposes for which 
the section was formed be the first con- 
sideration in the minds of those charged 
with their attainment, that the Library 
section of the N. E. A. will be one of 
the most potent factors in the educa- 
tional movement. 
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Best Novels of 1898 

Mrs Lina Brown Reed, Minneapolis public 
library 

The following titles of books of the 
past year are offered as a select list of 
the newest fiction which the present re- 
viewer has had an opportunity of read- 
ing. One hesitates to prefix the rather 
arbitrary term ''best" to a selection of 
this kind made by a single hand trom 
a branch of letters so varied in its 
choice of subjects, and governed by 
such flexible literary canons as the art 
of fiction is at present. It is thought 
that the following list probably includes 
all of the best, for literary treatment 
and dignity of theme, especially of the 
novels of character, which the year has 
seen. When it comes to the lighter 
stories of incident and adventure, there 
may easily be a supplementary opinion 
to the one herein recorded. At all 
events, the list is sufficiently varied to 
show that there is no need of accept- 
ing anything that is dull, ill-written, or 
in anyway offensive to an exacting taste 
in the wide choice of recreative read- 
ing which it is our privilege to enjoy 
today. 
Bates, Arlo.— The Puritans. 

This book gives a picture of the tendency 
toward semi-monasticism seen to some extent 
in the Episcopal church, together with an an- 
alysis of modern progressive religious thought, 
as it is found in a circle of more or less cultured 
Bostonians. Incidentally some of the semi- 
religious fads of the time are treated with no 
gentle touch. The book is one which provokes 
thought, and at the same time furnishes abun- 
dant entertainment, even though it occasionally 
borders on the melodramatic, and some of the 
characters are distinctly unpleasant. A story 
sure to be repellant to readers in certain moods, 
but one in which the open eye of criticism can- 
not help seeing much merit. 
Castle, Agnes and Egcrton.— The Pride of 
Jennico. 

A purely imaginative romance with a com- 
plex plot and delightfully mixed up situations, 
out of which the hero and heroine finally emerge 
in satisfactory relation toward each other. This 
can be safely recommended as a well written 
and enlivening story for all who need to refrain 
for a while from pondering on the deep things 
of life, and for those to whom the "novel with a 
purpose" fails to bring entertainment. 
Deland, Margaret.— Old Chester Tales. 

This admirable book is a collection of short 



stories of life in a quiet town of indefinite local- 
ity, and of a time some thirty or forty years 
agone. The one character which gives a con- 
tinuity ol interest to the variety of sketches 
offered is the old Episcopal rector, Dr Laven- 
der, to whose willing ears and sympathetic heart 
all the sins and trials of the neighborhood come» 
and whose best religious advice is often only a 
sublimated common sense. 

The stories deal with common everyday heart 
experiences, out of which, under the interpre- 
tive guidance of Dr Lavender, wonderful spirit- 
ual lessons are drawn. 

The humor throughout is delightful and the 
style remarkably pure, rising at times to heights 
of poetic beauty. 

This is the best of all Mrs Deland's work, 
and a lasting enrichment to American literature. 
Francis, M. £.- The Duenna of a Genius. 

This is a dainty story of pure and elevated 
sentiment, even though the fiber be somewhat 
slender. It describes the career of a gifted vio- 
linist and her sister— the "duenna," the real 
heroine, a plucky girl of fine character. The 
hero is admirable. 

The book is an appreciation of the musical 
temperament, and is entertaining in its revela- 
tions of Philistine conduct at a drawing-room 
musicale. A thoroughly refreshing and whole- 
some story. 
Hewlett, Maurice.— Forest Lovers. 

A prose epic of love in a land that is "east of 
the sun and west of the moon," and at a time 
remote, vague, and "unf retted by the licking of 
a clock." 

The reader who will lend himself to the ar- 
chaic mood of this writer of pure romance will 
find great delight in this fairy tale for grown 
folks. Meaning of it all? Leave that to indi- 
vidual interpretation. There is plenty of mate- 
rial, surely. Virtue enduring, and villainy with 
its shortsighted successes; moreover, a love 
which is patient throughout indifference, puts 
aside passion and does with naught until true 
love comes. 

This book commends itself to readers of 
taste On account also of its elevated literary 
style, and its especially full and wide-ranging 
vocabulary. 
Hope, Anthony.— Rupert of Hentzau. 

This book has been found indispensable to 
all who came under the spell of the Prisoner of 
Zenda. It is a creditable achievement in that 
most difficult of literary efforts -the writing of 
an acceptable serial to an extremely successful 
story. 
Johnston, Mary.— Prisoners of Hope. 

This is a romantic story of colonial life in 
Virginia some time during the last third of the 
seventeenth century. The hero is a Roundhead, 
a gentleman who had been falsely imprisoned 
in Newgate, and who was finally sold, with 
other convicts, to a Virginia plantation. 

The interest of the story, which is very well 
told, by the way, lies in its pictures of compos- 
ite economic conditions, and the dangers to 
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which the planters were constantly exposed 
from slave and indentured labor insurrections, 
sometimes aided by Indian uprisings. 
Kipling^, Rudyard.— The Day's Work. 

This is a collection of short stories, all bear- 
ing upon the general theme of fidelity to duty, 
the doing of the day's work at its appointed 
time and place. It includes two that are es- 
pecial favorites, The bridge builders and The 
Brushwood boy,beside%the very humorous one, 
My Sunday at home. It has been the custom 
to refuse to acknowledge much merit in stories 
which personify inanimate objects, but it may 
not be as easy as it looks to write a story like 
".007." 

Mackie, Pauline Bradford.^Ye Lyttle Salem 
Maide. 

This is a very well-written tale of the early 
Salem days. It shows the ugly possibilities of 
the witchcraft delusion used as a tool for re- 
venge. In this story a girl of 14 innocently 
comes into possession of an important secret. 
The holder of it, in consequence, for fear of be- 
trayal, nearly succeeds in having her hanged 
for it. The narrative is well constructed, and 
the style is excellent throughout. The account 
of this phase of Puritan life and manners is 
accurate, according to commonly received his- 
torical testimony. 
Merriman, Henry Seton.— Roden's Corner. 

Here we have romantic treatment of a psfeudo- 
realistic theme. The history of this "corner" in 
"malgamiie" -a mythical ingredient necessary 
to the manufacture of paper — is apparently as 
much involved m the machinery of plot as the 
most subtle political conspiracy of international 
import. The keen, humorous, and gentle satiri- 
cal bits of philosophical observation on life and 
manners, of which the book offers generous 
portions, are probably the features which make 
the book most worth reading. 
Moore, F. Frankfort.— The Jessamy Bride. 

This is a brilliant and well-constructed story 
of one o! the most interesting periods \n Eng- 
lish literature. "The Jessamy Bride" is a title 
of compliment which Goldsmith gave to Mary 
Horneck, who with her family were among 
Goldsmith's best friends. Reynolds, Dr John- 
son, and other imposing figures are introduced. 

The historical basis of this novel is not to be 
accepted unquestioningly, but with this res- 
ervation the story can be recommended as one 
of unusual strength and vitality, with a romance 
which will be sure to please. 
Page, Thomas Nelson. — Red Rock. 

This is a "chronicle of reconstruction"; that 
turbulent period in southern history to which 
the north contributed so largely a meddling, 
rather than a helping hand, and in which so 
many of the unworthy elements in political life 
came to the surface. The story oegins at a 
time shortly before the war, and dwells upon 
it just long enough to fix the character of the 
best southern civilization in the mind of the 
reader. The war itself is passed over lightly. 



At the beginning no element, apparently, is 
spared. We find the northern jingoist, the 
patriotic contractor and the timeserver of the 
south as well as the Southerner to whom war 
came as a serious and solemn burden, and the 
Northerner who, by no merit of his own, was 
placed by Providence upon the mount of clear 
vision. The real theme of the story begins with 
the pathetic return of the surrendered rebels 
to their desolated homes, and the struggle to 
establish a new and different civilization. Of 
course there is a love story. 

So far as a subject of transcendent interest 
embracing incident and character of surpassing 
variety, can contribute to such an end, Mr Page 
has very nearly compassed in this volume the 
long expected "great American novel." 
Parker, Gilbert.— The Battle of the Strong. 

This "Battle" is the conflict of strong natures 
fighting against the evil wrought by a selfish 
ambition. This inward drama has a striking 
and picturesque setting. The scene is, chiefly, 
the romantic island of Jersey, and the time the 
confused warring period of the opening century; 
consequently there is abundant opportunity for 
the fine description and stirring incident with 
which this author so richly accompanies his de- 
velopment of character. The heroine, Guida, 
is especially strong, resourceful, and womanly. 
A fine and wholesome book of exceptional 
literary finish. 
Smith, F. Hopkinson.— Caleb West. 

The interest in this story centers around the 
building of a lighthouse and the necessary ex- 
pert diving connected therewith. It is a fine 
picture of the noble qualities, both mental and 
moral, which go to the makeup of a, successful 
civil engineer. The humbler, but no less heroic, 
figure of the master diver, Caleb West, com- 
mands great respect, and his diving operations 
are wonderful to the uninitiated. The sea cap- 
tain is a very live figure. One of the best minor 
sketches in the book is the account of the cap- 
tain's efforts to achieve a respectable land toilet 
in a hurry. 

The book is full of artistic genre interiors and 
bright description of outdoor activity. The 
lighthouse is the hero of the tale, and it is only 
in respect to this feature that the story can be 
said to have a coherent and organic construc- 
tion. The love story, though well told, is sub- 
ordinate to other interests of the narrative. 
Thanet, Octave.— The Heart of Toil. 

This volume contains six stories of labor and 
labor troubles. They are sympathetic and ac- 
curate pictures of the labor leader, the striker, 
the non-combatant, the "scab," and the capital- 
ist. The stories enforce the truth of the soli- 
darity of human interests, and illustrate what 
Miss Scudder has so successfully shown in her 
latest volume, namely: that "the people" in lit- 
erature, instead of being used, as formerly, sim- 
ply for their effect en masse, now receive indi- 
vidual literary treatment, with full recognition 
of the spiritual dignity as well as the social 
potentialities of human lives considered singly. 
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The literary workmanship of this volume is 
fine. One is especially struck with certain 
poetic touches in description. 

Ward, Mrs Humphrey. — Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale. 

A story which brings "thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears." Helbeck of Bannisdale, a 
rigid Catholic by training and inheritance, falls 
in love with Laura Fountain, daughter of a 
"free-thinking" Cambridge professor with no 
traditions back of him either of religion or of 
family. Both characters are well drawn; both 
are lovable. The love story is irresistible; 
tragedy of some kind is inevitable. In real life 
the tragedy would have been the gradual grind- 
ing away of the heroine's life under conditions 
impossible to her, but in the limitations of the 
story the author is obliged to present it in the 
form of a terrible objective catastrophe— the 
drowning by design of Helbeck's promised 
bride. Mrs Wara has done nothing finer than 
this. The story digs deep into life in all its 
relationships, social and religious. 

It certainly is a mistake, as one of the char- 
acters remarks, to bring up a girl of Laura's 
ardent temperament so negligently that she has 
neither a reasonable way of defending her own 
positions, nor philosophy enough to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. 

The minorcharacters are well individualized; 
the humor, what little there is of it, of rare qual- 
ity. The descriptions of scenery are fine, and 
leave one with an added ache that so much 
misery can exist in surroundings of such great 
natural beauty. 

This work, in spite of its sadness, is a perma- 
nent addition to the mental possessions of the 
reader. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas.— Penelope's Progress. 
This story is almost equal to a "personally 
conducted" tour through Scotland, and in par- 
ticular, Edinburgh. The warp of this novel is 
description of Scotch life, scenery, and cus- 
toms, woofed across with an absorbing interna- 
tional love story. 

Zang^ill, Israel.— Dreamers of the Ghetto. 

These "dreamers"— Sometimes false, often 
misled, yet always filled with a passion for 
righteousnessc— are "seekers after God" with all 
the intensity which custom and inheritance of 
this peculiar people has bred in the Jewish soul. 
Many of the characters are historical; Spinoza, 
for instance, Heine, Uriel, Acosta, Mendels- 
sohn, Sabbatai Zevi, and Maimonides. Disraeli 
is not wrought into a story, but is made the 
subject of an imaginative sketch. 

Zangwill has been touched with a **live coal 
from off the altar," not only in his descriptions 
of scene and incident that are rich with a sensu- 
ous luxuriance, but also in his interpretation of 
passionate spiritual aspiration beating its wings 
against a net of religious convention. This is 
a wonderful book, both in what it teaches and 
in what it suggests. The author has genius of 
a distinct and unusual quality. 



Library Section National Educa- 
tional Association. 

The committee having in charge the 
reports to be presented at the next 
meeting of the Library section of the 
N. E. A. have arranged thus far the 
following: 

Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens 
Falls, New York: List of books to be 
recommended for pupils in grades i to 
12, with special reference to the aver- 
age country school teacher and the 
average grade teacher. Mr Williams 
is also to consider and report on the 
subject of the use ot books and libra- 
ries in grammar grades throughout the 
country. 

F. A. Hutchins. secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free library commission, 
Madison, Wis.: The relations existing 
between libraries and schools in the 
country districts and country towns of 
the United States. Mr Hutchins will 
also prepare a brief outline, which may 
help a country or village teacher to im- 
prove her local library, or to organize 
a library in a country district if one 
does not exist. 

Prof. M. Louise Jones, State normal 
school, Emporia, Kan : The work of 
normal schools throughout the country 
(with special reference to a few typical 
schools) in familiarizing their pupils 
with the use of books in the school- 
room, the organizing and forming of a 
library in a small community, the selec- 
tion of books, etc. 

Prof. Charles McMurray, State nor- 
mal, Normal, III.: Books and libraries 
in grades i to 4 in the country gen- 
erally. This it is understood covers 
the whole field, not simply of the use 
of books in connection with study in 
the schoolroom, but the beginnings of 
children's reading in every department 
in school and at home. 

J. C. Dana, librarian city library, 
Springfield, Mass.: The attitude of li- 
braries toward schools, and the promo- 
tion of the right kind of feeling on the 
part of the librarian toward the teach- 
ers, with special reference to a few typ- 
ical libraries. 
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It is the opinion of the committee 
that while it should endeavor to cover 
its field as much as time permits, and 
to make as full and helpful a report as 
possible, no small part of the value of 
its efforts will come from the added 
publicity of the subject it has under con- 
sideration. While very many commu- 
nities have been aroused within recent 
years to the importance of close relations 
between schools and libraries, a good 
many have not as yet given it any con- 
sideration, and a still larger number 
have not as yet realized what can be 
done even in a modest way in a small 
community. 

If any librarian or teacher feels that 
he can help the committee in any way, 
and is willing to do so, he should not 
fail to communicate with some member 
of it. J. C. Dana, 

Chairman for the committee. 
City library association. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Public libraries and public schools 

The committee on the Relation of 
public libraries to public schools is pre- 
paring a report which is to be made at 
the Los Angeles meeting next summer, 
showing the need and value of public 
libraries as aids to the schools, and giv- 
ing practical suggestions as to their 
establishment and administration. Es- 
pecial attention will be given to the 
needs of the schools at the country 
cross-roads and in the hamlets and small 
villages. It is important to know the 
present conditions in such schools in 
many states. In arranging the work of 
the committee the task of attempting 
to get this information has been as- 
signed to a sub-committee. The com- 
mittee would likestatementsof methods 
that have worked well in securing the 
establishment and maintenanceof small 
public libraries, copies of lists of books 
in school and small public libraries, and 
any other information showing the con- 
dition and usefulness of such libraries. 
Send any information along these lines 
to F. A. Hutchins, Madison, Wis. 



A. L. A. Meeting for 1899 

The local committee on arrangement 
for the Atlanta meeting held an inter- 
esting session January 1 1, and outlined 
some of the plans for the entertainment 
of the visitors next May. 

The committee desires to make the 
social side of the convention a great 
success, andtruly southern in character 
and local coloring. Among the attrac- 
tions will be an old-fashioned Georgia 
Barbecue, and a "coon dance" and song 
by the genuine article. A public meeting 
will be held in the Grand opera house, 
at which short and able addresses on 
the subject of library development in 
the United States will be given. An 
interesting feature of this meeting will 
be a stereopticon display of the various 
libraries, showing the wonderful growth 
of library architecture in this country. 

A trolley ride about the city will be 
another feature of the plans of the local 
committee. Several receptions will be 
given in honor of the association. 

Dr H. C. White was present at the 
meeting, and extended an invitation 
from the faculty of the University of 
Georgia to the librarians to spend one 
day in Athens as the guests of the uni- 
versity. The invitation was appreci- 
ated, and if matters of transportation 
can be perfected the hospitality of the 
Athens people will be accepted and the 
northern visitors be given a glimpse of 
the historic grounds about the univer- 
sity. 

The chairman will call this com- 
mittee together at an early date to ar- 
range further details of the meeting. 
All inquiries on the subject addressed 
to Anne Wallace, Young men's library, 
Atlanta, Ga., will receive prompt at- 
tention. Efforts are being made by 
those in charge to secure the lowest 
possible rates of transportation from 
the leading lines, and the result will be 
reported at the earliest date possible. 
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Library Schools 
Illinois 
Nellie E. Parham, who has been or- 
ganizing a library at Hoopeston, 111., has 
returned to finish her senior year in the 
library school. On the morning of Jan- 
uary 9 she gave an account of the work 
before the members of her class. 

Prof. D. K. Dodge, of the literature 
department, gave an entertaining talk, 
January 12, at the monthly meeting of 
the Library club. He choose for his 
subject the different editions of Shakes- 
peare. The address was exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive, giving a clear 
account of the many editions, from 
those of the seventeenth century to 
those of the present day. 

On January 10 the senior class had a 
lecture by Prof. L. A. Rhoades, of the 
department of German. The. lecture 
took the place of the usual recitation 
in advanced bibliography, and Prof. 
Rhoades recommended books in Ger- 
man literature suitable for a public 
library in an ordinary town of 10,000 
inhabitants. His discourse included 
both literature in the German and trans- 
lations, text-books and periodicals. 

The members of the senior class are 
now having a most interesting and help- 
ful experience in keeping the Urbana 
free public library open every weekday 
afternoon from three o'clock until six. 
The library has not been open in the 
afternoons heretofore, and the need of 
it has been felt by students of all ages. 

Pratt 
Emily Turner and Mary Williamst 
class '98, have been engaged to assist 
in the recataloging of the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Entrance examination will be given 
June 24, 1899. These examinations can- 
not be given at any other time. This 
will be readily understood if the fact is 
borne in mind that the examination is 
a competitive one. the class being lim- 
ited in number. The examinations are 
not technical in character, but are de- 
signed to test the general information 



of the applicant, especially his knowl- 
edge of literature, history, current 
events, French, and German. 

The class of 20 for the first-year course 
is selected from those candidates who 
pass the examination with the highest 
percentage, their previous education, 
training, experience, and personal fit- 
ness for the work being also taken into 
consideration. Those who fall below 
70 per cent are considered to have failed. 

Students are not admitted on college 
or other diploma. 

The best preparation is a thorough 
review in general history and literature, 
with special reference to English and 
American history and literature; also 
a careful review of important recent 
and current events. 

Persons desiring to enter the school 
should send for an application blank to 
the director of the Pratt institute free 
library. 

Summer Schools 
Colorado 

There is some demand for library in- 
struction, and the State normal school 
at Greely may offer a summer course 
of four or six weeks. 

The usual instruction in library man- 
agement, classification, binding and 
repairing will be given with special 
instruction concerning schoolroom li- 
braries, schoolroom decoration, library 
fine-art, and the study of pictures, casts, 
etc. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, president, or Joseph F. 
Daniels, librarian. 

No more than 20 will be taken in the 
library work, but another class may be 
formed in drawing, color, and history 
of art for public-school work. 

The expense of the course is not yet 
determined. 

Wisconsin 

The usual summer school in library 
science will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison. Notice of 
terms' is given in another place. 
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Ohio Notes 

Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1899. 

At the meeting of the Ohio State li- 
brary association, held at Dayton in 
October last, the undersigned were 
made a committee to secure the pres- 
ence of as many trustees as possible at 
the future meetings of the association. 

The objects of these annual conven- 
tions are, to compare notes as to meth- 
ods, modifying those in use to conform 
to those which, experimentally, have 
shown themselves of value; banding 
the members together in a body to in- 
fluence and secure legislation that will 
benefit all, and in a general way to ex- 
tend and broaden the usefulness of the 
public library everywhere. 

The meetings of the association have 
hitherto been very sparsely attended 
by trustees, the attendance being al- 
most entirely confined to librarians and 
assistants. This absence of the trus- 
tees has led to the expression of the 
belief that they are indifferent to their 
duties and responsibilities, which we 
think is not the case, their absence be- 
ing largely due to a lack of proper 
presentation of the necessity for such 
attendance. 

In order to induce a larger attend- 
ance on the part of the trustees, a Trus- 
tees section was ordered established at 
the Dayton convention, and was in- 
structed to place the matter before all 
the libraries of the state, and in this 
way bring about a large and representa- 
tive attendance of trustees at our future 
conventions. 

The next annual convention will be 
held at Toledo during the summer of 
1 899. At this time the Convention city 
will be at its best, and will be glad to 
welcome any representative or repre- 
sentatives you may choose to send. 

We urge you to send at least one, 
believing as we do that you will not 
only find the visit a profitable one per- 
sonally, but more than this, that your 
aid and cooperation in the deliberations 
of the convention cannot fail to be of 
vital service to the library interests of 
the entire state. 



Martin L. Crowell, Toledo, 
A. Sheldon, Norwalk, 
W. J. Conklin, Dayton, 
Olive Jones, Columbus, 
E. A. Jones, Massillon, 

Committee. 
The annual meeting of the Ohio li- 
brary association will be held probably 
in August at Toledo. The committee 
on library extension is preparing for a 
vigorous campaign. Librarians should 
begin to plan now to help make the 
meeting a success. 

The Warder library at Springfield, 
Ohio, has just issued a printed catalog 
of its 20,000V., of which Miss Burrowes, 
the librarian, gives the following ac- 
count: 

May 21 Mrs Hustis, for years identi- 
fied with Pratt institute as cataloger 
and instructor, arrived, and from then 
till September 14 cataloger and libra- 
rian worked with unflagging zeal, clas- 
sifying, assigning book numbers, mak- 
ing two sets of cards for subject and 
author list. Each author's name was 
verified, initials of full Christian names 
given, or where there was a single given 
name that was written out. Entries 
were made under real names, with ref- 
erence from pseudonyms, and where a 
book was particularly useful in more 
than one place, cross reference was 
made. Some analytical were also 
made. 

The cards were sent to the printer in 
September. The catalog contains 300 
pages, consisting of the usual prefatory 
matter, with outline of classification, the 
classed list, author list, and subject in- 
dex. We think to have penciled the 
first number in the first book May 21, 
and by the last of December to have 
the two sets of cards, one for card cata- 
log and one for card shelf list, and the 
printed catalog out of press, ready for 
distribution, is a very creditable piece 
of work. 

During this time the library was open 
for circulation of books with the excep- 
tion of one month, which time the as- 
sistants, cheerfully postponing their 
vacation, devoted to labeling and re- 
shelving the books. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The Chicago library club de- 
parted from the beaten path this month 
and gave a book party on the evening 
of Thursday, January 12. instead of the 
regular business meeting. Through the 
kindness of its manager, G. B. Meleney, 
the commodious quarters of the Library 
Bureau, appropriately decorated and 
equipped with a piano, were placed at 
the club's disposal for the occasion, and 
invitations were issued requesting each 
guest to represent, by costume or sym- 
bol, the title of some book. A large 
number of members and friends of the 
club responded, each one decorated 
more or less elaborately to represent his 
chosen title. In addition to these about 
50 books were represented by pictures 
or objects arranged in mysterious com- 
binations, and exhibited on tables and 
in rows along the walls. Prizes were 
provided for the best and poorest guess- 
ers, and interest in the contest soon 
mounted to enthusiasm. A pleasing va- 
riety was afforded by a number of musi- 
cal selections, vocal and instrumental, 
and several recitations charmingly ren- 
dered at intervals throughout the even- 
ing by members or friends. Light re- 
freshments were served, and what began 
as a book party ended at the mystic 
midnight hour as an informal and cor- 
respondingly enjoyable dance. 

A clause in the invitation, requesting 
each member to bring a book suitable 
for either the jail library or the home 
library, conducted by the club, resulted 
in a goodly collection of books, by 
which these two enterprises will be sub- 
stantially benefited. From every point 
of view the January meeting of the Chi- 
cago library club must be accounted a 
most distinguished and pleasingsuccess. 

Connecticut— A meeting of librarians, 
library directors and teachers from 
towns within 20 miles of Hartford was 
held January 14, in the Hartford public 
library. 

The meeting was under the direction 
of Charles D. Hine, chairman of the 
Connecticut Library commission, forthe 
benefit of the library officers and teach- 



ers of the smaller towns. Mr Hine 
made the opening speech, explaining 
the work of the Connecticut Library 
commission, which since its appoint- 
ment in 1893 has seen 45 town libra- 
ries established in the state. The towns 
vote from $300 annually down to tie, 
except a few, which appropriate more 
than the first mentioned sum. No town 
receives from the state more than it 
votes from its own treasury, or a larger 
amount than $200 the first year and 
gioo for every succeeding year. The 
money is spent by the committee for 
books after a careful revision of lists 
sent by the towns. The books are most 
carefully chosen by an expert, with the 
help of the best lists, such as are pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the New York state library, the 
Massachusetts library club, and other 
organizations. 

The committee, being appointed by 
the board of education, believes that all 
books bought by the state should have 
a certain educational value, and, if 
novels or stories, should be the best of 
the year, or of recognized merit. Some- 
times books asked for are too costly or 
out of date, often below the standard 
of the best public libraries. With re- 
gard to book prices, it has often been 
proved that the committee, with facili- 
ties for getting large discounts from 
publishers and booksellers, can spend 
money much more economically than 
buyers for small libraries, although 
these buyers can sometimes save a few 
cents a volume on a limited number of 
books in a department store. The com- 
mittee has spent in five years about 
$13,000, and bought 13,000 books. Its 
members receive no salary, and the 
state appropriation for their traveling 
expenses and clerical help is $500 an- 
nually. It is a missionary, not a money- 
making body, working for the benefit 
of the state. 

Miss Hewins, of the Hartford public 
library, under the title of What the 
country library and the country school 
can do for each other, gave an exhibi- 
tion of part of the material collected 
by her for the A. L. A. meeting at 
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Lakewood, and also showed pictures 
from illustrated papers and magazines 
for school use. 

W. I. Fletcher, of the Amherst col- 
lege library spoke on Progress the note 
in library and school work, referring to 
the difference in the libraries of Hart- 
ford now and 25 years ago, when he 
was first a librarian here. He spoke of 
the coming in of the new library era 
with the adoption of the New Hamp- 
shire library law in 1849. ^^^ of another 
epoch marked by the birth of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in the Centen- 
nial year. Progress in all library affairs 
is so rapid that the Boston public li- 
brary and Hartford public library, which 
were supposed to be up to date when 
they were built, only a few years ago, 
are far behind the requirements of the 
library buildings of 1899, with their 
large, well-lighted rooms for children, 
and shelves built so that the public may 
have free but not unwatched access to 
them. Mr Fletcher urged everyone 
present to remember that in order to 
be progressive all library methods must 
be elastic and adaptable. After dp- 
scribing recent changes and "survivals 
of the fittest" in cataloging, charging 
systems, and classifications, he referred 
to the study of art and literature, in 
which schools and libraries can work 
together, quoting Horace Mann on this 
subject, and saying that all the library 
methods of the future will be affected 
by the relation of libraries and schools. 

Michigan— At the recent meeting of the 
State teachers* association, held at Lan- 
sing, the librarians and teachers enjoyed 
an enthusiastic conference together. 

At this meeting one of the most im- 
portant general sessions was given to 
the librarians, and papers on School- 
room libraries were read by Miss Wood- 
ard of the Ypsilanti State normal library 
and by Mary J Jordan. Mrs Spencer, 
librarian of the Michigan state library, 
led in the discussion which followed. 

The room was draped in white and 
green bunting, and on this and on tables 
were displayed the exhibits: pictures 
clipped from magazines and papers, 



mounted on carpet-paper; simple water- 
color studies, representing scrapbook 
making, various phases of child-life with 
books, and an exhibit of the Perry pic- 
tures, added interest to the collection. 
To these were added handy devices for 
mounting and for filing clippings, book 
lists, reference and reading lists on cur- 
rent topics, book catalogs, reports on 
schoolroom libraries, etc. 

One feature which added much to the 
exhibit, for which we are indebted to 
the book firm of Lyon, Beecher, Kymer, 
Palmer & Co , was the exhibit of 75 best 
books for a schoolroom library. A pub- 
lished slip list of the books was distribP^ 
uted to the teachers. On another printed 
slip for distribution were suggestions, 
receipts, etc., for use in ordering and 
caring for books. 

A bill is shortly to come before the 
Michigan legislature for a state library 
commission, and the interest of the edu- 
cators of the state was enlisted in its 
favorable passage. 

Nebraska— The fourth annual meeting 
of the library association took place at 
Lincoln, Dec. 27, 1898. Only one ses- 
sion was held, inasmuch as the asso- 
ciation is practically an auxiliary of the 
Nebraska state teachers' association, 
which was in session at the same time 
and place. 

The meeting was held in the library 
building of tne State university and 
presided over by W. E. Jillson, and at- 
tended by 50 members. 

The first number on the program was 
a paper on The preservation of books, 
by Alice F. Sherrill, of the Crete public 
library. Miss Sherrill spoke+rmn the 
standpoint of the small town library, 
whose stock of books is limited and 
whose resources are still more limited. 
In this library the necessity of preserv- 
ing the books, mending them when mu- 
tilated, renovating them, and rebind- 
ing them at the smallest possible cost, 
is most pressing. They are compelled 
to buy cheap books whose preservation 
needs the most attention and cannot 
afford constant rebinding. Miss Sher- 
rill outlined a number of simple and 
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inexpensive devices for cleaning and 
mending books, and preventing their 
destruction. Her detailed explanation 
of methods of dusting and rejuvenat- 
ing books ought to prove specially use- 
ful. 

The school library was discussed by 
Pres.J. A. Beattie of the State normal 
school at Peru in a carefully written 
paper. He emphasized the necessity 
of selecting the- school library in view 
of the end for which it is to be used. 
It is for the education of the commu- 
nity in general in the midst of which it 
is found, and in particular for the chil- 
dren and youth of the school. The 
printed page possesses something of 
dignity and sacredness not found in the 
spoken Word. As an integral factor of 
the community the child is molded by 
the healthful influence and inspiring 
motives of the book he reads and the 
author he admires. The school library, 
furthermore, exerts a constantly work- 
ing and far-reaching influence on the 
formation of the character of the com- 
munity. Prof. Beattie quoted freely 
from well-known authors upon the im- 
portance of good reading for the young, 
and closed with a plea for a school 
library so related to child life that its 
memory will be a benediction, and its 
abounding influence a constant source 
of cheer and strength. 

What can the library do for the 
Woman's club? is a question Annette 
L. Smiley of the Omaha public library 
tried to answer. Her paper was 
founded particularly upon experience 
in the library with which she is con- 
nected. 

To make the library most useful it is 
of primary importance that it be made 
the workshop, not only of the Woman's 
club, but of study and debating clubs, 
literary societies, and university exten- 
sion classes in the community. The 
library with a lecture room which can 
be put at their disposal has one great 
advantage, by making it the meeting- 
place of clubs whose members are not 
regular patrons. The library attracts 
the attention of people who uncon- 
sciously become interested in the books 



and their contents, and come to take 
advantage of the privileges offered to 
book-borrowers. Membership in the 
study clubs offers a mutual benefit to 
the librarian and the club. Bibliog- 
raphy, best book lists in history, litera- 
ture, and art, as well as outlines and 
club programs filed from previous 
years, and reading lists clipped from 
the periodicals, will prove most useful. 
The Omaha public library has been 
able to set aside, in the alcove of a 
pleasantly arranged- reference room, a 
few carefully selected volumes, with- 
drawn from circulation, for the exclu- 
sive use of the clubs, which are changed 
from time to time to suit the require- 
ments of the course of study, and thus 
securing in reality a broader use than 
if each club woman took one of them 
home on her card. Special privileges 
in the form of extra cards to club lead- 
ers and teachers, and occasional suspen- 
sion of some obstructive rule, tends to 
make the relations of the library and 
club closer. The chief obstacle in the 
way of complete cooperation is the ig- 
norance of the new member who does 
not know how to use library appliances, 
such as catalogs and indexes, and is 
afraid to ask about them. This should 
be remedied by frequent library talks 
explaining how to use a library. 

The answer to the question. What 
can the woman's club do for the library? 
was presented by Mrs C. F. Stouten- 
borough of Plattsmouth, former presi- 
dent of State federation of woman's 
clubs. Mrs Stoutenborough answered 
the question by telling what the 
Woman's club had already done for 
libraries, not only in the way of patron- 
age and cultivation of the library spirit, 
but also in providing the means for the 
foundation of free libraries in various 
towns and villages which would other- 
wise have gone without them. 

The election of oflFicers resulted as 
follows: president, W. E. Jillson, Crete; 
first vice-president, J. I. Wyer, Lincoln; 
second vice-president. Jay Amos Bar- 
rett, Lincoln; secretary, Edith Tobitt, 
Omaha; treasurer, Margaret A. O'Brien, 
Omaha. 
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Pennsylvania— The library club held its 
monthly meeting January 9, in the li- 
brary of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The library, including the book stack 
and the museum, was thrown open on 
that evening for inspection from 7.30 
to 10.30 p. m. Stewart Culin, the cura- 
tor of the museum, kindly showed the 
visitors through the building. 

There were 160 present, and four new 
members were elected. The principal 
address of the evening was by Dr Ernest 
C. Richardson, of Princeton, on the sub- 
ject of University and college libraries. 
Dr Richardson has spent so much time 
in foreign university libraries that he 
was able to give many interesting par- 
ticulars of the peculiarities and special- 
ties of many of the most famous. He 
gave in detail statistics of the increase 
in the number of college and university 
libraries in the United States. The 
wondrous growth of these libraries was 
explained, and figures were given to 
show that whilst the American increase 
in the number of the libraries was re- 
markable, the increase in the number 
of volumes in the different libraries was 
very nearly stupendous. He contrasted 
the work that had to be accomplished 
by university libraries with the work 
expected and due from free public li- 
braries, and dwelt strongly on the ne- 
cessity of an increasing amount of free 
access to the shelves being granted to 
students and readers. The methods 
which prevail in some foreign univer- 
sities, by which books have to be asked 
for at least 24 hours in advance, was 
shown to be most injurious to the con- 
duct of reference study. He illustrated 
his lecture by many interesting anec- 
dotes, and to the cordial vote of thanks 
which was tendered him an amend- 
ment was offered, requesting him to 
prepare his address for publication in 
the Occasional papers of the club. 
This he kindly consented to do and the 
meeting adjourned. 

J. G. Rosengarten, one of the trus- 
tees of the university, and also a trus- 
tee of the free library, entertained 20 
gentlemen at the university club before 
the meeting to meet Dr Richardson. 



Wisconsin Notes 

Within the past few weeks public li- 
braries have been established in the 
following cities and villages in Wiscon- 
sin under the state law: Algoma, Ri- 
pon. Lake Geneva, Darlington, Fair- 
child and North Freedom. In Ripon 
an association library of about 200OV. 
has been loaned to the city, and in Lake 
Geneva about isoov. from the school 
library and an association library have 
been given. In Darlington the business 
men have given the new library more 
than S300 for books. Fairchild and 
North Freedom are villages of about 
400 inhabitants In each village the 
school board contributes the most of 
the volumes of the school library to the 
new public library, and the village board 
agrees to make an annual appropriation 
in order to secure a succession of trav- 
eling libraries from the Wisconsin free 
library commission. 

A few business men of Chippewa 
Falls have recently given their public 
library S600 to buy books. In Decem- 
ber, George Yule, of Racine, gave the 
public library $500 to purchase books. 
J. D. Witter, of Grand Rapids, made 
the public library at Stevens Point a 
New Year's present of S500. J. M. and 
T. J. Pereles, of Milwaukee, have just 
given the Wisconsin free library com- 
mission $100 to buy traveling libraries. 
State Senator Levi Withee, of La 
Crosse, has given $50 for the same pur- 
pose, and the Social culture club, of 
Milwaukee, has given the means to 
buy a traveling library for the Indian 
schools of the state. 

Two library meetings which have been 
held within the past few weeks in Wis- 
consin may well be reported together, 
because the people at each were con- 
sidering the same problem — how best 
to secure the cooperation of the various 
agencies which are working to educate 
those whose school days have passed. 

The second of the meetings referred 
to was held in Chippewa Falls on Janu- 
ary 6. It was called by Hon. J. H. 
Stout, president of the West Wisconsin 
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Traveling library association. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to secure such 
cooperation of the women's clubs and 
the librarians that the clubs would aid 
in building up social and study clubs in 
the farming communities. 

The first meeting was held in Mil- 
waukee December 29, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin teachers association. 

The meeting was . noteworthy from 
the fact that it included so many of the 
leaders in the great educational and 
philanthropic agencies now at work in 
the state, and because of the earnest- 
ness of the speakers and the audience, 
and because all seemed to feel as Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd-Jones expressed it, that 
the meeting was magnificently pro- 
phetic. 

It should be added that a few days 
after the meeting the women's clubs at 
Eau Claire procured some traveling li- 
braries, which they will place in neigh- 
boring communities to form centers for 
social clubs which they will foster. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State library association will be held in 
the new Library- Museum building in 
Milwaukee, Feb. 22-23, 1899. 

There will be three sessions as usual, 
the first beginning at 2 p. m., on 
Wednesday, will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Relation of the board of 
trustees to the librarian, and to a talk 
on Bookbinding, illustrated by the work 
done in the Milwaukee library bindery. 
In the evening there will be a short 
address on some subject of interest to 
librarians, and following that an oppor- 
tunity will be given for making ac- 
quaintances, for the discussion of a 
librarian's problems with some fellow- 
worker is one of the most helpful fea- 
tures of a convention. The topics to be 
discussed on the morning of the 23d 
are: The club woman and the library, 
presented from, both points of view, 
and Public library extension, which will 
include all plans for making the small 
library a center of interest and helpful- 
ness in the community. 



Indiana Library Association 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
library association was held in Indi- 
anapolis December 27-28. About 30 
persons were present at the opening. 
Neither the president nor vice-president 
were in attendance, and on motion Miss 
Swan, of Purdue library, took the chair. 
She called attention to the two questions 
to be discussed — the place of the library 
in educational work and the legislation 
desirable concerning libraries. 

After the preliminary business was. 
disposed of, a paper was read by Mrs 
Lucias B. Swift, of Indianapolis, on 
Essentials of library equipment 

What is your feeling toward the pub- 
lic library of today? Are you con- 
sciously governed by the sentiment of 
old Isaac Barrow's veneration for a 
book, and so believe that a library is, by 
the fact of its existence, a weapon of true 
culture in your community; or may we 
proceed to examine critically the mod- 
ern library, unhampered by a veneration 
suited to a different age? If so, you 
will agree with me that it is a debatable 
question whether a large number of 
public libraries are not doing more harm 
than good. 

A yellow library, or even a yellowish 
library, is not going to prove a bulwark 
of culture in any community. What are 
the ear-marks of such? One is where 
stress is laid on a large circulation; 
another is regulating the sorts of litera- 
ture to be purchased by the pressure of 
a so-called public demand. A library 
directed and developed upon these two 
theories is of doubtful value in a com- 
munity. The tendenciesof such alibrary 
are downward, for it increases the num- 
ber who crave the meretricious; we too 
often forget that the commonplace is 
meretricious to the taste, while it is 
morally innocuous, and the pity is that 
we are not yet sensitive to the sin of 
vulgarizing taste. 

It seems to be demanding little to say 
that efforts to secure circulation should 
be governed by the quality of the books 
that can be circulated, and that there 
should be the consideration of the sort 
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of people who are using the books, and 
what they are using them for. It should 
be a duty to watch for the faintest sign 
of what I may call the leaders of good 
influence, and those should be catered 
to. In the small city it is inexcusable 
to be long oblivious to these signs, but 
I believe they are by most librarians 
ignored. The serious young girl is to 
write a paper for her club upon the dan- 
gers of the expansion policy for this 
country, and has heard that Speaker 
Reed, Senator Hoar, Ex-senators Ed- 
munds and Sherman, Bishop Potter, Carl 
Schurz, and a long list of other good 
names are against this policy. She asks 
for the files of the publications contain- 
ing this current opinion. A library seri- 
ously mistakes its true sphere if it is 
not only unable to put this before her, 
but meets the request with indifference, 
upon the ground that the papers con- 
taining what she wants have not been 
"called for'* enough to warrant their 
production in the library; still more 
culpable is this library if at the same 
time it is busy supplying a line three 
deep of little boys and girls, who mostly 
cannot recall the author or the title of 
the book just handed over the counter, 
and which steadily caters to the always 
increasing and. more loudly clamoring 
novel- reading women. 

The most pressing function of a library 
is to be alive to current questions bear- 
ing upon the duties of citizens, and to 
respond with furnishing the best that 
is being said, together with the largest 
number of pertinent facts. The people 
who come for such facts form the nucleus 
of influence to be watched for and to be 
encouraged. They are to be encour- 
aged to seek for the best current opin- 
ion and the widest range of facts by 
having them within their reach. If the 
management of a library is bent upon 
a big circulation the calls of these in- 
quirers pass unnoticed. They appear, 
find little or nothing, and disappear and 
make no complaint; all the same this 
is genuine public demand, which the 
management of the library is not excus- 
able for being blind and deaf to. Apply 
this test to most public libraries and it 



would oblige a librarian to seek out and 
acquire pamphlets, which are the rich- 
est sources of information upon current 
questions. You find the average library 
bare of these, or they are inaccessible 
because unclassified. Apply this test 
to the list of newspapers taken by a 
library and you would not find the capa- 
bleand sinister New York Sun included, 
because its cynicism amused a dozen 
habitues of a reading room, and the 
New York Post excluded because these 
same habitues never called for it, al- 
though the most cursory examination 
of its columns would convince any 
librarian that the latter among news- 
papers perhaps contained the most for 
any seeker of facts and opinion upon 
current questions here and abroad. One 
such serious seeker as I have named 
once a month, if a library performs the 
functions of a library, should more than 
outweigh the usual dozen persistent 
readers of papers in a reading room. 
Incidentally this suggests another test 
for library equipment, which is to sup- 
ply what cannot well or conveniently 
be supplied except by a library. Files 
of well-chosen newspapers can only be 
housed in a library; yet these files are 
what are absolutely essential for every 
public speaker, writer, teacher, minister 
and student to have for reference; yet 
the newspapers are generally chosen 
for a few daily readers without refer- 
ence to their more general function. 

On the point of what is "public de- 
mand," that excuse given by so many 
libraries for their failure to maintain a 
good standard, apply a few tests. Is 
noise to be the test of public demand? 
Are mere numbers to be the test? If so, 
the little boys waiting for their Optics 
and Hentys, and the Saturday afternoon 
women crowding the rails for the Sun- 
day novel, may appear to be evidences 
of what is wanted; but it does not do to 
expect of the small still voice that has 
been asking for help in the way I have 
named the volume of the clamor of 
those others. The patrons of a library 
are not a democracy. All requests 
should not stand equal. No library 
will see the people whose tastes and 
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judgment about books would make them 
valuable allies if their suggestions of 
what the library should contain is to be 
met with the inquiry: Why has it not 
been called for, then. The would-be 
readers of such books are often few in 
number, are scattered, and work in dif- 
ferent literary lines; the amount of their 
reading may be limited, but the quality 
must be considered, and their hands 
strengthened in every possible way if a 
library management sincerely wishes 
to discover the pressing and real wants 
of the community which supports it. 

I am not unmindful of the practical 
difficulties in the way of a librarian who 
wishes his library to uplift the commu- 
nity, but who realizes that his tenure is 
subject to caprice and clamor. Making 
due allowances for the necessity of com- 
promises and conflicting demands, espe- 
cially where the library is under the 
impetus of a bad start, he may keep his 
rudder fairly true, and I may add with 
safety to himself if he follow this sim- 
ple rule: Avoid considerable purchases 
of the new output of books. Fill the 
gaps of the library with what has been 
tested by time; with the new, follow the 
policy of procrastination. All manner 
of clamor and dispute fade away with 
the lapse of time. This delay checks not 
only the waste of a purchasing fund 
upon excessive or unwholesome fiction, 
but it checks also the equal waste upon 
poor and commonplace books with a 
serious purpose never demanded, not 
worth the reading, and happily dead and 
buried in a year's time. The vacuous 
novel reader of today has for her selec- 
tion hundreds of novels by authors un- 
known to her, where a few years ago 
she depended upon the Augusta Ev- 
anses, Mary J. Holmesesand Mrs South- 
worths. These she could specifically 
demand, and so harry the librarian. To- 
day she would not know what to call 
for in the mass issuing from the press; 
it is the librarian's fault if she is assisted. 

I have left for the last the considera- 
tion of the most important and most 
perplexing function of the library of to- 
day: the equipment for juvenile readers. 
What would old Isaac Barrow say could 



he look over the books and question 
the readers of juvenile fiction ? Person- 
ally I had rather a boy rushed through 
dozens of Bloody Bill's adventures than 
to have a girl follow that most unpleas- 
ant and abnormal Elsie from cradle to 
grave, and then begin upon her de- 
scendants. The effects of the untruth 
and vulgarity of the first will be more 
superficial than the equal but less appar- 
ent untruth and commonplaceness of 
the last. 

But it is difficult to exaggerate the 
intellectual harm that is to result from 
the present juvenile reading. There has 
not been time yet to realize its full 
consequences. The colossal common- 
placeness of the literature, its colossal 
quantity, its power of intellectual ster- 
ilization acting upon children between 
the primary and the high school will 
result in the extinction of literary taste 
with large numbers of the generation 
of young readers. 

What are some of the popular delu- 
sions of library management regarding 
juvenile departments? One is the belief 
that, put side by side, the masterpieces 
for children will finally crowd out the 
commonplace. The young reader will 
read Autun house. Being a boy. The 
story of a bad boy. The dog of Flan- 
ders, Rab, Hector, The jungle books, 
and a few other classics, and will feel 
their charm; but he will immediately, 
with apparently quite as much relish, 
read a class of juvenile fiction where 
everything is false to life, where the 
painting of characters is the grossest 
daub, where all the cant and unreality 
are represented in a medium of desert- 
like commonplace. A moment's con- 
sideration of the immaturity and inex- 
perience of youth who reads, and the 
exquisite observation and wise insight 
of him who can produce a children's 
classic, is sufficient to make us realize 
how impossible for the youth to com- 
pare and discriminate. I say, therefore, 
your classics, few in number on your 
library shelves, will never crowd out, or 
even jostle, the throng of commonplace 
juveniles by their side. As a conse- 
quence I go far and counsel that the 
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list of young people's books be kept 
small. It would be wise, indeed, to in- 
crease to the fullest extent the copies 
of the few classics, and to begin a war 
of extermination on the commonplace. 
Librarians are fond of claiming that the 
classics drive out the others. Such in- 
stances can generally be reduced to the 
children where there are literary tradi- 
tions and a literary environment; or to 
the occasional, but always exceptional, 
child springing out of unpromising con- 
ditions, but born with literary hunger 
and virility. The capacious maw of such 
children may emerge from a period of 
indiscriminate reception apparently un- 
harmed. Such an exception is proba- 
bly the girl of fourteen, whose answers 
among 300 were conspicuous for their 
intelligence and for the excellent writ- 
ing and spelling, but who in six months 
had read 60 books, Longfellow, Scott, 
Dickens, Alcott, and also Mrs South- 
worth, and 12 of the Elsie books. 

In an effort to test what young people 
are reading, ho w they read, with the com- 
parisons of different ages and classes, 
I recently obtained answers to six ques- 
tions from 300 chosen from different 
schools and sections of the city. These 
questions were prepared with as much 
ingenuity as possible, in the hope of get- 
ting really frank answers, but I failed. 
Even though the names were not dis- 
closed, the unconscious bias of answer- 
ing as they thought they should was 
apparent in so many answers that any 
statistics from them going to the ques- 
tion of their actual reading would be 
misleading. It is not very safe to gen- 
eralize much upon an answer that the 
authors mostly read were Longfellow, 
Bryant, Scott, and Milton, when later, 
according to a later statement, those 
authors must have written books called 
The fire. Going for the doctor. The run- 
away, and A brave boy's deeds. Of 
the stuff read a considerable number 
do not even recall the books read, as the 
boy who answered: Have read eight 
books and many novels. 

But the answers indirectly disclosed 
many interesting and suggesting signs 
of the times. For instance, little read- 



ing is no longer a sign of careful reading, 
intelligent reading, or appreciative read- 
ing; nor of the loving reading and re- 
reading of favorite books. This was 
very noticeable. The point that I have 
claimed as to the absolute brotherhood 
and equality of the good and poor 
books had amusing corroboration. . 

One read Alcott. Burnett, Dickens, 
Longfellow, and — the Elsie books. 
Another, Longfellow, Bryant, Dickens, 
and— Si Klegg. Another, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and — Mrs South worth. Another 
combination was James Russell Lowell 
and Augusta Evans. James Russell 
Lowell and Peck's bad boy and Fight- 
ing Joe. Motley and — Hentley. 

The president called on Miss Ahem 
to open the discussion of this paper. In 
response she said that the library pro- 
fession had sustained a loss when Mrs 
Swift had entered other fields, as she 
seemed to have full grasp of most of 
the principles upon which true libra- 
rians are basing their work today. It 
is a source of regret to librarians that 
the more serious-minded readers do 
not lend their aid in raising the taste 
of the reading community instead of, as 
is too often the case, leaving the de- 
mand for reading matter to the choice 
of those who do not know the character 
or value of good books. The paper 
deserves serious consideration, and its 
perusal is recommended to librarians 
where its advice is needed; and where 
it is not, librarians would be helped 
anyway by a glimpse of how the matter 
looked to an outsider. 

Mr Faurot, librarian of Rose poly- 
technic school of Terre Haute, said it was 
the special work of the public library to 
direct the public taste in books. Pro- 
crastination is a good thing to employ 
in supplying books to a library. The 
librarian should wait for the test of time 
before filling its shelves. Newspapers 
are valuable material. 

Mr Cunningham, librarian of the State 
normal school, said the library of the 
past was one for recreation, but the 
libraries connected with schools were 
remedying the matter, and libraries are 
growing better. A library has no busi- 
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ness to cater to public taste, but should 
be directive. 

State Librarian Henry said: Democ- 
racy has made fools of Americans; not 
so much, perhaps, as it has in England, 
but still Americans think that every pub- 
lic institution belongs to them, and they 
must have a voice in administration. 
Public institutions must not yield to 
the expressed opinion of these persons. 
If libraries yield they will have a lot of 
trash on their shelves. Popular taste 
should not be followed where popular 
taste is the expression of minds that 
have no right to have a taste. Schools 
and libraries should not be judged by 
their large numbers published for effect. 
Reading may be a terrible thing, and do 
harm as well as good. 

Supt. Hamilton, of Huntington, said 
that the theories as expressed were good 
in themselves, but their practicability 
might be questioned. If a library catit 
give out such books as it would like, 
what shall iX, do? Certainly not do noth- 
ing. If giving out books, not bad books, 
but books not the best, will lead up to 
higher things, there is justification for 
the act. A community unacquainted 
with good literature may be led to bet- 
ter things by sympathetic judgment in 
meeting its wants. 

The next address was by W. E. 
Henry, on Cooperative book collecting, 
in which he said: Books may be both 
valuable and worthless — valuable in 
themselves and worthless because you 
cannot get at them. He then unfolded 
the plan of cooperative collection, by 
which libraries might collect books and 
periodicals in the different communities 
and send to the state library all the books 
which they did not want themselves, re- 
ceiving in return, as soon as possible, 
numbers missing in their own sets. 
He told of his experiences in trying 
to find state publications in the differ- 
ent county offices. He emphasized the 
point that the state library does not 
want what the libraries want themselves. 
Advised the librarians to watch the sales 
of old homes, as many valuable volumes 
are stowed away in them. 



After appointment of committees by 
Pres. Swan the meeting closed. 

Second session 

The afternoon session opened with a 
paper by Geo. L Cottman, of Irvington, 
on An unique library. The library in 
question is the one in connection with 
the Workingman's institute at New Har- 
mony, Posey Co., Ind.. the home at one 
time of the most scholarly and advanced 
thinkers in America. 

Supt. Monical spoke of this library as 
being the center of influence in all the 
movement of the place. Its reading 
room is crowded in the evening; there 
being an absence of restraint, everyone 
enjoys perfect freedom in every way, 
the room being a sort of forum where 
books and leading articles in the maga- 
zines are discussed. 

A symposium on the library in its 
relation to other educational forces was 
arranged for the afternoon session. 
The first phase. Relation to the public 
school, was presented by E. C. Jerman, 
of Greensburg. He made the following 
points: 

The library being the only source of 
information in certain fields of thought 
is a necessary feature of a broad idea 
of education. The nature of material 
therein contained will, besides training 
the mental powers, inspire the pupil with 
the noblest impulses, and assist him in 
doing deeds of virtue. The relation it 
bears to investigation in after life will 
put into the hands of the pupil the 
use of the forever-after great source of 
information and development. This 
power and influence once fairly intro- 
duced and successfully used will perme- 
ate society. The homes will take more 
interest in providinjg^ libraries for the 
family. Public collections will be more 
extensively read. The diffusion of the 
best that man has thought and done will 
drive out many conditions that exist and 
build a more highly developed nation. 

If the use of the library, then, be not 
over-estimated, it is but just to «ay in 
conclusion that no effort should be 
spared until every school be provided 
with a proper selection of supplemen- 
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tary books, and every teacher be required 
to systematically direct the use of these 
so as to conform to the highest needs 
of the pupil. 

In so far something has been done 
toward establishing this condition, but 
the movement yet lacks definite organ- 
ization. The Indiana Young people's 
reading circle has contributed much 
to the development of this idea. Many 
schools have quite a collection of useful 
material. Still many most important 
works are needed. The plan of estab- 
lishing a library should be organized; a 
list of certain books should be found 
in every school. 

Many additional volumes adapted to 
the needs of the community should 
be placed in the respective schools; 
until such is done the school cannot 
enter upon a full discharge of its duties. 
A small but well-selected library, prop- 
erly used, will contribute more now to 
the real wealth, intelligence, humanity 
and manhood of the nation than perhaps 
any other feature of the school work 
that could be introduced. 

Relation to the college was presented 
in a paper written by Leila Garritt, of 
Hanover college, and read by Miss 
Jones of the State normal school. She 
said: 

The Colleg^e and the library 

We can hardly imagine, now, a col- 
lege without a library, or even a college 
with a library, but unused. The relation 
is close and vital. Dr W. T. Harris, in 
1890, thus defined the relationship: 
The school gives the preliminary prep- 
aration for education, and the library 
gives the means by which the individual 
completes and accomplishes his educa- 
tion. 

The text-book, while still necessary 
in many cases, becomes only the foun- 
dation, or, better still, the suggester — 
the student is taught to follow original 
investigation. He learns "to study in 
distinction from a book; collects in- 
formation from various sources; is able 
to arrange it, digest it, criticise it and 
know the comparative value of differ- 
ent statements." Having, in the earlier 



stages of education, pinned his faith to 
a book, the student in college must 
learn to think; to compare the state- 
ments of many books and find the 
truth or error for himself. The ability 
to do this means success in after life. 
Where, in college, can he develop this 
ability save in the library? Here, 
more than anywhere, he has disclosed 
to him not only his own personality, 
but the personality of the men, the na- 
tions, the ages of the past; here his 
questions are answered, but with such 
reservations that he is led to further 
questionings and deeper desire for 
knowledge; here he learns to think by 
the study of other men's thoughts; 
here he who widens his interests and 
sympathies by a knowledge of what 
the best and noblest men of all times 
have thought and felt" becomes the 
truly cultivated man; here he finds soul 
culture. 

Pres. Eliot, in a report on the Har- 
vard library, spoke of its *'having a 
profound effect upon the instruction 
given at the university as regards both 
the substance and method; it teaches 
the teachers." The library is to the 
corps of teachers what the laborato- 
ries are to the departments of natural 
sciences. The text-book may form the 
basis, or the starting point, but with a 
working knowledge of the library the 
teacher can show to his pupil the hid- 
den and unthought of wisdom of all 
ages. It may be pertinent just here to 
speak of the growing demand for de- 
partment libraries. The large library 
gives opportunity for research and gen- 
eral reading, but it is to a large number 
of students an unwieldy mass of books. 
To others it may prove a temptation to 
diffuseness. To both these classes the 
smaller collection of books for reading 
and study collateral to the text-books 
is a great advantage. These libraries 
within a library are, by the very necessi- 
ties of the case, selected with the great- 
est care, and by the heads of the depart- 
ments in which they are to be used. 

The librarian may well think with 
trembling of the high ideal set for the 
college library, and ask. How can I 
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make the library accomplish all this? 
for it is a self-evident truth that the 
success or failure of any library de- 
pends in great measure on the librarian. 
The duties connected with this office 
are legion. There must be as perfect 
a knowledge as is attainable of the 
books — what they are, where they are; a 
spirit of true sympathy and cooperation 
between librarian and faculty. The lat- 
ter must have constant information as 
to the acquisitions of the library in 
their various departments. The libra- 
rian must be always ready with infor- 
mation for both teacher and student, 
have bibliographical and reference helps 
always at hand, use tact in accomplish- 
ing the use without the abuse of books, 
catalog not simply books but pam- 
phlets and magazine articles, arrange 
all reference books in a way and place 
easily reached. This means not simply 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, but 
practically the whole library. For what 
is a library but a huge reference book 
to be studied as encyclopedias are 
studied? The librarian should by all 
the means in his power make his room 
or building attractive and agreeable, and 
himself indispensable to teacher and 
pupil alike. 

The symmetrical growth of the li- 
brary is one requisite of success. Here 
again the librarian, even if he has not 
the purchasing power in his hands, may 
do much by pointing out deficiencies in 
one or another line of thought. Emer- 
son once said that he had not the time 
to read a book when first printed, but 
if, at the end of lo years, it was still be- 
ing issued, it was worth his time. A 
library cannot wait lo years before pur- 
chasing, but must take the risk of hav- 
ing some useless books. However, a 
knowledge of the ability of a writer to 
grapple with a subject and fit it to the 
times enables the purchaser and libra- 
rian to reduce this risk to a minimum. 

Without design I have moved in a 
circle and reached the point from which 
I started, the library in its relation to 
the student. In closing I would em- 
phasize the thought that the library is 
a most potent force in the system of 



education, in giving to the world men 
and women equipped for all crises 
whatever they may be. Pres. Oilman, 
not long since speaking of the pres- 
ent national crisis, said: We look 
particularly to the young men of our 
universities, to whom the great store- 
houses of human experience are opened, 
. . . to avert the dangers of imperial 
magnitude . . . and advance human 
happiness by spreading through the 
world the principles of Anglo-Ameri- 
can liberties. Socrates, when about to 
drink the hemlock cup, tells his follow- 
ers of a dream coming at various times 
and in various forms, exhorting him to 
apply himself to the cultivation of mu- 
sic. He meant, one says, not simply 
that combination of sounds that catches 
up a few fragments of this world's har- 
monies, and with them moves our souls. 
There is another and a higher music. 
It is the music of a soul in which dwell 
order and method, which coordinates 
all knowledge, which recognizes the 
ideal, in which the good, the true, and 
the beautiful are cultivated, each ac- 
cording to its own nature and by its own 
method. It is the rhythm of a thor- 
oughly disciplined intellect and a well- 
regulated life. This is the high aim of 
college and library, to give to the world 
thoroughly disciplined intellects and 
well regulated lives. 

The next was The relation of the li- 
brary to the study club, presented in a 
very interesting paper by Mrs H. G. 
Fetter, of Peru, in which she traced the 
close relation that had always existed 
in Indiana between the success of the 
libraries and the interest manifested by 
the people banded together for the pur- 
pose of mutual self-improvement. She 
paid a glowing tribute to William Mc- 
Clure, who in the early 50's founded the 
workingmen's institutes in every town- 
ship in the state. She traced the efforts 
to have a public library in Peru from 
an early day up to the inauguration of 
the present fine collection of good books 
in the public library. Spoke of the 
value of having a librarian who not only 
knew the best books, but how to get the 
best from all the books, and said: 
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If there is any outlying district hav- 
ing club interests at heart which has> 
not yet attained to the proud distinction 
of a public library, a word dropped from 
the experience of another may prove of 
value. 

In the first place, a small library 
should be purchased on the simple eco- 
nomic principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number for a given outlay. 
Deliberate well upon this, and guard 
against the enticing dignity of shelves 
adorned with profound works of science 
and philosophy, or complete sets, or 
rare editions whatsoever, except in lim- 
ited proportion. Put these upon the 
list of things hoped for in due time, but 
invest the larger proportion of capital 
in good general and current literature, 
because the demand for this is unceas- 
ing, and to insure the popularity of this 
new institution make the supply equal 
to the demand as far as possible. 

Provide an abundant supply of the 
world's best magazines, and a Poole's 
index to periodicals to make their con- 
tents available for reference. There 
should be duplicate numbers of the best 
monthlies for circulation under a short- 
time limit. These would be of value to 
clubs, as much attention is given by 
them to the topics of the day. Good 
maps of various kinds should hang upon 
the walls or be otherwise accessible. 

If the best system of classification be 
inaugurated, with expert assistance and 
expense, implore the powers that be, 
the financiers, to furnish without delay a 
printed catalog or finding list for the pa- 
tron's use. Librarians have been known 
to drift helplessly for a year and more 
without this life-buoy, sustained only 
by an excellent memory or native tact 
in guessing what the inquirer wanted. 
Heed the advice not to go in debt, but 
rather reserve a large margin of the 
original fund wherewith to purchase 
smaller necessities so insistently sug- 
gested by their absence in recently- 
started libraries. 

In tracing to its completion the library 
movement in one little city, the influ- 
ence of the club upon the library is evi- 
dent. In thought the two cannot long 



remain separated — the club giving the 
personal touch, the mutual help of 
eager minds. The public library is the 
storehouse of material, the central de- 
pository of printed fact open to all seek- 
ers. Too much cannot be said of the 
help the library is to the schools; but 
it is invaluable as well to those in later 
life in its broadest sense, and whose 
advancement depends largely on the 
library. 

By state enactment or private gener- 
osity the library accumulates a wealth 
of authorities, and influences helpfully 
many sides of the community's life. The 
club in turn furnishes to the library a 
body of friends and patrons who seek 
something more than brief amusement, 
and exert a direct influence in uplifting 
the standard of thought and learning. 

Finally, the personality of the libra- 
rian and his attendants is as important 
as the books. A curt reply to a ques- 
tion will fall like frost on the tender 
blossom of genial thought. The treas- 
ure-house may be palatial, the books 
many, the appointments complete, with 
every cog and wheel of the administra- 
tion perfect, and if the kind word is 
lacking, the smaller library, which has 
within it the spirit of helpfulness, comes 
nearer to the ideal. 

There is ever apparent in library and 
club a unity of purpose, varying with 
change of time and place, but usually 
close together, seeking to bestow cul- 
ture and to beautify life. Many modern 
clubs are supplying Isolated homes with 
good reading matter, attempting by this 
means to give mental stimulus to women, 
the monotony of whose lives is little 
short of insanity Such pathetic pov- 
erty appeals forcibly to those who have 
learned that without interests which* 
arouse to thought life drifts to despair. 

As with librarians, so now is the flor- 
escent period of clubs No one can fail 
to observe this who reads the papers, 
where columns are devoted to their do- 
ings, conventions and federations seem- 
ing to elbow even the football reports, 
and as full of rush and go as they are. 
The full force and impetus that have 
been developed in our land through the 
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club movement who can estimate ? 
Dominated by the passion for the best 
in literature and life, it moves with the 
altruistic spirit of love to pour light into 
dark recesses and to make green the 
waste places. 

The relation of the library to the 
church was the topic assigned to Rev. 
A. J. Brown, but in a strain of reminis- 
cence his subject seemed to slip away 
from him. 

W. A. Bell, editor of Indiana school 
journal, was called on by President 
Swan, and in a witty strain entertained 
the audience for a few minutes. Se- 
riously he urged the association to lend 
its influence to secure a good library 
law which should give a good library to 
each township in the state, with rules 
for circulating its books through the 
school districts. 

Pres. Swan said she would like to 
know what those present thought of 
Sunday-school libraries. 

Mr Cunningham, of the State normal 
school, told of a Terre Haute Sunday- 
school which carried on a circulating li- 
brary among its attendants. 

Miss Hoagland, trustee of Ft Wayne 
public library, gave an account of lend- 
ing books to the Sunday-schools of that 
city. 

After the appointmentof committees, 
the association adjourned. 

Third session 

The meeting on Wednesday did not 
convene till after ten o'clock, but the 
interest in the question to be discussed, 
library legislation, was evident on the 
opening of the session. About 25 per- 
sons not librarians were present, al- 
though there were few members of the 
association at the meeting. The topic 
of the morning was, What we need and 
how to get it. 

Merica Hoagland, of the library com- 
mittee of the Union of literary clubs, 
presented the views of that association 
as follows: 

Since legislation is but the crystalli- 
zation of public opinion, the Indiana 
union of literary clubs, having for its 
object the advancement of the best in- 



terests of the state, represents, through 
its membership of over 6,000 men and 
women, a large fraction of that public 
opinion which is soon to seek expres- 
sion in our legislative halls. The In- 
diana union of literary clubs has at 
three successive annual meetings dis- 
cussed library matters, and for two 
years its library legislative committee 
has studied the libraries of our state 
and country, hoping to secure for In- 
diana the very best library system. . . . 
The modern public library should to- 
day stand side by side with the public 
school, not as its supplement, but as 
its complement as an educational fac- 
tor. . . . 

The township libraries* law went into 
effect in 1852, but was rendered useless 
by the diversion of the tax fund in 
1866, since which time the libraries es- 
tablished under that law have suffered 
from starvation and neglect, until they 
are, for practical purposes, well-nigh ex- 
tinct. The law of 1879 provides for the 
establishment of township libraries, but 
puts a huge stumbling-block in the way 
of their being established by making 
it necessary to first establish, by private 
donation, a library of the value of $1- 
000. . . . The Indiana state library is 
governed by a law of 1895, which pro- 
hibits the loaning of any book or maga- 
zine inside of the library rooms. 

From this cursory glance at the li- 
brary laws of our state, it is evident that 
we are sadly in need of a good library 
system. In placeof the laws which were 
enacted before the existence of library 
science, as such, and which have little 
or no connection one with the other, 
we need a strong, coherent law. Some 
members of the Indiana union of lit- 
erary clubs have expressed themselves 
strongly in favor of asking for a repeal 
of every library law upon the statute 
book, and, beginning with a new leaf, 
inscribe thereon a law which will meet 
the need of every community, no mat- 
ter how small or how large. The library 
legislative committee of the union, with 
a recognition of the limitations imposed 
upon it by local and other conditions, 
decided to formulate such a law as 
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would favor the establishment of libra- 
ries, leaving to the future their growth. 
Indiana is not in the front rank as re- 
gards its libraries, and until there is a 
more general interest in the establish- 
ment of libraries, there is little hope 
of arousing public sentiment strong 
enough to demand a strong state li- 
brary system. . . . Let us turn our at- 
tention to the large portion of the state, 
for which no provision has been made 
for free reading matter, to the agricul- 
tural districts and smaller town where 
no free library privileges exist. To 
reach these smaller centers of popula- 
tion there is no more efficient method 
than that provided by a system of 

Traveling libraries 

In the development of society there 
should be maintained a parity of ma- 
terial, intellectual, and spiritual growth. 
It is doubtful whether that vast and 
wonderful exposition of 1893, i" ^he 
years to come, will have wielded a more 
potent influence for good than did the 
pioneer library which was sent out from 
the New York state library on February 
8 of that eventful year. A traveling 
library is a carefully selected collection 
of 25, 50, or 100 books, which is sent 
out to any community which makes, 
through one or more of its residents, 
the proper application for it, and will 
comply with the conditions which se- 
cure the state against loss. Accom- 
panying this library is a suitable book- 
case, printed catalog^s, necessary blanks, 
etc. The simpler the blanks, rules, and 
charging system, the better The li- 
brary should not be retained at any one 
center more than six months when it 
should be returned and exchanged for 
another. A number of these libraries 
thus circulated constitute a state trav- 
eling libraries' system, which should 
be a department of our state library. 
Most of the books in the state library 
relating to the history of Indiana 
should be kept intact in the library for 
reference, but standard works of fiction 
and miscellaneous collections could be 
circulated. In the beginning, donations 
from clubs and individuals would prob- 



ably have to be relied on to supplement 
these, and make possible the sending 
out of traveling libraries which are not 
intended as substitutes for local libra- 
ries, but only as aids to their establish- 
ment. . . . 

These itinerant educational forces 
have been established in New York, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
These states report great enthusiasm 
in the communities where the traveling 
libraries have been sent. In 20 states 
there are 37 systems, and the interest 
is steadily increasing. The natural cen- 
ter of the traveling libraries is the state 
library. 

A State library commission 
To be most satisfactory, the traveling 
libraries should be preceded by a State 
library commission appointed by the 
governor. A commission thus appointed 
maybe held responsible for all its acts; 
one appointed in any other way has its 
powers curtailed, its strength and inter- 
est lessened. Concentration of author- 
ity should accompany concentration of 
responsibility. 

Says Commissioner of Education 
W. T. Harris, in his recent report on 
libraries: Within a very few years each 
of several states has provided for a 
State library commission, to be in some 
sense the head of the public library in- 
terests for the state. . . . The commis- 
sion is able to encourage communities 
to do more for themselves in the mat- 
ter of a library than they otherwise 
would. The commission gives advice 
concerning organization and adminis- 
tration whenever asked, and a yearly 
report is made of their work and of li- 
brary progress in the state. The State 
library commission has proved to be a 
useful agency wherever tried, and the 
plan seems likely to spread throughout 
the country. In stating the important 
provisions for a State library law, Mr. 
Harris names a State library commis- 
sion to be at the head of the public li- 
brary interests of the state, preferably 
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to have the management of the state 
library, and to center its work in that 
institution. The following states have 
established such library commissions: 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Georgia, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. Indiana is not alone in her 
endeavor to secure such a commission, 
Maryland, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Colorado are with us in 
this endeavor. Surely we are not will- 
ing that Indiana should lag behind her 
sister states in this progressive move- 
ment, and wait to accomplish in two or 
four years what it may do now. 

Library interests should not be secondary 

The advantages of having such a com- 
mission is that those appointed on it 
shall give to the libraries of the state 
their undivided attention. During the 
last 10 years there has come into ex- 
istence a library science which requires 
quite as much study to master as does 
any other. Libraries nowadays require 
specific treatment, and in this day 
of specialties, it is unwise for anyone 
to be engaged in two or three equally 
important business concerns, and en- 
deavor to give them all equal attention. 
"No man can serve two masters" is as 
true of school and library interests as 
it is of spiritual and worldly concerns, 
and as we know that our most efficient 
board of education will not permit the 
schools to suffer, it is obvious that the 
library interests of the state cannot re- 
ceive their due amountof consideration. 
Two years ago, at the state library meet- 
ing, I placed myself on record as in 
favor of divorcing the school system 
from the library system of the state. If 
the library is of sufficient importance to 
have its specific tax fund, why should 
it not have its own board of control, 
which will lift it to the same degree of 
efficiency, the same high place of honor, 
as that attained by the public school 
system. The public library interest is 
large enough to require the undivided 
attention of its own commission. . . . 

The school district library system has 
proven an entire failure in the states 
which have tried it, because the unit, 



the district, was two small to secure 
sufficient money for enough books to 
command public interest in circulating 
them; hence many of the states sub- 
sequently passed statutes providing for 
township libraries As I have said be- 
fore, the present Township library law, 
enacted m 1879, under which many 
flourishing libraries are organized, is 
inoperative in most townships because 
it is impossible to arouse public sen- 
timent enough to raise the requisite 
$1000. It is desirable, therefore, to em- 
body in our bill a provision for the es- 
tablishment of these township libraries 
when, after 25 voters have requested it. 
the question has been put to vote and is 
carried by the majority of the voters in 
any township. Thereafter the township 
trustee shall annually levy a tax of 2 per 
cent on each $ 100 of taxable property in 
the township for the establishment and 
support of such a library, which shall be 
free to all the inhabitants of the town- 
ship. A township library board of three 
persons should be appointed by the cir- 
cuit judge. Women should have repre- 
sentation on these boards. 

When such legislation as I have indi- 
cated shall have been secured, the state 
will have made a signal advance, for the 
increased intelligence of her great body 
of citizens will put her in the first rank 
of progressive states There must be 
a hearty cooperation of all interested; 
personal considerations must be sub- 
served to the larger interests of the 
state. Having agreed on the essentials 
of a good library law, the best way to 
secure what we need is to ask for it. 

J. R. Voris, trustee of the Bedford 
public library, read a most excellent 
paper on the topic. It was from the 
standpoint of one who had familiarized 
himself with conditions by experience 
in starting a library and careful study 
of the subject, and moreover from a 
practical business man of affairs. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the great 
majority of the people of our state have 
not yet reached the point where they 
recognize the need for free libraries. 
Such a recognition will only come after 
they are established. Electric lights 
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are not missed in a city that is accus- 
tomed to dark streets; but let the plant 
be once established, the first break- 
down in the machinery causes general 
inconvenience and a realizing sense of 
what the city has missed heretofore. 
The fact that the public is disinter- 
ested does not argue against the right- 
eousness of the cause. The public will 
be interested and will applaud our ef- 
forts after it has realized the benefits to 
be derived from their fruits. It is nec- 
essary, then, that we unite on - some 
measure that we all feel will be a suc- 
cess. 

An examination of our present li- 
brary laws will convince one that our 
former legislatures have not been unin- 
terested in this subject. On the other 
hand, they have shown a sufficient 
interest to formulate several very poor 
library laws. They have failed to ob- 
serve the old copy-book maxim: Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead, and 
it behooves us not to follow in their 
footsteps. 

The present library laws of Indiana 
are intended to provide for the estab- 
lishment of several kinds of libraries, 
viz., the city and town, the county, 
the township, and the stock company. 
The same general objection applies to 
all — impracticability. The law provides 
that in incorporated towns and cities 
the school board may establish a library 
and levyan annual tax of ys of a mill on 
the dollar for its support. My first and 
chief objection to the present law is that 
it connects the library with the public 
schools, and places it under the man- 
agement of the school board. The li- 
brary is an educational institution; but 
it should not be made a part of the* 
school system. The functions of the 
library and the school are collateral to 
a certain point; they are not identical. 
That of the school stops at the gradua- 
tion of the pupil; that of the library is 
continuing. The young do not have to 
be persuaded to read, they will hunt 
the library; unfortunately the library 
has to hunt their elders. It must hunt 
them by providing for them literature 
that a school library will not furnish. 



Further, the board of school trustees 
would rarely make an ideal, or even a 
fairly good library board. In the first 
place, the burdens which they have al- 
ready assumed are sufficient to exhaust 
their spare moments; secondly, their in- 
terests, naturally and properly, are with 
the schools, and the schools get the 
lion's share, not only of their time and 
attention, but of their money. It is 
usually the case, even where there is no 
library to support, that the school board 
is hampered by a want of funds, and a 
library that must depend upon their tax 
levy for support will assuredly suffer. 
In the third place, politics has always 
cast its baneful influence on the school 
board; and, finally, and unfortunately, 
the average school board usually pos- 
sesses very little qualification for the 
duties they are originally intended to 
perform, much less do they possess 
them for the work of a library board. 

Mr Voris reviewed the other provi- 
sions for library facilities, pointing out 
their weaknesses. Told of the success 
of the work in establishing a library at 
Bedford, but of the lack of means to 
keep it going; showed why he op- 
posed the State library as. the center 
from which to send out traveling libra- 
ries; pointed out'that the township unit 
was too small to adequately support a 
good library; outlined a plan for a 
strong central county library, which 
should be a distributing center for the 
traveling libraries through the town- 
ships and districts, with a sufficient tax 
for the support of the same. He advo- 
cated giving any corporation the power 
to levy a tax for a library when a ma- 
jority of voters have voted in favor of it. 

A paper presenting the subject from 
the side of a public school-teacher was 
presented bv Kittie E. Palmer, of Frank- 
lin. She said in part: To the teacher 
of the present, whatever his position, 
the library has come to be an essential 
in educational work. Education is the 
getting away from text-book knowledge 
and authority of one to the experience 
drawn from the knowledge and author- 
ity of the many, and the opening of the 
whole field of scientific, historical, and 
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literary culture. This calls into use the 
laboratory and library. This fact es- 
tablished, the school system of Indiana 
is making a demand on teachers and 
students, which can be met successfully 
only in the possession of good library 
resources, and the demand would be 
greater were the facilities for work 
greater. The requirements in English 
history, and other lines, for entrance 
into the higher institutions of learning, 
demand the possession or access to 
many books. To meet these demands, 
Indiana needs a library system as fully 
organized and under as careful super- 
vision as the school system itself. As 
there are provisions by law for state, 
city, and township schools, there should 
be facilities for a large usefulness of 
the State library, the establishment of 
more numerous and better equipped city 
libraries and provision for township 
libraries. The state library should have 
the power to loan certain of its books 
to local libraries, who would be respon- 
sible for the care and return of such 
books, the borrower paying all charges. 
Such a plan would allow the student to 
examine in the local library the highest 
authority on the subject, and make the 
state library a power in educational 
work. 

In regard to the law for city and town 
library it should be revised so that in- 
stead of the law being optional in the 
hands of the school board it should 
make both establishment and taxation 
for maintenance obligatory. This would 
give a uniform system ot: city libraries 
for the benefit of the public schools. 
It is absolutely impossible to do efficient 
work in high schools without library 
facilities. 

I believe these libraries should be 
held in close connection with the school 
system; that they be libraries for the 
school open to the public rather than 
libraries for the public open to the 
schools. Children in the grades and in 
rural communities need the personal 
supervision of the teacher in their read- 
ing. I believe more people will be suc- 
cessfully reached through the children 
than by any other way. 



It would be a good thing if a law 
were passed requiring the state libra- 
rian to put into these libraries all state 
reports and documents. These reports 
furnish a vast fund of scientific and his- 
torical knowledge. I do not know how 
to obtain this information other than to 
educate the constituency which sup- 
ports legislators. If the teacher is alive 
to the needs of the schools, if he makes 
known these needs to the students, it 
will lead to effectual work in supplying 
them.- 

Miss Palmer's paper was followed by 
the report of the committee on library 
legislation, given by A. Faurot. He said 
they had tried to meet with the com- 
mittee from the clubs, but had not been 
able. A bill embodying the following 
points would be presented to the legisla- 
ture as the wishes of the Indiana library 
association. It was not what the com- 
mittee wanted, but was a compromise: 

i) A public library commission of three mem- 
bers is to be created; the state librarian is to be 
a member, and the secretary; the other two 
members are to be appointed by the governor, 
each for a term of four years. Such commis- 
sioners are to serve without compensation. 
The law as to the state library board, and the 
appointment of the state librarian, is to remain 
as at present. 

2) Four thousand dollars is to be appropri- 
ated for the purchase of books and equipment 
for traveling libraries, which are to be kept sep- 
arate from the other books of the state library, 
and are to be loaned to local libraries, literary 
or other clubs, agricultural or other societies, 
grange, college, seminary, university extension 
center, study circle, or other associations, on 
furnishing satisfactory security, and complying 
with the rules and regulations of the public 
library commission. 

3) One thousand dollars is to be appropri- 
ated annually for clerical assistance and other 
expenses made necessary by the act. 

4) On written petition of 25 voters the ques- 
tion of a township library shall be submitted 
to the voter at any township election. If a ma- 
jority of votes on the question are in favor of the 
library, a tax of one-fifth of a mill on the dollar 
is to be levied and collected for such library. 

5) Township library boards are to be estab- 
lished, composed of the township trustee and 
two residents of the township, one of whom 
shall be a woman appointed by the county 
superintendent. Such board shall have charge 
of the library, and shall serve without compen- 
sation. 

The adoption of the motion to make 
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this the view of the association brought 
up a heated discussion among those 
entitled to speak. 

Miss Hoagland spoke for those who 
wished a separate organization, apart 
from school control, for the libraries of 
the state, holding they were of sufficient 
importance to have an organization of 
their own. 

Mr Stutesman followed in the same 
strain, pointing out the little regard that 
is paid to libraries and their needs by 
school trustees. 

Mr Rabb, as a member of the Com- 
mercial club, criticised the lack of pro- 
vision for supervision as presented in 
the bill. 

Mr Faurot said they would be under 
the supervision of the school authori- 
ties, and it was a well-known fact that 
the best libraries were those controlled 
by schools. 

Mr Cunningham of the State normal 
school said the club women are apt to 
think they can manage things a little 
better than anyone else. Libraries 
never amounted to anything until the 
schools took hold of them. All over 
the country they were springing up 
now under the fostering interest of 
schools. The idea that they are sources 
of recreation and amusement is being 
relegated to the rear, and they are being 
made educational institutions. There 
is no need of a commission where the 
libraries are growing very nicely under 
school management. 

Mr Dunn cautioned against legisla- 
tion along local lines or wishes, and ad- 
vised a wide survey of the whole ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the whole 
state. There had already been obnox- 
ious legislation on account of local con- 
ditions. He spoke approvingly of the 
plan as outlined by Mr Voris. After 
some further discussion, a vote on the 
adoption of the report of Mr Faurot 
stood five in favor and four against it, 
and it was declared adopted. 

MissJones,of the State normal school, 
reported the nomination of the follow- 
ing officers: President. W. E. Henry, 
state librarian; vice-president, A. Fau- 
rot, Terre Haute; secretary. Belle S. 



Hanna, Greencastle; treasurer, Jessie 
Allen, Indianapolis; member of execu- 
tive committee, Jennie Jessup, Laporte. 

Mr Cunningham, of the State normal 
school, moved to substitute Miss Swan, 
of Purdue university, as a member of 
executive comm ittee, and after the adop- 
tion of the motion the list as it stood 
was declared elected. 

The secretary announced that a meet- 
ing to discuss library methods would 
be conducted in the afternoon and the 
meeting adjourned. There were but 
three persons present in the afternoon, 
however, and no session was held. 



Medical Section in the Indianapolis 
Public Library 

Indianapolis, in addition to a large 
corps of medical men, has several med- 
ical colleges. A few years ago the In- 
diana medical college burned, and with 
it the Bobb's medical library, a fine 
library, at the disposal of the public, 
and in connection with the Bobbs' free 
dispensary. Since then no medical 
library to amount to anything has been 
collected. 

Last June Dr George W. Sloan went 
before the Marion county medical soci- 
ety and laid before them a plan for the 
establishment of a medical reference 
library at the public library. Doctors 
were to be asked to donate books which 
were to be at the disposal of all schools, 
the library to own them. This was 
heartily responded to by the doctors 
not only of Indianapolis, but by many 
physicians throughout the state, the re- 
sult being a working collection of 3357V. 

The most valuable donations are the 
journals, many of which are complete. 
More than 900 books were given by Mrs 
Parvin from the library of the late Dr 
Theophilus Parvin of Philadelphia, for- 
merly of Indianapolis. 

The files of journals entirely or practi- 
cally complete are as follows: London 
lancet, American journal of medical 
sciences. Journal of the American med- 
ical association. Medical record. New 
York medical journal, Medical news. 
Journal of experimental medicine, Johns 
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Hopkins bulletin, Western lancet, Cin- 
cinnati lancet and observer, Cincinnati 
clinic, Cincinnati lancet-clinic, Berliner 
klinische wochenschrift, Archives of 
pediatrics. Therapeutic gazette, Indiana 
medical journal, Medical monitor, Amer- 
ican journal of obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy. American journal of pharmacy, 
American microscopical journal, An- 
nals of surgery, Journal of laryngology 
Journal of cutaneous and genito-urinary 
diseases. Laryngoscope, Journal of ap- 
plied microscopy. 

The aforementioned journals, to- 
gether with the British medical jour- 
nal, the Sanitarian, Medicine, and the 
Medical century, make a total of 30 
journals, most of which have been sub- 
scribed for out of the Lilly fund. 

The Lilly fund is the gift of the late 
Col. Eli Lilly, who left by will a sum, the 
income of which is to be expended in 
medical periodicals annually. 

As an indispensable convenience in 
searching the literature thus placed at 
command, the librarian has purchased 
a set of the Index medicus. 

On the night of Nov. i. 1898, the 
Marion county medical society met by 
invitation at the public library. A paper 
was read by Dr Wynn, giving an account 
of what had been done, and speeches 
were made by Dr G. W. Sloan and the 
librarian on behalf of the library, and by 
Drs Morgan, W. B. Fletcher, Maxwell, 
and Thompson on behalf of the medical 
society. The library was then visited. 
The doctors expressed themselves de- 
lighted with the collection and the man- 
ner in which it had been arranged by the 
public library. 

* The following night the medical stu- 
dents were invited from the different 
colleges and responded in large num- 
ber, and have become regular visitors 
since. 

The Budget commission of France 
has increased the appropriation for the 
National library from 400,000 to 800,- 
000 francs for the enlargement of the 
building, which has already been begun 
on a large scale. There will be a new 
reading room and a newspaper hall 



News from the Field 

East 

Lucy Wadhams has been elected li- 
brarian at Meriden, Conn. 

The Torrington (Conn.) public library 
has received Si 2,000 by the will of the 
late Lauren Wetmore. 

The Boston public library has re- 
ceived a gift from Mrs Robert Louis 
Stevenson of 24 original woodcuts 
made by Stevenson himself years ago, 
for quaint little toy books, which he also 
printed himself with the help of his 
stepson, Lloyd Osbourne. 

The Boston public library is increas- 
ing and rearranging the space allowed 
for the administration departments, and 
also the part allotted to the public. 
Other important improvements will be 
made in the heating and ventilating 
apparatus, and in the transfer and ele- 
vator systems. 

The library of the University of Ver- 
mont at Bennington has been increased 
the past year by the addition of about 
3000V. and 2100 pamphlets. The total 
number of volumes on its shelves is 
over 5500. Among the additions of the 
past year is the library of L. E. Chitten- 
den, of New York, comprising 2600 
titles, mostly matter pertaining to the 
early history of Vermont. 

Arthur Mason Knapp, librarian of 
Bates hall in the Boston public library 
for 24 years, died December 29 His 
long service in the library, where he al- 
ways gave of his best in a courteous, 
kindly manner, and by his patience and 
culture winning warm friends among 
those who visited the library, made him 
a valuable member of the library staff, 
and he will be greatly missed. 

Yale university has received a gift of 
several hundred valuable German works 
from Dr A. L. Ripley, of Andover, 
Mass. The works donated comprise 
the best dictionaries of German litera- 
ture of all periods, many historical 
German grammars, a large number of 
texts from early German literature, 
valuable monograms on philology and 
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literature, and standard editions of the 
modern classical German authors. This 
includes a complete set of Kursehener 
Deutsche National literatur. containing 
over 200V. of the best edited texts from 
all periods of German literature. 

Oscar A. Bierstadt, of the New York 
public library, has been chosen as a 
successor to the late A. M. Knapp. of 
the Boston public library. Mr Bier- 
stadt has bee'n in the Astor library for 
25 years. The position which he held 
there as reference librarian was almost 
similar to the Bates Hall place. He is 
an expert in knowledge of books and 
in teachers* knowledge. He has an ex- 
cellent command of English, French, 
German. Italian, and Spanish, and is one 
of the best Dutch scholars in the coun- 
try. 

Central Atlantic 

A public library was opened in Fred- 
erick, Md., December 30, with a recep- 
tion to the citizens. 

Frances B. Hawley, Pratt '97, has 
resigned her position at the Milwaukee 
public library and returned to the East 
to work upon the new American cata- 
log. 

Andrew Carnegie has offered S250,- 
coo to build a public library building 
for Washington City, provided Congress 
will furnish a site and provide for its 
maintenance. 

George A. Armour has given Sio,ooo 
to found a classical department in the 
Princeton university library, and will 
also give S2700 a year for the next three 
years for its support. 

•An exhibition of antique, European 
and oriental textiles was held at Pratt 
institute January 5-31. There was also 
a very interesting collection of dolls 
gathered from many parts of the world, 
about 60 in number, lent to the library 
by Annie Fields Alden. 

John RusselNYoung, librarian of the 
Congressional library at Washington, 
died at his residence in that city Janu- 
ary 17, after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr Young's greatest reputation was 



gained from his career as a newspaper 
man, being a leading journalist for 
many years. President McKinley ap- 
pointed him librarian June 30, 1897. 
since which time he had been very ac- 
tively interested in making the vast 
collection under his charge available 
to seekers after information, and had 
laid many plans for enlarging: the use- 
fulness of the library. He was 58 years 
old at the time of his death. 

Central 

Galesburg, III., is to have a new $50,- 
000 library building this year. 

Louise Foss has been appointed li- 
brarian in the public librarv of Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Phebe Parker has been elected libra- 
rian of the Sage library at West Bay 
City, Mich. 

F. W. Johnson, of New Ulm, has been 
appointed State librarian of Minnesota 
by Gov. Lind. 

The public library of South Bend, 
Ind., is being reclassified on the D. C, 
and a card catalog will be made. 

Mrs Ada L. North, for many years 
actively identified with effective library 
work in Iowa, died January 8, at Des 
Moines. 

Mrs Colborn, a member of the train- 
ing class at the Case library in Cleve- 
land, is reorganizing the library at 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Helen T. Guild has resigned her po- 
sition in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) public 
library to take a position in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana library at Bloom- 
ington. • 

Kenosha, Wis., has received a gift of 
$100,000 for a new public library build- 
ing, and an order tor 25,000 books from 
ex-mayor Z. G. Simmons as a memorial 
to his son. 

J. D. Witter has given $500 to the 
public library of Stevens Point, Wis. 
No conditions are attached to the gift. 
The city council recently appropriated 
$1000 for the library. 
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gift of Dr Murphy is for the maittte- 
nance of the library. 

The St Louis Mercantile library has 
extended its privileges of membership 
to anyone who will pay $5 a year; ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
parcels of books are shipped at reduced 
rates to members living but of town, 
who are offered every facility for using 
the library. There are I lO.ooov. cover- 
ing all classifications, and about 470 
newspapers and magazines. 

The beautiful library building given 
by Wm. H. Laird to Winona, Minn., 
was dedicated January 21, and turned 
over to and accepted by the city with 
appropriate ceremonies. The building 
has a frontage of 84 by 64 feet, with a 
book stack extending 30 feet to the rear, 
so constructed that it can be enlarged at 
any time that it is found desirable to 
take such a step, without injuring the 
symmetry of the structure. It is a clas- 
sic edifice in the renaissance style, and 
is surrounded by a terrace encompassed 
by a curbing of stone. 

West 

The twelfth annual report of Librarian 
Dudley, of the Denver City public li- 
brary, shows that for the 12 years in a 
circulation of 1,500,000 books there have 
been lost only 68 books. 

The free library of Newton. Kan., is 
the only library in the state supported 
by a tax on the city property. The 

f)opuIation of Newton is 5000, and the 
ibrary has 4700 books. The circulation 
last year was 11,739V., and number of 
readers at library was 19,198. 
South 

Andrew Carnegie has offered iioo,* 
000 to Atlanta, Ga., for a free public 
library, on condition that the city fur- 
nish the site and devote $5000 a year 
for the maintenance of the institution. 

The Seaboard air line, among other 
things, has provided a circulating li- 
brary department for the benefit of the 
farmers along its route. This work is 
in charge of Mrs E. B. Heard, who is 
also one of the library commissioners 



of the state, and who has a number of 
these S. A. L. traveling libraries, as Well 
as others given by friends of the move- 
ment, doing effective work. 

George W. Park, of Asheville, Tenn., 
has given to the Asheville Library as- 
sociation an office building valued at 
$25,000. The first floor will be fitted up 
for library quarters. The three floors of 
offices and the basement will be rented, 
thus insuring enough revenue to sup- 
' port the institution. 

Pacific Coast 

Mary L. Jones, of the Iowa State li- 
brary staff, having been called to Cali- 
fornia by the death of her father and 
mother, has resigned her position in the 
state library and will remain on the coast 
in charge of the training class to be 
started anew in the Los Angeles public 
library. 

The report of the Library association 
of Portland, Ore., shows more subscrib- 
ers registered last year than at any 
other time since the library was founded. 
The circulation for the year was 44,393V., 
with 59,o6ov. used in reference at the 
library. A class in the study of library 
methods has been started. The catalog; 
is well under way. 

Foreign 

The report of the Aberdeen library 
shows an issue for the year of 26g,392v^ 
with free access in the reference room. 
The fines imposed for detention and 
loss numbered 19,^95, for which ;^I29 
I IS. 8d. was collected. 

Gen. Eaton has laid plans to start a 
traveling library system in Porto Rico, 
modeled after the New York system. 
It will be divided systematically into 
departments, and there will be books 
on all branches of science and art. Pub- 
lishers of books and magazines in the 
United States who may wish to help the 
library may send their contributions to 
Gov. Gen. Henry, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
by government transport. They should 
be marked, **For the library,** and no 
customs duties will be levied on such 
contributions. 
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Library Department 

A. C. flcClurg & Co. 

CHICAGO 
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Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care* 

The fact that we carry in our stock a mc»^ nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers^ and of 
many English publishers^ thim perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books* 

A. C. ricCLURQ & CO. 

Wabuh Avenue and HadiMn Street CHICAQO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






1 2 3 

f HinniNQ' PHOTn MOITNTPD a beautiful homogeneous adhesWe, pure wMte and 
1-1 llVJVJli^O l^nVF 1 U ilXUKJlH 1 CrK. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ex., 6 ox., 14 ox. and % Oalion and Gallon Jara. 3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty centa. 

3-HiaaiNS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. ti:Tii:^^rfiSi^^tl^' !:!^.''St 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the excln- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a ox., 4 ox., H Pt. and Qt. Bottlea, and z, a and 5 Gallon Cana. a ox. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five centa. 

3-HlQQINS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 01 
cioth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawins^s, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The s.ooo volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charsre as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 609., 14 oz. and ^ Gallon and Gallon Jara. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty centa. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS* MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
These goods are peculiarly adapted fbr library use, beins of the very highest standard and hence popular educators In 
themaelyea. The adheslvea are extremely Btroncr, yet spread easily and smoothly In a very thin film, so that they go ftirtber 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, ana as they never deteriorate or spoil then* is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive drculars and Aill Information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Oris^inators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESiVES. 1 68-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U, S. A. 

106 Charing Cross Road. 



London Office: 



MDNON ROUTE 



tt ))(!lMll|llMMMiBrtiBMiU|MIBg(( D 
• ■ y ■ » 

Between CHICAGO, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE 

AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 

Through Sliipers to Washington and Baltinoro. 

Only Line to the FAMOUS HBALTH RESORTS 

West Baden 
French Lick •«« Paoll Springs 

••THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA" 

W. H. McOOCL, vici Hca'T *no atwL ManaoiK. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, TRarrie M*N*aiii. 

FRANK J. REED, oiNiiial. mminoiii aocnt. 

City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Cliicago. 



Rebind Your Books 



We want Library work- all we can get. 

We are making a success of rebinding and 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 
sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
small expense. 

Never discard a book if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
better bound than the day it was published. 

We bind more magazines than any firm in 
Chicago— because of our high-grade work and 
close prices. 

We do our work according to the specifica- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. 

! Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
Rebinding, 35 cents and upward. 
Repairing, 10 cents and upward. 

If you have work to be done, let us hear 
from you now. 

THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 

171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland and Neiv York 




We are in the field for your orders for books. 

We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
-* . the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

j\ -r^'Y Braun, Clement & Co.'s art publications. 

^£j^ JL L/ ^ ^^ ^""^ ^^^ ^^^^ sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 

Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron. Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
10 cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School Room," the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Nos. 23-25-37 Euclid Avenue 
357 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN:S ROOM. 



%^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^ 



LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
LIBRARY WORK, AND OPENED SPECIAL READING ROOMS FOR 
CHILDREN AS A PART OF THE LIBRARY, SHOULD DRAW FOR SE- 
LECTION FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM UPON THE LISTS OF THE 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

The best writers for young people are represented in the Lothrop catalogue. Correspondence with librarians is 
solicited looking to the addition of the most desirable children's books. Among the extraordinarily successf.ul books 
of the past year, in demand by all readers, are — 



The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, SJ^IL^^IiTge's'^brooks 
A Little Maid of Concord-Town. 
The Deserter. 



A Book of Two Wars. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 



A Romance of the Revolution. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY - 



The Prince of Peace, S;'.^ll&l"AMi(l°kte•N) - - 
Bilberry Boys and Girls. iJ'soTiIiE swe\"-P'*°''^''""''''°''''- 



$1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 



For sale by all booksellers. Complete descriptive catalogue sent upon application. 



LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 

THE 




RAPID ROLLER COPIER 



Perfect and Uniform Copies Secured 
by simply turning a crank. 

A convenient machine for Libraries, because 

It is always ready for use. 

Anyone can operate it. 

It copies pen and ink, indelible pencil, or type- 
written matter. 

Several excellent copies of one writing can be 
obtained. 

Copies can be removed from the machine as 
soon as taken. 

Copies are clear and distinct, and the original 
is not blurred in the least. 

Send for particulars. 



YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., 

Successors to 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

PRINCIPAL branches: 
NEW YORK, 349 BROADWAY 

CHICAGO, 9-13 MONROE ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 29 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
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LIBRARIES 

We beg to inform Librarians that our extensive miscellaneous business en- 
ables us to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard 
books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current 
publications of the day. 

"If a book's out it's here" 

is our motto 

Our special Library Department enables us to fill orders for Public and 
School Libraries intelligently, and with care and promptness. All details at- 
tended to carefully. The best facilities for importing books, and we make a 
specialty of picking up scarce books. 

Before placing their orders, Librarians Would do well to communicate with 
us, our prices are low. Send for catalogue K of books, it includes Fiction, 
Poetry, Art, Biography, Reference, History, Travel, Religion and Philosophy, 
Scientific and Medical, and specially selected lists of books suitable for School 
Libraries. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 



Originators of the Catalogue Business. 



Ill to 120 Michig^an Ave., Cor. Madison St. 

CHICAGO. 



Wisconsin Summer School 
of Library Science 

FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 

TO BE HELD AT 

ladison, Wis., Jnly 3 to iogost 2S, 1899 

In connection with the University of 
Wiscon in Summer School 

An eight weeks* course is offered to librari- 
ans and to those who wish to prepare for some 
definite position. Tuition, $15. 

Special course in cataloguing and classifi- 
cation during the last four weeks. Tuition, 
$10. 

Application for enrollment must be ia be 
fore June 10, 181*9. For further information 
address 

F. A. HUTCHINS, 
State Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
or 

MISS CORNELIA MARVIN, Director, 
Scovillc Institute, Oak Park, 111. 



BRAINS WASTED! 



Don't waste your brains, your time, 
and your energy vainly searching for 
data and comment upon the subject 
that interests you. 

TRY OUR EASY SYSTEM. 

We read and clip almost every news- 
paper and periodical published, and 
can send you something about every- 
thing, and everything about mosi things 
printed in them from day to day. 
We furnish material for sermons, lec- 
tures, debates, etc. Handy scrapbooks 
on any subject of interest a specialty. 

WRITE TODAY 

for terms and booklet explaining uses 
of Press Clippins^s. 

CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 

ri^^,^^. „ i Bureau of Press Clippings. 
Operating: | Chicago Press Clipping Bureau. 

No. 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

\ll 7E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 




Minneapolis, June i8, 1898 

Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 
you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. HOSMER 

Library Bureau 

115 Madison Street, Chicago 280 Broadway, New York 

530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 112 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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THE 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEE N LAN OUAOES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 

the Hammond. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

}iome Offices a^d paetory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 



branches: 

Chicago 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston 
St. Louis, 
Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 



141 Monroe St. 

167 Broadway 

33 & 35 S. loth St. 

300 Washington St. 

310 N. Eighth St. 

43 Arcade. 

237 Fourth Ave, 

17 W. 9th St. 

3 N. Third St. 




London and Birmingham. 
Send a five-cent stamp to the HOHE OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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J. B. LiPPINCOTT COMPANY 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

By SIDNEY GEORGE FISHER 

THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Author of "Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times," "The Makine of Pennsylvania," etc. With numerous 
illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $a.oo; hsuf levant, $5.00. 

By CHARLES M. SKINNER 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS 

Four photogravure illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50: half calf or half morocco. $3.00. (Uniform with 
"Myths and Legends of Our Own Land." Two volumes.) The three volumes in a box. i2mo. Cloth, gilt top 
$4.50; half calf or half morocco, $9.00. Sold separately. 
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Novel Reading: Make it of More 
Value 

Dr C. D. Spivak, editor of Medical libraries, 
Denver, Col. 

The reading of books may be divided 
into two categories — the reading for 
pleasure and the reading for instruction. 
There is, however, no sharp line of de- 
markation between the two. The book 
read for pleasure may impart instruc- 
tion, and the instructive book may afford 
pleasure. The intention of the individ- 
ual reader is the distinguishing thing. 
One sets out to read a book for the 
sake of whiling away the time, another 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge. 
As to the books themselves — and by 
books I mean the recognized literature 
of the world — there are no categories at 
all. Every book, no matter to what 
class of literature it belongs, contains 
within itself the two elements — the 
pleasurable and the instructive; and it 
will depend solely upon the mental, 
moral, and aesthetic capacities of the 
individual reader how much of the one 
or the other he will derive from his 
reading. No one will deny that the 
gymnastic exercise of the mind in log- 
ical subtleties affords a great deal of 
pleasure. Mill's logic, therefore, may 
be read for the pleasure that there is in 
it, the instruction it may i^ive being a 
secondary matter. On the other hand. 
no one will dispute that the books of 
the masters in fiction are capable of in- 
ducing great mental activity. Tolstoi's 
Anna Karenina may be read with a view 
of passing its contents through the cru- 



cible of criticism and analysis, the pleas- 
ure obtained from it being only a sub- 
ordinate matter. 

The majority of novel readers belong 
to the second category — pleasure seek- 
ers. But pleasures differ in kind. The 
pleasure of the novel reader is of such 
a kind that under favorable circum- 
stances it carries instruction with it, or, 
at least, awakens a desire for knowledge, 
for, as I said before, all books are made 
up of the two things, pleasure and in- 
struction. It is evident, therefore, that 
the excessive reading of novels, which 
is considered in certain quarters as a 
great calamity, is per se not an evil. If 
a Gladstone or Weir Mitchell read two 
novels a day no one will think it excess- 
ive. They read and think. On the 
other hand, when Mrs Jones reads two 
novels a week it is two too much. She 
never gives them a thought; like one 
of Gogol's characters, she measures 
time by spelling out so many words. 
There is no difference between one who 
is reading Spencer and another who is 
reading Doyle if they both keep their 
brains active. It is better, in fact, that 
one read Doyle for pleasure only than 
that one read Spencer and leave him 
undigested. In the former case some- 
thing has been gained — pleasure; in the 
latter there is absolute loss — loss of 
time. 

The question, then, of excessive read- 
ing of novels resolves itself not into how 
to divert the majority of readers from 
reading novels, but how to make novel 
readers think and analyze the novels 
they read. All the systems and meth- 
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ods recommended and used for the pur- 
pose of diverting readers from novels 
into what is styled solid literature, are 
based upon an erroneous supposition, 
that the end in view is the reading of 
books other than fiction; whereas our 
main object should be the development 
of the critical and analytical abilities of 
the readers. 

Let us pass in review the various 
methods and systems employed to di- 
vert novel readers to solid literature, and 
see whether they have fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of their originators: 

I The two-book system has undoubt- 
edly accomplished some good in this 
direction. Incidentally after one has 
been in a certain measure imposed upon 
to take home a solid book he may get 
interested in it, and perhaps develop a 
taste for other branches of literature. 
Hut the result is, to say the least, doubt- 
ful. If one takes out from the library 
Dickens and Travels in Africa, Elliot and 
the History of Rome, Hope and the 
Biography of Caesar, it is likely that 
the former in each case will be read and 
the latter only glanced at. For, by 
placing in the hands of a reader a solid 
book alongside of a novel, you have 
done absolutely nothing to awaken the 
desire to read this solid book. 

2 The operf-shelf system has done 
more toward the desired end. Free ac- 
cess to all the books makes it more prob- 
able that the choice will once in a great 
while fall upon the **solid" book. Free- 
dom of choice is a greater incentive 
than the two-book system, for free as 
the latter system apparently is, yet it 
contains the germ of compulsion. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry take two books from 
the library; I, too, will carry home two 
books. 

3 The bulletins and bibliography of 
topics of the day published by libraries 
are a step nearer in the right direction. 
But the lists on Jean D'Arc, Cuba, and 
Napoleon will serve in the majority of 
cases only as a guide to those who are 
already interested in these questions. 

4 The personal influence of librarians 
is really one of the most logical, ra- 
tional, and effective methods. But li- 



brarians are, as a rule, overworked, and 
have no time and opportunity to exert 
their beneficial influence upon individ- 
ual readers. 

It is evident from the above that ail 
the methods in vogue are defective, and 
that, moreover, they are based upon an 
erroneous assumption. 

Let us analyze the scanty thoughts of 
even an unthinking reader after he has 
finished a novel. The novel is a good 
one. The reader has enjoyed it. It is 
quite rational to expect that the reader 
will give a passing thought to the author. 
Who is he or she? If we could take 
advantage of that moment and place in 
the hands of the reader a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the author he would 
surely read it with pleasure, as at that 
time the biography would supply an 
actual demand. Having: read once or 
twice the life of the author of the novel 
he read, he would in time develop a de- 
sire to become acquainted with all the 
authors of all the novels he reads. In 
reading the biographies he would form 
an idea of the estimate of the author's 
works; he would find, perhaps, the 
works compared to that of other writers 
of his time and genre; in short, the 
reading of biographies might eventually 
develop his critical faculties and thereby 
tend to his taking up successively other 
branches of literature. 

But nobody has placed in his hands 
a sketch of the author's life; the oppor- 
tune moment is gone, and the result is 
that another novel takes its place. 

Now, my plan of campaign is to take 
advantage of this favorable moment in 
the reader's life and use it for all it is 
worth; not exactly by placing in his 
hands along with the novel a sketch of 
the author's life, which would be a good 
thing if it were feasible, but by a method 
which is tantamount to it. 

Suppose that one of Tolstoi's novels 
is given out from the library. With it 
goes a printed slip which bears the fol- 
lowing legend: 
To the reader: 

After you have read this book, you 
will undoubtedly be interested to know 
something of the life and other works 
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of the author who has afforded you a 
few hours of recreation. We have in the 
library the following books and maga- 
zine articles which give an account of 
Tolstoi's life and works. 

(Here follows a list of biographies in 
book form and magazine articles.) 

You have no doubt formed an opinion 
as to the merits of the book; would 
you like to know what other people 
think of it? If so, we have in the li- 
brary the following books and maga- 
zine articles which no doubt will inter- 
est you. 

(A list of books and magazine articles 
follows.) 

By placing such a printed slip within 
each book the novel is at once placed 
on a higher level. It is no more a mere 
novel to be read and forgotten. It is, 
like any other book, subject to critical 
scrutiny, written by a man or woman 
whose life and works one is curious to 
know. These two cardinal ideas are 
tersely and pointedly brought before 
the mind of the reader in this insignifi- 
cant looking printed slip. I should be 
myself greatly disappointed if more 
than 50 per cent of readers do not act 
upon this suggestion 

The plan is feasible. Of course, no 
one library is in a position to prepare 
and print such slips for all its novels. 
The cooperation of many libraries is es- 
sential. There is only one body capable 
of taking up this plan and carrying it 
through successfully — the American Li- 
brary Association. The work can be 
easily outlined by assigning to each 
member of the association the prepara- 
tion of the bibliography of, say four 
authors, and within six months 2000 
authors would receive due consideration 
at the hands of novel readers. 

When the work is ready and the slips 
printed, they can be sold in sets to li- 
braries at a nominal price. Each slip 
would bear the name of the librarian who 
compiled the references. These slips 
should he pasted at the end of the book 
on the inside of the back cover. 

I hope that this simple, rational, and 
feasible plan will receive due consider- 
ation. 



Library Section of N. E. A. 
Public libraries and public schools 

There should be most cordial rela- 
tions between the school and the library. 
The librarian should know the school 
and its work, in a general way, as a very 
important part of his work, just as the 
teacher should know the library and its 
methods as a part of her work. 

The librarian should meet with the 
teachers as otten as practicable for the 
discussion of their common work. If 
possible the librarian should occasion- 
ally address the older pupils. 

Teachers should be members of va- 
rious library committees, especially of 
the purchasing committee. 

The librarian should make out fre- 
quent bulletins for school use. He 
should suggest books for the collateral 
reading of teachers and pupils in geog- 
raphy, history, science and literature. 
He should regard the children as his 
most important patrons; those whom 
he can help the most. The children 
should have free access to the library 
shelves. 

The community should be led to re- 
gard the library as a necessary part of 
a system of public education, no more 
to be done without than the common 
school. 

If it is the duty of the state to see 
that its citizens know how to read, it is 
certainly none the less its duty to see 
that they are so trained that the ability 
to read will be a blessing rather than a 
curse. 

A free public library is the adult's 
common school. 

Pupils should know what a library is, 
what it contains and how to use it. A 
child can no more be wisely left to get 
his knowledge and taste for literature 
by himself than to get his mathemat- 
ical or scientific training in the same 
way. Children must be trained to use 
the library as they are trained to do 
other things. 

Pupils should learn to read with econ- 
omy of time by making use of page 
headings, tables of contents, reviews, 
Poole's Index, card catalogs and other 
helps. 
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The destiny of a child is not affected 
by the ability to read, but by the use 
he makes of that ability. 

The library should be made an indis- 
pensable adjunct of the school. The 
school trains for a few years, the library 
for a lifetime. 

Normal schools, and all schools hav- 
ing to do with the training of teachers, 
should train their students in the use of 
books and libraries. 

The ability to read is merely a means 
to an end. 

Committee on the Relation of 
public libraries to public 

SCHOOLS. 

The committee hopes to arouse gen- 
eral interest in its subject while it is 
making inquiries and studies in the 
preparation of its report. In its report 
it hopes to furnish a brief statement of 
present conditions, and an outline of 
what the most experienced say are the 
best methods of bringing into active 
cooperation the forces of the schools 
and libraries of our country. 

The committee has divided its field 
as follows. The members ask for re- 
sults of experience and investigation 
along the lines of its report: 

1 Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.: List of books for pupils 
in grades i to 12 with special reference 
to the average country school teacher 
and the average grade teacher. Also 
the use of books and libraries in gram- 
mar grades generally. 

2 F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free library commission, 
Madison, Wis.: The relations existing 
between libraries and schools in the 
country districts and country towns. 
Also a brief outline which may help a 
country or village teacher to improve 
or to organize a library in a country 
district. 

3 Prof. M. Louise Jones, State nor- 
mal school, Emporia, Kan.: The work 
of normal schools throughout the coun- 
try in familiarizing their pupils with 
the use of books in the schoolroom, 
the organizing and forming of a library 
in a small community, the selection of 
books, etc. 



4 Prof. Charles McMurry, NormaU 
III.: Books and libraries in grades I to 
4 in the country generally. This cov- 
ers the whole field, not simply of the 
use of books in connection with study 
in the schoolroom, but the beginnings 
of children's reading in every depart- 
ment of school and at home. 

5 J. C. Dana, City library, Spring- 
field, Mass.: The attitude of libraries 
toward schools; what the librarian can 
do to promote a helpful relation be- 
tween herself and the teachers. 



Geographical Guide 

Hugh Robert Mill, librarian of the 
Royal geographical society. London, 
last year prepared a geographical guide, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
3s. 6d. This little volume is entitled 
Hints to teachers and students on the 
choice of geographical books for refer- 
ence and reading, with classified lists. 
It begins with a judicious chapter on 
the principles of geography, and passes 
to the teaching of geography, citing 
the best books on method. Incident- 
ally the high educational value and in- 
herent interest of the study are well 
brought out. The succeeding chapters 
take up: The choice of text-books. 
Atlases and means of illustration (the 
importance of globes being empha- 
sized). Works of reference. Mathemat- 
ical geography. Physical geography, 
Bio-geography, Anthropo-geography. 
Then follow the divisions of the earth, 
the British Empire, Europe, Asia, and 
so on. General travel and biography, 
in so far as they bear on geography, 
conclude the work. Almost every title 
bears a note, descriptive rather than 
critical, and usually too brief to be of 
much service. A sprinkling of foreign 
books is included, and there are refer- 
ences to noteworthy reports and to 
articles in magazines and reviews* 
Each division of the guide has a capi- 
tal prefatory note of several pages, 
but there is no index. 

George Iles. 
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Some Suggestions in Regard to the 

Use of the Dewey Decimal 

Classification 

Francis D. Tandy, Denver public library 

In adopting any general system of 
classification, the fact that it is a general 
system, while the needs of the library 
are specific, should always be borne in 
mind. Different libraries have different 
needs in classification as in everything 
else The library of a technical school 
will want its books on electricity and 
electrical engineering near the books 
on mechanical engineering; while the 
library of a scientific society will find 
them more convenient in the department 
of physics A person, therefore, desig^n- 
ing a system of classification to meet 
the needs of many diverse people will 
often set aside two, and sometimes more 
than two, places for works upon the 
same subject. In this way each person 
can use that form of classification which 
best suits his individual needs and let 
the rest go. 

While this is the only way in which 
the same system of classification can be 
made to meet the demands of different 
libraries, the multiplication of classes 
for works of the same nature adds 
greatly to the difficulties of the classi- 
fier. The purpose of this article is to 
point out some of these difficulties, and 
the manner in which they may be 
treated. It is not to be supposed that 
all will find it advisable to give the same 
answers to Mr Dewey's conundrums. 
But it is thought that a statement of 
some of the answers, and the reasons 
for them, can do little harm and may be 
of some assistance to others. 

Christian science is a typical exam- 
ple. Shall it be put in 615^851, 265.8, or 
be crowded into some subdivision of 
130? It is hardly satisfactory to put it 
in the first place, especially if the med- 
ical department is of much importance; 
265.8 is better, but they seem to be more 
in place under 131, this bringing them 
near the works on spiritualism, palmis- 
try, hypnotism, etc There may be no 
very close affinity between these sub- 
jects and Christian science, but the same 



class of people seem to study them all, 
so it is convenient to have them close 
together. For the same reason there is 
a great temptation to put theosophy 
close at hand also, though it may well 
go in 147 instead of 212 or 294, and 
Free thought may viery conveniently be 
put in 146. 

It is often advisable to strain a point 
in order to keep the works of an author 
together. For example. Self help, by 
Smiles, will easily go in 374, while 
Duty will naturally be put in some sub- 
division of 170. It will be found far 
more convenient, however, to keep such 
works all together, and perhaps the best 
place for them is in Ethics. The same 
rule holds good in regard to philoso- 
phers. It is often a greater convenience 
to have Spencer's Synthetic philosophy 
all together in 192 than to have First 
principles in 149.7, Principles of biology 
in 575, and Principles of sociology in 
390. Of course, when one is adopting 
a subject classification it is not well to 
sacrifice that classification too much in 
order to bring all the works of one 
author together, but it is well to con- 
sider the great advantage of an author 
classification in a particular case, when 
the sacrifice is not too great. 

It is only in exceptional cases, in the 
library of a political club, for instance, 
where it would be advisable to put 
Woman suffrage in 324.3. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would be better 
to put all books about women, except 
medical books, under the subdivisions 
of 396. It is also unsatisfactory to sep- 
arate civil government from constitu- 
tional history. These may conveniently 
be brought together under 342. 

The whole department of education 
is a source of worry, if the Decimal 
classification be very closely followed. 
The books about the teaching of arith- 
metic and the text-books get separated, 
and frequently some of each are put in 
372.7 and some in 511. The school 
readers are worse yet. They stray all 
over the library. They bob up serenely 
in 372.4, 428.6, 808.8. Often the differ- 
ent readers of the same series will be 
infected with the roving dispositions of 
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their class, and in order to get a set 
of Barnes' readers together, the weary 
counter attendant will have to institute 
a regular **round-up." 

The only way to avoid this is to de- 
cide dehnitely where each subject is 
wanted, and then put the books on the 
teaching of that subject and the text- 
books there together. If much atten- 
tion is to be bestowed upon the pedagog- 
ical department put them, text-books 
and all, in their respective subdivisions 
of 370. But when you have conscien- 
tiously done this for several months you 
will wake up in the small hours of the 
morning and shudder to think that you 
have scattered People and places here 
and there, by Mara L. Pratt, all through 
the travels, instead of gathering them 
all comfortably in 372.8. Or if you have 
put them in 372.8 you will wonder why 
you did not scatter them in 910. Which- 
ever way you do you will worry about 
it. But don't do it. That way madness 
lies, and you cannot even be sure if 
your madness is 132 or 616.8. 

The most difficult matter in regard to 
the classes of 500 and 6co is to deter- 
mine whether the scientific or the tech- 
nical side of the library shall prepon- 
derate. Havingdecidedthis point,stick 
to it. Don't scatter your electrical 
books between 537 and 621.3. Don't be 
afraid of straining the classification in 
order to bring books of the same nature 
together The library in a mining com- 
munity will find it advisable to bring all 
works on assaying, metallurgy, and min- 
eralogy under 622.7 instead of separat- 
ing them in 549, 622, and 669. In the 
same way care must be exercised in the 
subdivisions of 690 and 720; 630 and 
710; 901. 572, and 390, and in short, all 
through the classification. 

One of the points which needs to be 
decided at the start is how far the classi- 
fication should be carried. Usually the 
tendency is to carry it too far. To a 
person of frugal mind it seems a pity to 
let so much good classification go to 
waste, and so an attempt is made to use 
it all. As a usual thing it would seem 
to be sufficient to carry the classifica- 
tion to one place of decimals in a library 



of 100,000. This allows for 1 0,000 classes, 
or an average of 10 books for every class. 
Of course very many — more than half — 
of these classes will never be used, and 
many of the classes will contain several 
hundred volumes. In some departments 
it will be advisable to carry the classifi- 
cation further than this, and in a good 
many it will not be well to go to that 
length. As a general thing 800 should 
not be subdivided beyond the first 
three figures, though a fiew special col- 
lections need numbers of their own. 
Shakesperiana, for example, would get 
scattered in 822, so give it 822.3. Hut 
this is no reason for subdividing the 
whole of 8co by period. 

A library in which the public is allowed 
access to the shelves will need a closer 
system of classification than one m 
which the shelves are closed. Many 
other factors have to be taken into ac- 
count in laying out the general plan to 
be followed and in attacking its details 
and it is in the decision of these points 
that the necessity of intelligence in the 
classifier is felt. 

A few changes could perhaps be profit- 
ably made in the classification. Travels 
and biography might just as well be 
made 980 and 990, respectively, instead 
of 910 and 920. By giving them these 
numbers they would not separate gen- 
eral history from ancient history. The 
classification would then run 900 gen- 
eral history, 910 ancient history, 92a 
European history, etc., and 982 travels 
in Europe. In the same way it might 
be advisable to change commerce from 
380 to 340, so that it would be close to 
political economy instead of being sep- 
arated from it by several large classes. 
Any particular division in which the 
library may have a large number- of 
books, and which for convenience it is 
desirable to put in a separate room, 
may very well be put at the end of the 
general class to which it belongs If a 
library is contemplating a large law or 
medical department, these may be given 
the numbers 390 and 690, respectively. 
The numbers of the othpr divisions of 
the same class will have to be changed 
to correspond. Of course when such a 
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plan is followed all the subdivisions can 
be carried out without alteration. Your 
own nervous prostration will be 696.8 
instead of 616.8, that is all the differ- 
ence. 

It is rather a good thing to take a few 
liberties of this sort with a system of 
classification, in order to realize, and 
perhaps make it realize, that it is your 
servant and not your master. To es- 
tablish clearly this relation is the first 
essential of success. The second essen- 
tial is to maintain it. This requires 
firmness, great firmness, and classifiers 
should possess a great quantity of it. I 
once asked an experienced classifier 
what she did when she made a mistake. 
I don't make any, she replied When I 
classify a book in a certain place the 
fact that it is put there makes that the 
right place. If I started to change 
things I should have been in a lunatic 
asylum long ago. 

Verily, these are the words of wis- 
dom. 

Poorly Bound Books 

Editor of Public Libraries: 

Mr Crunden's communication on 
Poorly bound books is being read by 
me just after receipt of a copy of Ayl- 
win from the publishers, I wrote them 
pointing out that one of the library 
copies required rebinding on account 
of over pressure which had cut the front 
page. Their reply was immediate and 
satisfactory. I often wonder if it ever 
strikes those who complain to every- 
body but the publishers about the poor 
binding of books that they are not go- 
ing about the correction of the evil. If 
the publisher be written to, it gives him 
a chance of discovering exactly where 
the mistake has arisen. Sometimes 
faulty material has been used by con- 
tracting binders. Sometimes good ma- 
terial has been treated carelessly. It 
must always be borne in mind that pub- 
lishers value and protect a reputation 
gained by years of hard work and hon- 
est dealing, but they cannot correct 
evils of which they are not made di- 
rectly cognizant. 

Personally I am very glad that 



Holmes, Southworth, and Wilson are 
printed with poor type on poor paper. 
I am certain that the rudimentary art 
education in the schools has the effect 
of making readers prefer good type and 
paper, and consequently they select 
books which enjoy those distinctions. 
New Orleans. William Beers. 



Editor Public Libraries: 

I am glad to have the chance to say 
that I did the very thing Mr Beers rec- 
ommends, as is shown by the following 
reply received this morning from the 
Dillingham Company. And this is not 
the first time I have made complaints 
directly to the publishers: 

I note your letter regarding bad 
print of books, and promise you that 
the worst of our plates have been and 
are being melted, new ones made, and 
new editions of the standard books of 
Augusta Evans, Marion Harland, and 
.May Agnes Fleming will be new and 
good print. We are now making one 
of Marion Harland's and May Agnes 
Fleming Augusta Evans plates have 
also been made new, and I wish you 
would put in such books as you have a 
demand for. 

In my communication I indicated that 
it was, perhaps, on the whole, a good 
thing that this particular line of books 
has such a poor mechanical makeup. 
This, however, does not seem to effect 
materially their popularity among our 
readers. I am inclined to think that taste 
for artistic typography develops later 
than taste for good literature; that by 
the time readers are ready for active dis- 
crimination in paper and print.they are 
prepared to appreciate a better class of 
books than those in question; hence 
the appearance of the pages can hardly 
be relied on as a deterrent to their pe- 
rusal. If we are going to have them at 
all, especially considering the price§, 
we may as well have good type and 
paper. 

My chief point was that a communi- 
cation from a single librarian would not 
have the same effect as united action 
among the librarians of the country. 

St. Louis. • F. M. Crunden. 
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A Children's Corner in a Small 
Library 

The first step toward a children's 
room in the Evanston (111.) free pub- 
lic library has been made by establish- 
ing a children's corner. A corner of the 
general reading-room was the only 
available space for this purpose, and 
it was with much trepidation that we 
turned loose the flock of miniature 
seekers after knowledge into this small 
space, at the risk of overrunning all the 
rights of grown-up readers; for while 
we knew that such a plan had been suc- 
cessfully tried in other places, we felt 
that our reading-room was already 
crowded. But we wish to give our 
testimony as to what may be done, 
even under crowded conditions, toward 
bringing the children and their books 
together: With us the crowded condi- 
tion of our room is sometimes a matter 
of some inconvenience; and yet we 
think the good results of bringing the 
books to the notice of the children quite 
outweighs the inconvenience. The gen- 
eral order of the room is better, and the 
children who have not been readers are 
being led to become readers. The mis- 
chievous small boy. who formerly came 
in to have a good time, and who for- 
merly, when receiving the reproving 
glance of the librarian, suddenly picked 
up a number of the Forum, or Political 
science quarterly, and began turning 
the leaves very industriously, is now 
often seen deeply absorbed in a good 
story of adventure or history, more 
adapted to his understanding than the 
periodicals mentioned. 

These books have also served to at- 
tract greater numbers of children to the 
library, and the number of very young 
patrons is growing rapidly, as we are 
increasing our purchases in the line of 
books adapted to the very youngest 
readers. 

The children's library is classified like 
the main library, by the Dewey classifi- 
cation, an X being prefixed to call num- 
bers of miscellaneous classes, and a J 
to those of fiction. 

The children now find many interest- 



ing books in travel, biography, history, 
etc., which they had never before dis- 
covered through the catalog, and an in- 
crease is noted in the number of non- 
fiction books taken. We realize more 
than ever the need for the personal help 
to the children which a special chil- 
dren's librarian could give, but until it 
is possible to provide a children's room 
with a regular attendant, it is certainly 
worth while, even at the risk of crowd- 
ing, and in the smallest libraries, to have 
a children's corner. 

Mary B. Lindsay. Librarian. 



Library Experiences 

An attendant in a Chicago library 
who had spent most of the day looking 
up information concerning light, elec- 
tricity, etc., was approached by a seri- 
ous-looking individual who inquired 
for something on musical poles. The 
attendant, with her mind full of the 
previous subject, wondered where she 
would find this new subject discussed, 
and after a fruitless search returned to 
report that she feared the library had 
nothing to offer. She was met with 
rather a disappointed sigh from the 
seeker after knowledge, who said: I 
know that Chopin was a Pole, and I 
supposed there might be others. 

Another attendant who had been bus^ 
ily employed finding the different pos- 
sessions owned by various countries in 
various parts of the globe, was asked for 
something on Dutch China. Still in the 
geographical mood he expended con- 
siderable strength and tinje trying to 
locate the domain in the Flowery king- 
dom. Being unsuccessful, he returned 
to his inquirer for some further infor- 
mation to help him to find what was 
wanted, and was covered with confusion 
and chagrin to find that the woman 
wanted something on delftware. 

Another "bright blunder" was the re- 
ply of the clerk in the bookstore to 
the customer who asked for a copy of 
Omar Khayyam: I don't think you have 
the correct title; I never heard of that 
book. The Iliad and Odyssey are all 
that Homer wrote. 
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Practical Hints on Organizing 

Zella Frances Adams, M. L. (Northwestern 
university), Evanston, 111. 

The ShelMist 

The importance of the shelf-list is 
generally conceded. It is used in tak- 
ing the annual inventory; it is a brief- 
classed catalog, and it is referred to 
constantly in assigning author -marks 
and work-numbers to new books. 

Form. — The list may be kept on 
sheets or on cards. The card form per- 
mits of a perfect alphabetical arrange- 
ment under each class, at all times, 
without the necessity of rewriting, and 
is preferable where economy of time 
and labor must be considered. The 
entries are very simple, and consist 
merely of the author's surname, brief 
title of the book, call number, and ac- 
cession number. 

Call Number. — Write the call num- 
ber, in red ink, in the upper left-hand 
corner of the card, placing the class 
number just above, and the book num- 
ber just below, the first horizontal line. 

Author.— On the first line write the 
author's name. Fore-names need not 
be given, except to distinguish authors 
of the same name in the same class. It 
will save trouble later, however, if in- 
itials of fore-names are used for all au- 
thors of fiction, as these form a large 
class, and there is strong probability of 
the frequent recurrence of names. If 
an author in this class has but one fore- 
name, write it in full. 

Title. — On the second line write the 
brief title of the book. If the work con- 
sists of two or more volumes, write the 
number of volumes after the title, leav- 
ing a space of one centimeter. 

Indention. — The proper indention for 
author and title is shown in the sample 
cards in the Library school rules. For 
author indention, begin at left-hand 
vertical line. For title indention, begin 
at right-hand vertical line. 

Accession Number. — Write the ac- 
cession number, in black ink, in the 
lower right-hand corner of the card, on 
the line above the guard-hole. When 
there are two or more volumes, and the 



accession numbers are consecutive, give 
the first and last numbers, and connect 
them by a dash, e. g., 2452-8. If the ac- 
cession numbers are not continuous, 
make an exact record of accession num- 
bers and corresponding volumes, thus: 
524 V. I 

537-8 V. 2-3 
744 V. 4 

856-9 V. 5-8 

When there are many volumes, the 
entire space below the title may be 
needed. If this is not sufficient, the back 
of the card may be utilized. 

Bound Periodicals. — In the case of 
sets of periodicals of which some vol- 
umes may be lacking and others dupli- 
cated, it is a good plan to write a sepa- 
rate card for each volume and each 
copy which the library contains. The 
correct volume order is thus preserved, 
and the work of taking the inventory is 
simplified. 

Several Copies. — If there are several 
copies of a book, prepare a .card for 
each copy. Write the number of the 
copy, in red ink, in the space between 
the vertical lines immediately under the 
author's name. 

Reference Books. — Indicate special 
location for reference books by writing 
ref., in red ink, below the call number. 

Biography Cards. — The order on 
shelves for individual biography is al- 
phabetical by names of persons written 
about, instead of by authors, and a cor- 
responding change must be made on 
the cards. Move the author and the 
title one line farther down, and write the 
name of the subject of the life on the 
top line. Use title indention, and give 
initials of fore-names. 

For fuller details and sample cards 
consult Dewey's Simplified library 
school rules, which has recently been 
issued. 



Librarians will be interested in the 
fact that Harper & Bros.* new De- 
scriptive list of publications, with por- 
traits, just issued, is modeled after the 
A. L. A. subject catalog, decimal sys- 
tem. 
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Success of Library Legislation in 
Indiana 

The Indiana Union of literary clubs 
has reason to congratulate itself on the 
success attending its efforts to secure 
desirable library legislation. 

The legislature passed a library bill 
which contains the three essentials 
deemed necessary by the clubs: First, 
a library commission serving without 
compensation, appointed by the gov- 
ernor; second, the establishment of a 
traveling libraries' department in the 
State library; third, a provision for the 
establishment of township libraries. 

The bill, presented by the Commer- 
cial club of Indianapolis, and adopted 
by the Indiana Library association, was 
avowedly based upon the clubs* meas- 
ure, so that while these organizations 
agreeing with the clubs to the senate 
substitute bill doubtless secured its 
passage, the greatest credit is due the 
Indiana Union of literary clubs which, 
for the past three years, has been untir- 
ing in its efforts to create a public senti- 
ment demanding a better library law. 
The new law does not affect existing li- 
braries, but will be of the greatest possi- 
ble benefit to the farming communities. 

Even before the law was signed by 
the governor, there was a movement 
afoot in several townships to secure the 
establishment of libraries. B. M. K. 

Acknowledgment of Assistance 

Feb. 25, 1899. 
Editor Public Libraries: 

I should like space in Public Libra- 
ries to publicly acknowledge the kind- 
ness of the libraries that have aided us in 
work for traveling libraries in Indiana. 
The Indiana Union of literary clubs is 
greatly indebted to the New York State 
library and the Ohio State libraiy for 
the loan of the traveling libraries which 
have been on exhibition at the Indiana 
State library for the past two months. 
The courtesy of Mr Dewey and Mr Gal- 
breath in so promptly responding to 
our request for these libraries is duly ap- 
preciated. Merica Hoagland, 
Secretary Library legislative commit- 
tee Indiana Union of literary clubs. 



A. L. A. 
Reyiston of constitution 

Feb. 28, 1899 
Editor of Public Libraries: 

It was impossible for the committee 
on the revision of the A. L. A. consti- 
tution to get together an earlier report. 
We hope soon to publish a brief out- 
line of the revision we recommend. 
Few members of the A. L. A. have 
sent in comments or suggestions In 
the hope of calling out a more general 
expression of opinion I venture to send 
you the following outline of what, as 
far as I can gather from a few letters 
received, is the general wish in regard 
to the new constitution. 

Make the council in part a represent- 
ative body by sending to it delegates 
from state and city library associa- 
tions. 

Give more independence to the sev- 
eral sections, making of them in efifect 
departments, with department officers, 
each section looking after its own pro- 
gram and, in the main, all its own af- 
fairs. 

Let the associations represented in 
the council contribute to the A. L. A/s 
treasury. 

Give the council power to establish 
departments; determine the place of 
and time of meeting; direct in some 
slight degree the work of the sections; 
fill all vacancies in office occurring be- 
tween the annual meetings; determine 
the duties of officers when necessary; 
act as advisory board for the associa- 
tion; hold meetings, not only at the 
time of the meeting of the A. L. A., but 
also on other occasions during the year 
if it seems advisable. This council 
should have from 50 to 75 members. 

It should be understood that the 
above is not put forth as a carefully 
considered opinion or suggestion. It 
is, as I have said, an outline of the ideas 
in regard to the revision which seem to 
be prevalent. The committee would 
like to hear from other members of 
the A.L. A. who have not as yet offered 
suggestions. Yours truly, 

J. C. Dana. 
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Public Document Cataloger 

Officesuperintendent public documents. 
Government printing office. 

The United States civil service com- 
mission announces an examination for 
the position of public document cata- 
loger, office superintendent of public 
documents, government printing office, 
Washington, D. C. 

The examination will consist of the 
subjects mentioned below, which will be 
weighted as follows: 

Subjects. Weights. 

1 Publishing processes: ^ 

a) Preparation of manuscript 

b) Writing from incorrect copy.. > 25 

c) Proof-reading, or correcting 

proof ^ 

2 Bibliography: ^ 

a) Cataloging 1 

b) Indexing ' ^^ 

c) Books of reference J 

3 History, geography, and government 

of United States 15 

4 Typewriting: ^ 

a) Tabulating 1 

b) Copying and spacing [ ^ 

c) Writing from dictation J 

Total 



, 100 

Two days will be allowed for the ex- 
aminations. The first two (2) subjects 
will be given on one day. seven (7 ) hours ; 
and the remaining subjects on another 
day, five (5) hours. Applicants may be 
examined on the first two subjects on 
April II, 1899, at any place marked 
••D," and on the remaining subjects 
(** History, geography, and government 
of United States, and typewriting) at 
Washington, D. C., on April 12. 1899, 
or at any place marked **A" or "C," as 
shown in theschedule in section 9 of the 
Manual of examinations revised to Jan. 
t, 1899. 

From the register established as the 
result of this examination, certifications 
will be made to fill two (2) positions, as 
mentioned above, at a salary of $3 per 
diem each. 

This examination is open to all citi- 
zens of the United States who comply 
with the requirements. They will be 
examined, graded, and certified with 
entire impartiality, and wholly without 
regard to any consideration save their 



ability, as shown by the grade they at- 
tain in the examination. 

Applicants will be required to furnish 
their own typewriting machines and 
stands for use during the examination. 
Any make of machine may be used in 
the examination. 

Persons desiring to compete should 
at once apply to the United States Civil 
service commission, Washington, D. C, 
for application blanks (form 304). which 
should be properly executed and 
promptly forwarded to the commission. 



Traveling: Libraries in Kane Co., 
Illinois 

Editor Public Libraries: 

May I add a postscript to the article 
entitled. Traveling libraries in Kane 
county, 111., and published in your Feb- 
ruary issue? 

The work has outgrown our most san- 
guine hopes, and now we have placed 
eight libraries in Kane county within the 
year, averaging 50 volumes each. Each 
book is stamped, Kane county federation 
library, with the number of the library 
to which it belongs. Into each is pasted 
a set of rules for borrowers and for li- 
brarian, and all are placed in a neat and 
durable bookcase. 

We have demonstrated to our satis- 
faction that there is a demand for books 
in farming districts, as these books have 
been eagerly read — often two a week. 

We begin to feel the need for state aid, 
as our supply from generous friends will 
not last long. In some smaller counties 
this supply will be lacking. 

We have found a very satisfactory 
method for home binding of paper-cov- 
ered books that makes them very du- 
rable. 

I understand that this work is being 
done also in Bureau, Champaign, and 
Whiteside counties, but I have no re- 
ports. Frances LeBaron, 
Chairman Library committee, Illinois 

Federation of Women's clubs. 
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CONTRISUTINO CDITORS: 

J. C.Dana Springfield (Mass.) P. L. 

Theresa West Elmbndorf Buffalo 

H. L. Elmbndorf Buffalo P. L. 

F. M. Crunden St Louis P. L. 

Melvil Dewey Director N. Y. State library school 

Caroline H.Garland Dover (N. H.) P. L. 

Caroline M. Hewins Hartford P. L. 

F. H. HiLD Chicago P. L. 

Hannah P. James Osterhout F. L., Wilkes Barre 

AucE B. Kroegbr, Director library class, 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

George Iles New York City 

T. L.Montgomery, Wagner Institute of Science library, 

Philadelphia 
Mary W. Plummer, Director library class, 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

J. C. RowBLL University of California library, 

Berkeley 
Katharine L. Sharp, Director State library school. 

Champaign, 111. 

Subscription $1 a year 

Five copies to one library - • - $4 a year 
Single number 20 cents 

Public Libraries does not appear in August nor Sep- 
tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 

We arc under many obligations for 
the generous response to our request 
for back numbers of Public Libraries, 
and hereby tender our sincere thanks 
not only for the magazines received, 
but for the kind words in which many 
of the answers were sent. 

Every library in the country should 
be represented by at least one delegate, 
but more, if possible, at the A. L. A. 
meeting next month. Trustee, libra- 
rian, or assistant, will feel repaid for 
all expense incurred by the enthusiasm, 
new ideas, or acquaintances gathered, 
in going to Atlanta. 

There is occasion for genuine re- 
joicing in the library profession over 
the appointment by President McKinley 
of Mr Putnam, as librarian of the Li- 
brary of congress. It is a gratification 
for several reasons. It is a recognition 
of the new spirit which has classed li- 
brarianship as a profession. It is a long 
step toward making the Congressional 
library a national library, without which 
our American library system will never 
be complete. 

The selection of Mr Putnam in itself 
will be pleasing to everyone who knows 



him, as his unfailing courtesy and kind- 
ness to those who come in contact with 
him have made him a multitude of 
warm friends who see in his selection 
the recognition justly due a man of 
his rare attainments and manner. His 
broad general culture and his knowl- 
edge of library matters will soon stamp 
their mark on the library committed to 
his care. 

His career as a librarian is too well 
known to be reviewed here. The emi- 
nent success which has crowned his 
work in Boston makes that library 
easily the foremost library in the coun- 
try along certain lines, and these very 
lines mark the directions of greatest 
need in the Library of congress. 

The provisions for sending out trav- 
eling libraries through the rural dis- 
tricts should be so hedged about that 
there will be no danger of developing 
a too great dependence on government 
for means of culture. Viery few coun- 
try towns or hamlets but can pay a small 
amount for the presence of the books in 
the place — transportation, care-takings 
or use — and unless there is a good rea- , 
son against it, the privilege of using the 
books should not be without some ex- 
penditure on the part of those to whom 
they are sent. To have no responsi- 
bility at all with regard to the books 
means to lose the greatest stimulus 
toward a right appreciation of what a 
library means. In the main, people in 
the country are not different from peo- 
ple in the town, and it is a mistaken 
notion for persons in a large center to 
make provision for them in any way 
without mutual understanding of the 
wants and wishes of each other. While 
many of the patrons of a city library 
are not taxpayers, the fact that the in- 
stitution is supported by a tax is a safe- 
guard against that dependence on gov- 
ernment aid which, without taking 
thought thereto, the promoters of state 
traveling libraries may foster in com- 
munities where no public library exists. 

The traveling library idea is only a 
pathfinder anyway, and should not be 
continued beyond the point where a 
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community can devise and support a 
public library for itself. What is worth 
having is worth making an effort to get. 

Much more effective work can be 
done by the different sections of the A. 
L. A. if due consideration is given to the 
matter of making them distinct parts of 
the association. The individuality of 
their work can be better emphasized, 
while work of a higher character than 
has been done by some of them hereto- 
fore will be possible. The lack of these 
things has been due, perhaps, to lack of 
definite authority or responsibility in 
the matter. But if each section has its 
own officers, chosen by those interested 
in its work, and held by them respon- 
sible for the success of the meetings, 
there will not be so great a probability 
that any will go away from the meeting 
feeling that so far as they are concerned 
nothing had been gained. Public Li- 
braries has particular interest in this 
matter, and should like to see it 
carried through. We have heretofore 
urged certain librarians to attend these 
meetings, assuring them of help, which 
afterwards did not materialize, and for 
which no one in particular seemed at 
fault. We hope the matter will receive 
due consideration, and that definite, per- 
manent source of responsibility may be 
fixed. 

In discussing the subject of sections 
in the A. L. A. recently with one of 
the best, if one of the youngest, teach- 
ers in the library schools, a desire was 
expressed for a department and time in 
the meetings of the A. L. A. for discus- 
sing methods and means of work by the 
teachers in the various schools This cer- 
tainly seems a desirable thing. There 
was at Lakewood a sort of exposition, 
as it were, of the scope and aim of the 
different schools, but nothing that ap- 
peared to be particularly suggestive of 
help to those doing the work. Teach- 
ers in other lines find it beneficial to dis- 
cuss common problems, and it would 
seem as if teachers of library science 
might find it helpful as well. A fuller 
knowledge of the work of another often 
leads to a more generous appreciation 



of it, and a more just measure of one's 
own work. 

The deplorable removals of State li- 
brarians in many states, on account of 
political influence, may lead to ultimate 
good if the library people of the several 
states will take up the matter, and con- 
tinue to remonstrate against such action 
till a remedy for such things is secured. 
An illustration of what may be done by 
faithful and continuous labor is found in 
the progress made in Indiana. Library 
matters were not in a very flourishing 
condition for many years after the civil 
war, being retarded by the transfer of 
the library tax to other things. The 
State library suffered like the rest, being 
a veritable political plum handed back 
and forth as party success varied. At 
last, having remained for a longer period 
than usual in the hands of persons 
deeply interested in its welfare, it be- 
came a source of considerable benefit 
and help to many people in the state. 
But a change in parties again brought 
a change in librarians, but not without a 
deep and partially effective protest frotn 
the multitude of friends that had grown 
up around it. As a sort of reparation the 
powers that were, granted the request to 
put its control in other hands than po- 
litical parties. The contest aroused a 
spirit of library enthusiasm which was 
taken advantage of by library people, 
and the work toward securing favorable 
library legislation has been carried on 
for the last four years without ceasing 
among literary clubs and organizations 
of various kinds, until at last success 
has crowned the efforts of those who 
have been at work. What has been 
done in Indiana can be done anywhere 
else. It only requires persistent, unsel- 
fish, and intelligent work, with an hon- 
est purpose at heart, to secure something 
of worth. 

The Indiana law provides for a system 
of traveling libraries, with the Slate 
library as a center, available for or- 
ganizations of all kinds which desire 
to make use of them. It also permits 
any township to establish and support 
a library when a majority of the voters 
favor the proposition. 
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Library Exhibits 

Ewa L. Moore, Wither* s public library, 
B1oomiiig:ton, 111. 

Today librarians have a broad con- 
ception of the educational work to be 
taken up and carried on by them in 
bringing, through the studious or the 
social medium, their citizens to a reali- 
zation of the literary wealth of which 
they are the possessors, not infrequently 
to their great surprise 

The ways and methods of gaining the 
attention of the public are various, the 
library art exhibit being among the most 
popular. 

It is said that this is an age of science 
and invention; that our minds are too 
full of the vexing problems of the day 
and the demands of a complex civiliza- 
tion to give time to the arts. If such be 
the case, is it not the work of the public 
library to create within its walls an at- 
mosphere of beauty; to put before the 
public some of the works of art which 
tend toward a **kind and sympathetic 
enchantment that takes us out of our- 
selves," and which will lead people to 
seek for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in this world of ours? 

May we not hope that contact with 
artistic and harmonious surroundings 
will communicate its refining influence, 
and not only create a desire for such an 
environment at home, but suggest ways 
and means by which it may be attained? 
For the library may be a public bene- 
factor, in the way of encouraging peo- 
ple to make use of the material at hand 
for the great and good things in art, and 
not to waste time in sighing for what is, 
to most of us. unattainable. If we can- 
not have an original, is it not well to 
procure the best copy possible and en- 
joy it? 

It is not necessary to say much about 
the importance to a library of such ex- 
hibitions. Everything is of importance 
which brings people to the building and 
lets them see that there is a library, and 
leads them to think of taking out books; 
and there is no doubt that the library 
often very happily advertises itself in 
this way, and often attracts to the li- 



brary the leading people of the com- 
munity, whose attention, at that time,, 
may be brought to the library's needs 
and to its possibilities under more favor- 
able circumstances. 

A librarian must make a careful and 
thoughtful study of the conditions and 
needs of the community; must have the 
ability to see and seize opportunities for 
holding exhibits which will be of timely 
interest, and have the freshness of 
novelty. He must be quick to see the 
beauty amid the difficulties, and over- 
come all obstacles. 

Many and of various kinds of subjects 
have been the exhibits held; it is be- 
wildering to even attempt to give any 
idea of them, for like the old lady wha 
lived in the shoe, I have so many im- 
pressions I don't know what to do. 

One of the most interesting and 
beautiful exhibitions held recently was 
called The House Beautiful, which was 
intended to show the resources of the 
library in the line of house architecture,, 
furniture, and decorations. The collec- 
tion included illustrations of the best 
examples of houses, both of the ancient 
and modern periods. Italian, Spanish^ 
French and English palaces; some beau- 
tiful interiors, particularly of English 
houses, and hundreds of plates illus- 
trating the beautiful colonial period in 
this nation's architecture. There was 
a profusion of books on every subject 
connected with the interior of the house 
and its furnishings, such as pottery and 
porcelain, stained glass, tapestry, car- 
pets, furniture, miniatures, etc 

Among many other noted ones were 
these: An art exhibit of the Sella pho- 
tographs of scenery in the high Alps 
and the Caucasus; another, the photo- 
lithographs of the Arr4jndell society, 
plates from Bancroft's Book of the fair, 
and from Gerome's works; collections 
of Japanese, Indian, and Swiss curios; 
a loan exhibit of the Copley prints of 
the decorations of the Boston public li- 
brary and the Libraryof Congress; book 
plates, plates of fine buildings; illustra- 
tions relating to industrial art; binding, 
with examples of work of the leading 
foreign and American binders. 
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But all this does not concern us, how- 
ever entertaining it may be to hear and 
read of, for it is not the library of loo,- 
ooo or 50,ooov. that we are interested in 
today, but that of 20, lo, 5, or even looov. 
Not the library provided with a lofty 
and spacious art gallery, but the one 
which has not even a suitable room for 
an exhibition. This library, with its 
many problems and difficulties, what are 
its possibilities in regard to exhibits and 
bulletin boards? 

Regrets should be, not for the limita- 
tions which seem to hedge us in, but 
our utter inability to do all that lies be- 
fore us to be done. 

This bit of homely wisdom is sug- 
gested as being useful in small libraries: 
When you can't have what you like, you 
must like what you have. And another: 
Your house is not large enough to swing 
a cat in, said a man to his friend. But I 
don't wish to swing a cat, answered the 
friend. 

Are there not infinite possibilities in 
what we have? What more conspicuous 
' place for an art exhibit than the reading- 
room ? Will not many thus view it who 
would not otherwise, who, through un- 
concern, perhaps, would not even pass 
into another room? How many, while 
idly turning over the leaves of a maga- 
zine, may become suddenly interested 
in the beauty around them? 

One of the many good things which 
can be done is to accept the very lib- 
eral offer of Scribner's Sons, by which 
a library may have an exhibition of 
Revolutionary pictures, the original 
paintings and drawings of Howard 
Pyle, Harry Fenn, E. C. Peixotto. and 
other artists, illustrating Henry Cabot 
Lodge's Story of the revolution, and 
Capt. A.T. Mahan's American navy in 
the revolution, published in Scribner's 
magazine, 1898. 

The conditions under which it may be 
loaned are that all charges of transpor- 
tation be paid by the library; that the 
collection be covered by insurance; and 
that the library assume resonsibility for 
safe handling, packing, and unpacking 
of them. 

The Century company lends to art 



and educational institutions, which, of 
course, includes libraries, framed orig- 
inal drawings for exhibition, on condi- 
tions similar to those of Scribner. 

The Ladies' home journal and Youth's 
companion loan exhibits of like char- 
acter and under similar conditions. 

Mr Faxon, of the Boston book com- 

f)any, has two collections that he has 
oaned to libraries on different occa- 
sions: one, his collection of presenta- 
tion plates of the Christmas numbers of 
the English periodicals; the other, his 
collection of fad periodicals. 

An exhibition of pictures, secured 
from every available source, mounted 
on gray, white, or colored bristol board, 
artistically arranged, makes as effective 
an exhibit as one can imagine. 

Abundant material may be found in 
the illustrated magazines. Harper's, Cen- 
tury, Scribner, for the illustrations which 
appear in these are often reproductions, 
by photograph or by engraving, of pic- 
tures by the best artists of all time. 

The Perry pictures company, of Mai- 
den, Mass., is another source which may 
be drawn upon for material; the pictures 
furnished by them are reproductions by 
means of photographing and printing 
of the world's best art. Their catalog 
indexes nearly 2000 pictures; Italian, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, German, Brit- 
ish, and American art being well 
represented, also ancient and modern 
sculpture, pictures of scenes, events, 
and places of historical and geographi- 
cal importance. 

Considering the price at which they 
are sold (one cent apiece when ordered 
by the ico), they seem marvels of ex- 
cellence, and are admirable in the sub- 
jects and in mechanical execution. 

Various classes may be grouped sep- 
arately on screens, about seven feet 
high, covered with burlap or with white 
cloth or buckram. These screens will 
be found of special use when a library 
has no room or wall space to show col- 
lections. 

It is a matter of regret that color, 
which is such an important factor in 
aesthetic development, cannot have a 
very prominent place in these exhibi- 
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tions, for the prints obtainable which 
are good in color, as well as in subject, 
are few in number, many being too 
small to be of value. 

Pictures of peasant life would be a 
pleasing subject for an exhibit with the 
reproductions which are easily found 
of such masters as Millet, Breton, and 
Troyon. Peasant life as illustrated by 
Bonguereau's Brother and sister; Is- 
rael's, The bashful suitor; Carl Marr's 
Gossip; Francis de Millet, A cozy cor- 
ner; Julien Dupre, The balloon. 

The phases of nature and human life, 
as depicted by these artists in hills and 
lakes, pastures, harvests, and homes, are 
dear to Americans, a truly home loving 
people. 

The Christmas season offers an un- 
usually happy opportunity for the ex- 
hibition and study of pictures. It is a 
time when everything suggests the old, 
old story: the message of peace, hope, 
and promise to which almost all the 
world, at least once a year, stops to 
listen. 

The Madonna is unrivaled in popular- 
ity as an art subject, and representations 
are legion. We collected about 150 re- 
productions of famous Madonnas and 
Christ-child pictures, supplementing 
them by a number of framed copies of 
world-renowned ones loaned by friends 
of the library, and held a very success- 
ful exhibit of them a few days before 
Christmas. During the evening the 
boy choir of the Episcopal church was 
present and sang Christmas carols. 
The rooms were decorated with ever- 
green and holly, thus adding much to 
the Christmas spirit and cheer we en- 
deavored to disseminate. 

We displayed, at the same time, about 
200 of our new books. There was a con- 
stant stream of visitors all day, and in 
the evening it was very much crowded 
(by actual count, 2500 callers). Owing 
to the unusual interest taken in the ex- 
hibit, it was continued several days of 
the following week. 

This called forth an article in one of 
the papers shortly afterward, in which 
one of our patrons spoke of the value, 
from the point of education, of such 



an exhibit, and suggested that it be fol- 
lowed by an exhibit of miniatures, an- 
other of crayons, pen and ink sketches 
another, pastels another, fine etchings 
another, genuine live steel engravings 
another, etc., so you see we have our 
work cut out for us tor some time to 
come. 

On the occasion of the exhibit, there 
can be little analyzing or studying of 
composition, but there can be what 
seems to me more important — the inter- 
pretation of the picture by the indi- 
vidual, and a comparing of one with 
another. In the unthinking moment, 
the beauty steals silently into the soul, 
and becomes a precious and lasting im- 
pression. 

The object is to increase appreciation 
and enjoyment of pictures themselves, 
their underlying idea and their beauty 
of composition, to help those who now 
find pleasure in studying pictures to 
find still more pleasure. What we par- 
ticularly aim at and rejoice over when 
we succeed in accomplishing it, is the 
creating of a love for pictures in those 
who care but little for them; to help 
them to see how much delight and in- 
spiration may be theirs for the taking. 

The exhibit should stimulate to per- 
sonal research, always and everywhere; 
the library should put forward its proper 
claim of the value and use of the book; 
and every exhibition of any kind should 
be attended by information as to the 
best literature on the subject, and the 
visitors encouraged to investigate the 
subject further. 

There is no longer any question of 
furnishing books on local industries; 
the library should undoubtedly develop 
the technical side of its resources. 

We all know, however, that it is one 
thing to provide books and another to 
get them read and studied, and espe- 
cially is this true along this line of 
books. It is difficult for people to un- 
derstand that book knowledge is of 
service in common pursuits. 

Could not, then, books of a technical 
character be brought to the knowledge 
of those for whom they were specially 
intended by exhibits of them evenings 
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for a few weeks, calling attention to it 
by advertisements inscribed in the local 
papers and letters to principal employ- 
ers of labor, and by hand bills and post- 
ers in the workshops and manufacturing 
districts of the town? 

As a result, not all persons connected 
with industrial occupations will avail 
themselves of the privilege of using the 
library freely. Still, many will do so, 
and gratefully make constant use of it. 
We may not know how much we are 
doing to stimulate invention, as well as 
to make labor intelligent and add to the 
value of mechanical product. 

All who have lived or worked with 
children know how much they are in- 
terested in pictures, how they sit for 
hours enthralled before the illustrations 
of our best children's artists — De Mon- 
vel and Reginald Birch. 

As children are pliable and responsive 
to influence and suggestion, and as all 
classes of them spend many hours dur- 
ing the most impressionable period of 
their lives in the library, we should seek 
to surround them while there with re- 
fining influences, and to bring a little of 
the beautiful into the lives of those 
whose surroundings at home are not 
such as tend to inspire them with a love 
for the beautiful and a longing for ar- 
tistic surroundings 

As an example of this responsiveness, 
mention might be made of how, at our 
recent Madonna exhibit, the children 
tiptoed about the room, speaking in 
low tones, rarely venturing a question, 
looking with eyes full of wonder and 
awe at the pictures, seemingly under 
a spell wrought by the beauty, truth, 
and goodness, as expressed in the faces 
about them; a result quite different 
from that experienced in the case of an 
animal exhibit, when, in an unguarded 
moment, they were likely to exhibit be- 
fore the eyes of an admiring friend the 
particular mode of terrestrial locomo- 
tion of their favorite animal. 

A child's mind cannot, while receiv- 
ing an impression from a fine picture, 
be, at the same time, thinking bad 
thoughts, or contemplating mischiev- 
ous deeds. He may turn and be at his 



naughtiness again shortly, but for the 
moment there has been an uplifting; 
the mind has been full of good, leaving 
no room for evil. 

Many argue that the masterpieces of 
art are beyond children, but I think this 
is untrue oftener than we can ever know. 
There is an innate love of beauty, be it 
of form, or color, or light, or sound, in 
all of us, differing in degree but not in 
kind, and we can safely trust to this in 
offering to children the best in art. 

We do not expect to make artists or 
art critics out of them — simply to culti- 
vate their power of appreciation; to 
appeal to higher feelings, and to open 
their eyes and minds to the beautiful 
things about them. 

We should not only do our part to- 
ward cultivating a taste for the beauti- 
ful as expressed by art alone, but for 
the beautiful in the world of matter as 
well, and especially to create the love 
of nature. 

As a means toward this end a Nature 
day may be arranged, including an ex- 
hibit of books and pictures relating to 
the sky, stars, trees, birds, animals, 
plants, flowers, insects, etc 

The exhibit is one of the effective 
ways of reaching the children and lead- 
ing their reading in a definite and de- 
sirable direction, and probably there is 
not one better adapted to do this than 
the hero exhibit. Pratt institute orig- 
inated the idea, and it has been carried 
out with very good results by many li- 
braries. 

The exhibit consists of portraits of 
men and women who were truly heroic, 
interpreting heroism not alone as phys- 
ical courage, but as embracing acts of 
endurance, self-sacrifice, self-denial, and 
duty that were heroic in the highest 
sense. The portraits may include fine 
photographs (loaned, perhaps, for the 
occasion), portrait clippings from pe- 
riodicals, publishers* catalogs, and por- 
traits in books, a brief typewritten or 
script biographical sketch accompany- 
ing each portrait. They may be placed 
on bulletin boards, screens, a temporary 
frieze, or fastened about the walls. Dur- 
ing the time of the exhibition the books 
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about heroes should be reserved in the 
room, and should be of easy access to 
the children. 

By an animal exhibit one may turn 
the children's room, department, or cor- 
ner into a miniature menagerie, with the 
walls hung with pictures, sketches, and 
blue prints of strange and familiar 
beasts. The animal books, with appro- 
priate places marked, should be there 
for examination and selection. 

A few weeks ago we had a dog show 
in our city, in which the children, of 
course, were very much interested; so 
we contrived a similar attraction at the 
library, securing from the manager of 
the show some of his colored posters, 
and with list of books attached they 
created something of a sensation with 
the boys. 

An exhibit which has been success- 
fully carried out is a Children's book- 
list exhibit; that is, an exhibit of such 
of the books in the juvenile department 
as are listed in the A. L. A. annotated 
iist, books for boys and girls. One li- 
brary sold the lists, many of the chil- 
dren planning to use them in place of 
call slips. This exhibit will be found 
very accieptable to parents and teach- 
ers, for it will prove suggestive in aid- 
ing them in the selection of books suited 
to their little ones. 

Aside from the flocks of children it 
•will bring to your library, these efforts 
will result in a feeling of hearty co- 
operation between librarians and teach- 
ers, and a desire for mutual helpfulness. 



Illinois Library Bill 

Every librarian in Illinois should 
make it a point to send a letter, urging 
the passage of the bill for a library 
commission and traveling libraries for 
the state, to the members of the legisla- 
ture who represent the district in which 
his library is situated. There is a good 
chance of getting a law on the subject 
if everyone will help, otherwise nothing 
will come of it. E. S. Willcox, of 
Peoria, will send a draft of the bill to 
anyone wishing it. 



Ohio Library Association 

The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio 
library association will be held in To- 
ledo, Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 
9-10, 1899. Program and full particu- 
lars will be sent out later. 

The meeting of the association has 
been arranged for an earlier date than 
usual, in the belief that librarians and 
others may wish to combine with the 
meeting an annual outing. It is the 
hope of the executive committee to 
make the meeting not only helpful, but 
enjoyable beyond that of any previous 
gathering of the association. To that 
end the local committee at Toledo will 
arrange various pleasant features for the 
entertainment of those in attendance, 
and so far as possible for special rates 
on railroads, at hotels, etc. 

At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive board a report was decided upon, 
asking for legislation which will place 
in the hands of the State library com- 
mission the work of library extension. 
The State federation of women's clubs 
will be asked to cooperate in furthering 
this work. 

At the annual meeting, held at 
Dayton, Oct. 12-13, 1898. the following 
amendment to the constitution was of- 
fered by Mr Locke, and will be voted 
upon at the meeting at Toledo 

I The class of membership of the as- 
sociation be defined as follows: 

a) Active membership — Any person offi- 
cially connected as trustee, librarian, or 
assistant with any public, college, or 
other library of the state, shall, upon 
the payment of annual fee of 50 cents, 
be entitled to active membership in the 
association, with right to vote. 

b) Club membership — Any federated 
woman's club of the state shall, on pay- 
ment of annual fee of 50 cents, be en- 
titled to name from its number one 
delegate which shall have all privileges 
of active membership and be entitled to 
vote. 

c) Associate membership — Any person 
not officially connected with any li- 
brary may become an associate member 
by paying an annual fee of Si, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. 
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d) Active-associate membership— Any ac- 
tive member of the association may, on 
payment of $i in addition to regular fee, 
become an active associate member. 

c) Library membership— Any public, col- 
lege, or other library may, on payment 
of $2 annual fees, become a member of 
the association and be entitled to send 
delegate with full powers of active ipem- 
bership. 

2 That the call for next annual meet- 
ing shall include notice of amendments 
to the constitution as follows: Article 3, 
Defining membership as outlined above. 
Charles Orr, Secretary O. L. A. 



Bibliog^raphy and Library Economy 
Bulletins 

The New York state library has re- 
cently published a number of bulletins 
in bibliography, and is now beginning 
a new series of bulletins on library 
economy, to include the results of the 
10 years* work in the library school. 
These will be sections of the long- 
talked-of library manual* on which the 
director and faculty of the school have 
been engaged from its foundation. 
There will be separate bulletins on 
classification, cataloging, library hand- 
writing, shelf accession, and other de- 
partment work; buildings, legislation, 
and in time on all the other principal 
topics of library economy. 

Hereafter the best books of each 
year will be printed in an annotated 
bibliography bulletin, to be issued as 
soon as practicable after January. For 
several years the Public libraries' di- 
vision has printed looo copies of a list 
of 500 of the leading books of the year, 
made up with the assistance of libra- 
rians and experts in various depart- 
ments. This list is sent out widely for 
criticisms. About 200 study it and re- 
turn copies marked with their votes as 
to the most valuable books of the year 
for the average public library. All 
having five or more votes are printed 
in subject order, with the number of 
votes received appended to each title. 
The 50 books having the most votes 
are given in order of rank, and the fig- 



ures 1, 2, 3 and 4 prefixed to their titles 
indicate respectively the best 20 books, 
the next 30, the next 50, and other im- 
portant books from the list. The small- 
est library can buy from the no. i 
books; those ^ble to get more than 20 
from the i and 2 combined, which gives 
the best 50; while i, 2 and 3 combined 
gives the best 100 books in the judg- 
ment of the book board. This judg- 
ment will not always coincide with the 
popular vote, and hereafter the list will 
be issued from the division which will 
be responsible for the decisions. The 
new feature is the addition of annota- 
tions, and it is expected that the list 
will be widely used not only for libra- 
ries but for private buyers, and also by 
readers who wish to make selections 
from the best books of the year. As 
in other publications issued by the New 
York state library, copies can be had 
in other states at the mere cost of pa- 
per and press work, and it is the pur- 
pose of the new plan to secure the 
cooperation of all interested through- 
out the country in making the list as 
reliable as possible, and then to make 
it available at a nominal cost to all. 
The problems of the average public li- 
brary are so nearly identical in different 
sections of the city, that it is folly for 
50 different states to be doing this work 
independently, when by cooperation a 
better result could be more cheaply at- 
tained. Melvil Dewey. 



The Brinley Library Catalog: 

It is announced that there remain 
in the hands of the heirs of the late 
George Brinley some copies of all the 
parts of the Brinley catalog with the 
exception of the first; also some copies 
of the index and of the price lists. So 
long as they last, these will be sent 
gratuitously to any public library mak- 
ing application for them, specifying the 
parts required, and inclosing 15 cents 
for each part (5 cents for price lists) to 
cover postage and mailing expenses. 
Applications to be addressed to W I. 
Fletcher, librarian of Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 

An interesting and scholarly series of 
lectures on contemporary French liter- 
ature was given recently ^t the Institute 
by M. Bracq, professor of French liter- 
ature at Vassar college. The lectures 
were of special interest and profit to the 
students of the library school, for M. 
Bracq spoke of the French drama, his- 
tory, oratory, and fiction of the present 
day, and of the differences in the read- 
ing, tastes, and habits of the French and 
American people. 

The library school students have also 
enjoyed a visit to the private library of 
Carl Edelheim, of this city, who has one 
of the most complete collections of the 
issue of the Kelmscott press in this 
country. A delightful hour was spent in 
examining these fine examples of the 
printer's art, among which is the beauti- 
ful edition of Chaucer. 

The revision of the catalog of the li- 
brary of the University of Pennsylvania 
has taken many of tha graduates of 
the library school. The work is in the 
charge of Susan J. Randall, of the class 
of 1897, ^"^ among her assistants are 
17 graduates, or former students of the 
school. 

Illinois 

Miss Sharp spoke before the Cham- 
paign Social science club on March I, 
and after listening to her account of the 
traveling library movement, the mem- 
bers of the club voted to give a travel- 
ing library to be circulated in Cham- 
paign county. The library school was 
asked to recommend the list of books 
and to have chai*ge of the library. 

Melvil Dewey will lecture before the 
library school the third week in May. 

The library school students in charge 
of the Urbana library have been hav- 
ing an artist exhibit in memory of the 
five artists whose birthdays come in 
March: Michael Angelo, Rosa Bonheur, 
Raphael, William Hunt, and Van Dyck. 
Casts and pictures were borrowed from 
friends and from the art department of 
the U. of I. representing the work of 
each artist, and an attractive poster was 



made bearing portraits of the artists 
and references to the reading material 
about them to be found in the library. 
Prof. L. A. Rhoades, of the German 
department, gave a most delightful talk 
to the Library club on the afternoon of 
March 9. His subject was Schiller's 
Maria Stuart. 

Pratt 

The cataloging course has included 
during the winter term a series of seven 
lessons on the cataloging of govern- 
ment documents, the study of govern- 
ment check lists and indexes, and prac- 
tice in assigning subject headings for 
government publications. In addition 
to these lessons, two lectures on the sub- 
ject were given by Miss Fuller of the 
Episcopal theological seminary library. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The courses in English and American 
literature, deemed no longer necessary, 
have been discontinued, and a part of 
the time thus left open has been devoted 
to a study of contemporary fiction, an 
experiment which has proven quite suc- 
cessful, owing to the practical view of 
it taken by the class, as well as to the 
efforts of the instructor. About 75 au- 
thors have been discussed, most of 
whom were not previously known to 
the class. Their works were consid- 
ered from the literary standpoint, and 
also from the point of view of suitabil- 
ity for the public library; and their cir- 
culation in our own library, and their 
frequency of appearance in the finding 
lists of other libraries, were noted. The 
presence in the class of members of the 
circulating staff was a help, and the les- 
sons were in turn an assistance to them. 

The selection of bibliographies and 
reading lists for the first-year class was 
as follows: Reading list on Theodore 
Roosevelt; George junior republic; De- 
bate on bi-partisan police boards; 
Prison labor; Debate on influence of 
education on crime; Playgrounds for 
city children; Employers* liability; 
Nicaragua canal and Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty; Volunteers of America and the 
separation from the Salvation army; 
Helen Keller; History oftheconceptions 
of time and space; Notable examples 
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of heroism in the late war; Accounts 
of slavery (for children); Art and ar- 
tists (list for children's room); Joan 
of Arc (list for children); Poems of 
events (continuation of subject given 
last year); List of good ghost stories; 
Short stories for easy reading in Ger- 
man; Sequels, continuations, and stories 
dealing with same sets of characters. 

The lessons given to the second-year 
class on printing and bookbinding were 
especially valuable this year, as the 
hand work gave the students the prin- 
ciples of both crafts, and had the advan- 
tage over machine work of being done 
slowly, so that each step could be ob- 
served and understood. Each course 
has been followed by an examination 
set by the lecturer. The course in Latin 
paleography, given to the class at Co- 
lumbia university by Dr J. C. Egbert, is 
an addition of this year's establishing. 
The two terms of lectures have been 
accompanied by a valuable bibliogra- 
phy of the subject, and by work on the 
facsimiles of mss. in the university li- 
brary. In Italian the class have trans- 
lated Le abbreviature della Lingua La- 
tina of Paoli. 

The subjects selected for thesies by 
this class are as follows: European col- 
lections of books brought to this coun- 
try within the past twenty years; Manu- 
script discoveries of the last ten years; 
Existing schools and courses of pale- 
ography; Confiscation of monastery li- 
braries in Italy. 

And the list work assigned is as fol- 
lows: Index to illustrations of printers' 
marks; Index to facsimiles, outside of 
collections, useful in the study of pale- 
ography; Index to illustrationsof book- 
binding; Italian vocabulary of terms in 
bibliography and library economy. 

Mary W. Plummer , Director. 

The officers of the Vatican library 
are preparing two magnificent albums, 
containing copies of all unpublished 
documents relating to Spanish discov- 
ery and rule in the western hemisphere 
contained in the library. The albums 
are designed for presentation, one to 
the Queen Regent of Spain and the other 
to the President of the United States. 



A. L. A. 

Atlanta, May 8-20 

The headquarters in Atlanta will be 
at the Kimball house ($2.50 per day), 
and the sessions will be held in the ball- 
room. 

The fare will be on the certificate 
plan, pne and one-third for the round 
trip, going and returning by same road 
on a continuous trip. 

Program 

Monday evening. May 8> will be 
devoted to an informal reception and 
acquaintance session, as the members 
arrive and are registered. Tuesday 
morning, 9, to the opening and first 
general session; afternoon to section 
sessions, and the evening to a public 
meeting. Morning and evening of 
Wednesday, 10, have general and sec- 
tion sessions assigned, with a local en- 
tertainment in the afternoon. OnThurs- 
day, 1 1, a general session in the morning 
(the cooperation committee in charge 
of program), section sessions in the 
afternoon, and a reception and social 
in the evening accompanied by local 
courtesies. Friday, 12, section sessions 
in the afternoon, and general sessions 
in the morning and evening. Post- 
conference trip to Chattanooga and 
Lookout mountain, etc., begins Satur- 
day morning, May 13. 

Among the speakers counted upon 
for the public meeting and certain of 
the general sessions are Messrs. Dewey, 
Hutchins, Soule, Green, Cutter, Earned, 
and Beer. 

It is expected that the section ses- 
sions will prove marked features, and 
Messrs. Wire, Brett and Steiner, in 
charge of the Elementary section, and 
the Large libraries section, respect- 
ively, will prepare particularly interest- 
ing and helpful programs for those pur- 
poses. Report of the Constitutional 
revision committee will also be a mat- 
ter calling for considerable attention. 
Outline of the trip 

The trip of the New England party, 
together with all the eastern delegates 
to Atlanta, will be: 
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Leave Boston May 5, Fall River line. 
Leave New York May 6, a. m., Penn- 
sylvania railway, arrive Cape Charles 
and take steamer trip to Old Point 
Comfort, arriving 6:50 p. m. ( Hygeia 
hotel). Leave Sunday afternoon for 
Norfolk and arrive at Atlanta for sup- 
per Monday evening. 

Atlanta, May 8-13, Kimball hotel 
($2.50 per day). Write to Miss Wal- 
lace for rooms, or accommodation out- 
side if desired. 

The entire party will leave Atlanta 
Saturday, May 13, at 8 a. m., by South- 
ern railway, arrive at Lookout inn for 
supper, spend Sunday at Lookout inn, 
Lookout Mountain. 

The eastern party will leave Lookout 
inn by special train Monday noon. May 
1 5, and arrive Natural Bridge May 16 for 
breakfast; arrive at Luray for lunch, and 
leave after supper; arrive at Washing- 
ton 10 p. m.; May 18, leave Washington 
10 a. m., arrive New York 3:05 p. m.; 
arrive Boston May 19, by Fall River 
boat. Cost of this trip (except hotel 
expense at Atlanta), by coupon ticket, 
from Boston, $70.50; from New York, 
$60.50. Tickets for the N. E. and east- 
ern parties must be bought in advance 
of F. W. Faxon, Boston; F. P. Hill, 
Newark; or E. E. L. Taylor, Washing- 
ton. 

Charles Orr, secretary of the Ohio 
library association, is making arrange- 
ments for a special car from Cincinnati 
for Ohio librarians and their friends 

The time of leaving for the Chicago 
party, which everyone going is invited 
to join, is not yet definitely settled, but 
will probably be Saturday night, May 6, 
reaching Cincinnati Sunday morning. 
Then during the day it is hoped the 
Ohio, Indiana, and southwestern libra- 
rians will join, and all start together to 
Atlanta Sunday night, reaching Atlanta 
Monday noon, May 8. As soon as the 
wishes of all concerned can be obtained 
an itinerary will be announced. Any- 
one having a suggestion relating to the 
journey is asked to write at once to 
G. B. Meleney, traveling secretary, Li- 
brary Bureau, Chicago. 



A. L. A. Publications 

A collection of circulars is sent by 
Miss Brown from the Publishing sec- 
tion of the A. L. A., which give definite 
and full information concerning the dif- 
ferent groups of catalog cards furnished 
by the Publishing section. The length 
of these circulars prevent their presen- 
tation in Public Libraries, but anyone 
interested may obtain them on request 
by sending to lOJ^ Beacon St., Boston. 

These cards include the printed cata- 
log cards for articles in current publi- 
cations and society publications. Some 
of the periodicals included at first will 
be dropped at the end of the current 
volumes, and, beginning with the cur- 
rent year, others will be included. The 
price of these cards has been reduced. 
Annotated catalog cards for books on 
English history will be continued. The 
latest addition is the printed catalog 
cards for articles of composite author- 
ship and periodical sets. These will be 
furnished at $1 per 100 cards for the 
English works, and $2 for the foreign. 
The English list includes the following: 

American association for the advancement 
of science. Proceedings, 1875- 1898. (Addresses 
of the vice-presidents. 145 articles) 

Depew, Cbauncey M. One hundred years 
of American commerce. N. Y. 1895. 678 p. Q. 
(100 articles) 

Liber scriptorum. First book of the Authors 
club. N. Y. 1893. 590 p. Q. (109 articles) 

New York state museum. Bulletin; Mem- 
oirs. 1887-98. (19 articles) 

Oxford House papers; Ser. 1-3, 1886- 1897. 
(30 articles) 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual reports for 
1886-1896. (The last general index of Smith- 
sonian publications includes the Report for 
1885. 277 articles) 

U. S. Bureau ot ethnology. Annual reports^ 
1 879-95 . (69 articles) 

U. S. National museum. Annual reports for 
1 886-1894. (The last general index of Smith- 
sonian publications includes the report for 
1885. 70 articles) 

The news of the death of Mrs Ernst 
Lemche at her home in Orange, N. J., 
February 13, comes as a sad message 
to her many friends in the A. L A. 
Her happy disposition and warm heart 
made her a prime favorite with those 
who knew her, and she will be greatly 
missed. 
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Library Meetings 

Bufifalo— The library olub met Thurs- 
day evening, March i6, in the Niagara 
Falls public library. 

In the absence of the president and 
vice-president Miss Edwards, chairman 
of the program committee, presided. 

P. A. Porter, president of the Niagara 
Falls board of trustees, welcomed the 
club to Niagara Falls, which welcome 
was responded to cleverly and grace- 
fully by Miss Edwards. 

The subject for the evenings discus- 
sion was, The library and the public 
schools, which was presented to the 
club from the teacher's standpoint by 
Miss Druar, one of Buffalo's most pro- 
gressive teachers, and from the libra- 
rian's point of view by C. G. Leeland. 
who has been actively engaged in school 
work in connection with the Buffalo 

Sublic library. In his excellent paper 
Ir Leeland gave the following account 
of the work of the library in the schools : 

In the early part of 1898 the public 
library undertook the work of supply- 
ing each grade in loof the public schools 
with a small library of its own. The 
schools were selected by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction from a 
number that made application, so the 
library had the advantage from the 
start of working with principals who 
were in sympathy with the plan. 

By agreement all the books which 
these schools had been collecting in the 
way of libraries for years were turned 
over to the public library; the material 
suitable for grade work was sorted out 
and prepared, and the remainder, con- 
sisting of books not suited to young 
folks, were done up in packages, prop- 
erly marked, and stored in the library, 
to be returned to the schools if desired. 

A graded list of all classes of chil- 
dren's books was next prepared, rang- 
ing from the picture and toy books of 
the kindergarten grades and the very 
easiest stories, up through the nine dif- 
ferent grades of a grammar school, to 
the supplementary reading in history 
and literature of the highest grades, 
always following as closely as possible 
the work laid out by the department 



of public instruction for the different 
grades. 

From this graded list a general se- 
lection of about 40 books was made for 
each grade; and during the month of 
October last 163 of these libraries^ 
amounting to over 6400 books, were 
sent out to the 10 schools. 

The books were placed in the differ- 
ent classrooms, and a record book being 
sent out with each library, the teacher 
became librarian for her room. 

The books are used for reference in 
school work and for general circulation 
among the pupils; but, in order to draw 
books and take them home, the chil- 
dren are required to register in the Buf- 
falo public library, and a special card is 
issued to them for school use, for the 
purpose of making them familiar with 
the library methods. 

Every month the circulation of each 
school and each grade is taken for the 
purpose of finding out just what is being 
done. These figures show simply the 
home circulation of the books, not the 
actual use, for the reference use in the 
classroom, of which no record is kept, 
certainly equals, if it does not exceed, 
the home use. The average circulation 
of the 10 schools for the five months is 
7000 books per month. 

A special effort to interest teachers 
and pupils in the books given them has 
been made by furnishing them mounted 
pictures. 

The value of pictures in school work 
cannot be overestimated; they are used 
principally in geography and history 
classes, and also for decorative pur- 
poses. The library has sent out over 
4000 of these pictures — beautiful views 
of every country in the world, portraits 
of famous people, historical pictures, 
and reproductions of the woiks of great 
artists. Sets of pictures hkve also been 
furnished principals for talks on special 
subjects. 

The library work in the public schools 
seems to be satisfactory to both parties, 
and the superintendent of the public 
library hopes eventually to see the sys- 
tem extended to every school in the 
city. 
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Among other things Miss Druar, 
speaking from the teacher's point ot 
view concerning the work being done 
by the public library in the schools, said : 

In conclusion I would repeat that 
the benefits of the library in the school- 
room are felt in the language, reading, 
and geography work; that the library 
can be a blessing for special day ob- 
servances, and in discipline among the 
little ones; that the increase of reading 
produces a stimulation in thought and 
an enlarged vocabulary ; and, finally, that 
it raises the standard of the child's 
reading. 

At the conclusion of the papers the 
club was addressed by the mayor of 
Niagara Falls and by the superintend- 
ent of public schools. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent in social intercourse, which was 
unusually pleasant. Delicious refresh- 
ments were served. 

Chicago— The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Library club took place at 
the Chicago public library on the even- 
ing of Thursday, March 9, with an ex- 
ceptionally large attendance of mem- 
bers and friends, including many stu- 
dents from the library schools. The 
executive committee reported the fol- 
lowing names of persons proposed for 
membership: Mary E. Hawley, John 
Crerar library; Zoe Faddes, Chicago 
Normal school; L. L. Conant, Subscrip- 
tion News company, and Andrew Keogh 
of Hayes. Cooke & Co. These were 
unanimously elected. The program con- 
sisted of four short papers on topics of 
practical interest, presented by four 
library assistants. The first of these, 
read by Miss Roper, dealt exhaustively 
with the work of the accession depart- 
ment of the John Crerar library, and 
bore abundant witness to the perfect 
and systematic organization of that li- 
brary. J. Ritchie Patterson, superin- 
tendent of binding at the Chicago pub- 
lic library, gave a most interesting talk 
on bookbinding, filled with instructive 
hints and sound advice derived from 
years of actual service. Miss Durkee 
followed with A few notes on reference 
work at the Newberry library, setting 



forth the lights and shadows of that 
exacting branch of liJDrary science in 
an exceedingly bright and entertaining 
manner. Clarence A. Torrey then gave 
an account of the departmental libra- 
ries at the University of Chicago, their 
organization and administration. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
members proceeded on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the public library build- 
ing, under the guidance of Mr Hild 
and his assistants. All the rooms were 
opened and illuminated, and the beau- 
tiful decorations seemed to scintillate 
with added splendor in honor of the 
occasion. 

Connecticut — The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Library association was 
held in the Case memorial library, at 
Hartford, March 24. The following 
program was presented: Literature by 
sample, Forrest Morgan; A point in 
classification. Prof. A. T. Perry; elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year; 
The Sunday-school library and the pub- 
lic library in a country town, W. H. 
Hall, president of the Connecticut Sun- 
day-school association; A departure in 
Sunday school libraries, Mrs G. M. 
Stone; discussion; question box. The 
Case library exhibited its incunabula. 

New York— The State library associa- 
tion held its meeting in February, at 
Poughkeepsie. The principal topic of 
discussion was. How to promote closer 
relation between the home, the library, 
and the school. The principal address 
was by Pres. James M.Taylor, of Vassar: 
Cooperation of city libraries to advance 
home education. He said that no one 
could even walk past a beautiful library, 
like the Adriance memorial, without be- 
ing reminded of books, of their value 
and inspiration. He spoke of the enor- 
mous influence upon Scotland of books, 
and dwelt particularly upon thecompan- 
ionship of books as something broader 
than other companionships of life. He 
said he had great respect for the libra- 
rian of the old school, who knew noth- 
ing of the new methods, but simply 
loved to live among books. Maria 
Mitchell in her young womanhood was 
librarian of the Nantucket library, and 
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had told him how much of her educa- 
tion she owed to that fact. Slie was 
often not interrupted in her reading 
for a whole day, but when the boys and 
girls came from the schools to get 
books she knew how to cooperate with 
them. If they asked for something she 
hadn't read she put them off until the 
next day; and if a boy asked for a book 
that she thought not good for him to 
read, that book was out when he came 
after it. One of the most lamentable 
facts of the times is the absolute reck- 
lessness of parents as to what their 
children read. I don't believe there is 
any magic in mere reading. A person 
had better not read at all than read 
something that is harmful. The mod- 
ern librarian with his training has a 
much greater influence than the old 
school librarian, and it should be used 
in the missionary spirit. 

W. R. Eastman, of the State library, 
gave the following review of the library 
progress of the year throughout the 
state: 

There are few new library enterprises 
that date from the past year, but some 
older libraries have assumed new work 
The New York free circulating library 
has a new branch in E. Thirty- fourth St. 
The Buffalo library was for the first time 
free to the public, and issued 768,000V. 
The Harlem library in New York issued 
in its first year as a free library 1 17,000 
books. The Brooklyn public library 
sent out 34,ooov. in six months. 

There are new buildings for the 
Bloomingdale branch of the New York 
free circulating library, the University 
settlement in New York, the Adriance 
memorial library in Poughkeepsie, the 
Catholic institute in Buffalo, and sev- 
eral others are in course of construction. 

There were added to the libraries of 
the state in the year 373,000V., bringing 
the total up to 5,393,ooov., of which one- 
third are free for circulation. 

There are now 828 books to each 1000 
of the population, as compared with 591 
to 1000 six years ago. 

The statistics of reference work are 
very meager. The New York public 
library used 338,000V. in this way, as 



against 275,000 the previous year. The 
New York free circulating library re- 
ports the **hair' use as 88,ooov. in 1898. 
43,ooov. in 1897, ^"^ 22,000 in 1896. In 
the reading-room of Cooper union there 
was a large falling off; 154,000V. were 
used in 1^8, 283,000V. in i89i5, and 319,- 
000 in 1895. 

The children's department is every- 
where growing in favor, being promin- 
ent in the Fifth St. branch of the Aguilar 
in New York, in Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn; in the Buffalo public library, the 
Prendergast library in Jamestown, the 
Syracuse central library, the Utica pub- 
lic library, the Poughkeepsie Adriance 
library, and the Children's neighbor- 
hood library in Troy. 

There are 408 free libraries, with 1,755,- 
000 books, and 6,440,000V. in circulation. 
The increase of circulation in five years 
has been 4,i46,0G0v., or 180 per cent. It 
is now 989 to each 1,000 of the popula- 
tion; 100 books stood for 339 circulation 
a year ago, they stand now for 367 circu- 
lation. 

In Manhattan the circulation has risen 
from 2,oio,obov. to 2,557,000V. in the 
year. 

In the greater city it is 3,226,000V., or 
one-half that of the entire state. 

The increase of the year in. the state 
has been i, 535,000V. It is a question 
whether this rapid increase is an un- 
qualified gain. There is great need of 
caution and honest effort to guide the 
reading of the young. 

Classes for library training are more 
patronised than ever before. There have 
been 40 students at the Albany school 
and 23 at Pratt, and in many large li- 
braries the assistants are systematically 
trained. 

The traveling library system is making 
rapid progress. The state lent 540 li- 
braries, as compared with 438 the year 
before. The New York free circulating 
circulated 39,000V by libraries lent to 
teachers, missions, reading circles, etc. 
The Cathedral and the Aguilar libraries 
have also lent to schools. The Buffalo 
public library sent 40 traveling libraries 
to clubs, settlements, chapter houses, 
etc., and 163 classroom libraries to 
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schools It also sent thousands of pic- 
tures cut from magazines and mounted 
for school use in teaching geography 
and history. 

The State library lends pictures, large 
and small, to schools and clubs It also 
has books for the blind, which may be 
obtained for reading by any worthy ap- 
plicant in the state. 

Pennsylvania— The February meeting 
of the Library club fell upon the night 
of the worst blizzard experienced in 
Philadelphia since 1888. and the result 
was that an adjourned meeting was 
called for February 27. It was well at- 
tended and proved an interesting meet- 
ing. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Dr E.J. 
Nolan, librarian of the Academy of nat- 
ural sciences; vice-presidents, James G. 
Barnwell (the outgoing president) and 
Morris Jastrow, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Mary P. Farr and 
Jean E. Graffen were respectively re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Mr Barnwell having inducted Dr No- 
lan to the chair as the new president, 
addressed the club, congratulating them 
on the successful year just closed, and 
spoke of the benefit likely to accrue to 
the club from the election of Dr Nolan. 
The latter made a very happy response, 
and called upon Dr Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery jr, of the Biological school at 
the University of Pennsylvania, to ad- 
dress th^ club on the bibliography of 
zoology. His address proved exceed- 
ingly able and interesting. He directed 
attention to the fact that the papers and 
journals issued from universities, both 
at home and abroad, were mainly mor- 
phological in their character, whilst 
those issued from academies and mu- 
seums were mainly systematic. He ex- 
plained in detail the benefits of the 
system recently adopted of putting al- 
phabetical lists of papers referred to in 
these writings in an alphabetical order, 
arranged chronologically at the end of 
each paper in lieu of the earlier method 
(now being abandoned) of referring to 
each paper quoted by notes, with sub- 
notes to notes, and the other confusing 



methods which give so much trouble to 
students when reading. He next ad- 
verted in detail to the International 
bureau for the preparation and circu- 
lation of cards cataloging the bibliog- 
raphy of zoological papers. This sys- 
tem was inaugurated in 1893. and was 
brought to a practical condition in 
1895. Its headquarters are at Zurich, 
Switzerland. These papers are cata- 
loged after the Dewey system, and are 
not only issued in cards, but are also 
published annually in book form as 
well. By this splendid system the 
Whole of the journals of almost innu- 
merable associations and societies which 
issue them are laid before students in a 
form readily accessible. As many as 
10,000 cards a year are prepared in this 
way. He recommended that large pub- 
lic libraries should subscribe to the 
work executed by this Concilium Bib- 
liographicum. From these points he 
digressed to the best works on natural 
history, and the advantages to libraries 
and students to be gained from a study 
of Whitman's Journal of morphology, 
and the use of the admirable wall charts 
of zoology which are now being issued 
by the firm of T. G. Fischer. 

A good deal of pleasant talk ensued 
on the recent newspaper discovery of 
the South American freak, the boogum. 
Dr Montgomery thought it to be a 
specimen of the sloth. Others thought 
that Mr Thomson did not know how to 
pronounce the word, and that it was 
really the boojum of Lewis Carroll fame, 
while Mr Warrington, who never agrees 
with anybody on any subject, was per- 
fectly satisfied that the animal was the 
snaric. 

Education means the opening of 
blind eyes, the unstopping of deaf ears, 
the substitution of power for weakness, 
of skill for clumsiness and of efficiency 
for inefficiency. It means a turning 
about of one who is traveling a wrong 
road and enabling him to move more 
rapidly in the right direction than he 
has been moving in the wrong. — Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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Wisconsin State Library Associa- 
tion 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State library association was 
held in the new Library- Museum build- 
ing in Milwaukee, Feb. 22 and 23, 1899. 
Unfortunately the State historical so- 
ciety at Madison held its yearly meet- 
ing on the same date, which prevented 
the attendance of many of our members 
and friends, but in spite of this unavoid- 
able conflict the convention was well 
attended, and the interest and enthu- 
siasm were marked. More than half 
the libraries in the state were repre- 
sented by their librarian, and many 
trustees were present at the afternoon 
session. 

In planning the meeting, the com- 
mittee arranged a very short program, 
trusting the few papers would awaken 
discussion, which would not be crowded 
out, as is the case when a dozen people 
are waiting to **get their papers off their 
minds,'' and thus also affording time 
and opportunity for making acquaint- 
ances, and for the exchange of hopes 
and plans, which make the meetings of 
fellow- workers so helpful and inspiring. 

The committee feels that their ex- 
periment was a decided success, and 
trust that it will become the rule and 
not the exception to have few papers, 
and spare us the mental dyspepsia 
which follows the attempt to digest a 
dozen papers on different subjects atone 
session. At the opening meeting held 
Wednesday afternoon, Dr G. W. Peck- 
ham, librarian of the Milwaukee public 
library, made a short address of wel- 
come, to which Dr E A. Birge, presi- 
dent of the association, responded in 
happy vein. The first paper of the 
convention was a very able one, read 
by Anna H. McDonnell, of Green Bay, 
on The relation of the librarian to the 
board of trustees. She emphasized the 
idea that the first duty of the board 
is to appoint a librarian enjoying their 
full confidence, and then hold him re- 
sponsible only for results, leaving the 
technical side of the work to him, and 
relieving him as far as possible from all 



financial concerns. Whether the libra- 
rian be secretary of the board or not, 
it is important that he attend all their 
regular meetings, in order to be per- 
fectly conversant with the actions taken 
by that body, and to give any informa- 
tion which may be needed or asked for. 

The selection of books for purchase 
must devolve principally upon the li- 
brarian, who knows best the depart- 
ments of the library which are weakest, 
and also the books most in demand by 
the patrons. 

In the matter of the selection of as- 
sistants, the choice should be left to the 
librarian, though the formal appoint- 
ment is to be made by the board. 
There are other ways in which the trus- 
tees may legitimately contribute to the 
well-being of the librarian, such as af- 
fording him an opportunity of attend- 
ing the annual meetings of the A. L. A. 
and the State library association when- 
ever it is possible for the library to bear 
the expense, and this outlay should be 
looked upon as a regular part of the 
annual expenditure of the library, since 
it is one of the most efficient means of 
cultivating in the librarian a true li- 
brary spirit of progress. 

J H. Jenkins, trustee of the Oshkosh 
library, was unable to be present, and 
his paper on The relation of the trus- 
tees to the librarian was read by Dr 
E. A. Birge. It was a very hopeful sign 
that so many trustees from all parts of 
the state were present, and they fereely 
took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed these papers, and which turned 
largely on the question whether it was 
preferable for the book committee or 
the librarian to select the books for pur- 
chase. The majority seemed to favor the 
preparation of the list by the librarian, 
which could be added to or amended by 
the committee, thus avoiding the trus- 
tee with a hobby, which is the bugbear 
of the librarian with little money to ex- 
pend. 

The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to an informal talk on Book- 
binding, by George Kilian, who has 
charge of the Milwaukee library bind- 
ery. The speaker showed all the proc- 
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esses a book goes through in binding, 
illustrating his talk with samples of 
books in the various stages, and show- 
ing the tools necessary to do the work. 
There was no paper of the convention 
which awakened so much interest, and 
Mr Kilian was constantly interrupted 
by questions from some librarian, who 
wanted some process more fully ex- 
plained, or who wished to know what 
were fair prices for binding magazines 
and books of different sizes. It is just 
such practical talks as this, by persons 
who understand their subject thor- 
oughly, which are of more value to the 
puzzled newly-appointed librarian than 
all the theoretical papers which could be 
written, and the association is grateful 
to Mr Kilian for his interesting address. 
Wednesday evening the third floor of 
the new library was thrown open for an 
informal reception, when the to wn's peo- 
ple who are interested in libraries had a 
desired opportunity to meet those more 
actively in the work. Light refresh- 
ments were served in the children's 
room, and much interest was felt by all 
in the rather unique decorations of the 
room, and in the work which Miss Dous- 
man and her able assistants are doing 
there. Before the reception about 30 
of the visiting and resident librarians 
dined together at the St Charles hotel, 
and a very gay and lively party they 
were at this impromptu banquet. 

Thursday morning the committee 
on nominations reported the following 
ticket, which was unanimously elected: 
President, Mrs C. S. Morris, Berlin, 
Wis.; vice-president, Charles H. Lee, 
Racine; secretary, Minnie M. Oakley, 
Madison; treasurer, Nellie C. Silver- 
thorne, Wausau. 

The first paper of the morning ses- 
sion was by Ella F. Corwin, library 
organizer, Madison. Public library ex- 
tension, how to widen and deepen the 
influence of the library in the small 
town, was discussed briefly in four 
papers, with opportunity for question 
and discussion after each. 

Stella Lucas, librarian at Menom- 
onie, gave us a most interesting ad- 
dress on the Traveling library, as 



illustrated by the Stout libraries in 
Dunn county, and read letters received 
from people to whom the books had 
been sent. I do not think anyone who 
heard these grateful, and often pathetic 
letters, could have any doubt but that 
the work of sending libraries to the 
farming districts is of infinite value. 

Mrs G. A. Barry, of Eau Claire, was 
unable to present the paper on Travel- 
ing pictures, so F. A. Hutchins gave a 
short talk on the work which the Wis- 
consin Free library commission is do- 
ing in this line, and the mounted pic- 
tures which the commission had on 
exhibition proved the best kind of ob- 
ject lesson as to what can be done by 
patience and ingenuity even when there 
is no money to expend. 

Martha Scott Anderson^s paper on 
Rest rooms for farmers* wives, was 
read by Miss Stearns. This work was 
first attempted in Minnesota, and Miss 
Anderson, as a newspaper woman with 
the Minneapolis Journal, has been a 
friend of the movement from its begin- 
ning. Herable paper showed how some 
similar work could be done as an ad- 
junct to the public library. 

Monroe, Wis., has the honor of being 
the first library to institute an Amuse- 
ment room in connection with the li- 
brary, and an interesting account of 
their work was sent by Mrs Alice B. 
Copeland, one of the trustees. The 
Question box, which had been put over 
from the afternoon session, was next 
opened, and the questions of How often 
should an inventory be taken; What is 
the best and most effective way to reach 
library patrons in order to have better 
care taken of the books; How freely 
does it pay to bind; Is a double charging 
system advisable in a small library, were 
discussed. 

F. A. Hutchins then made a plea for 
the association to undertake some spe- 
cial work, and suggested as a possibility 
for such work the cooperation of the 
librarians to secure more durable bind- 
ings. Each library could make a list 
of badly bound books, and submit at 
each meeting a list of publishers whose 
books should be avoided for this rea- 
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son. He stated that work in this line 
was to be undertaken by the state super- 
intendent, and that it might be wise for 
us to cooperate with him; whereupon 
Dr Birge submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association co- 
operate with the state department of 
public instruction in measures to secure 
the better binding of books purchased 
for the libraries of the state. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this 
association be requested to secure re- 
ports from the librarians of this as- 
sociation as to the binding of books 
purchased for their libraries. 

Thus was ended the pleasant and 
profitable meetings of the convention, 
and many of the visiting librarians 
spent the afternoon in inspecting the 
new library and museum which they all 
seemed to find beautiful and well ar- 
ranged. Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 

Secretary. 



Library Matters in Brockton, Mass. 

This coming year we are to have sev- 
eral thousand dollars more than we had 
last year, the city council having in- 
creased the appropriation at the request 
of the library directors. This will give 
us a good sum of money, about $10,000, 
to work with, and we look forward to 
a successful year. 

At the last monthly meeting the di- 
rectors authorized, at my request, the 
publication of a bulletin of new books 
to be issued bimonthly. As we have 
no place for a children's room, I have 
had placed at one end of the delivery 
room shelves on which to put several 
hundred volumes of children's books. 
The children have full access to these 
volumes, which are constantly changed, 
so that eventually all our best chil- 
dren's books are placed on theseshelves. 
We find that the children select their 
own books without making out lists 
from the catalog, and much time is 
saved by the attendants not having to 
look up so many lists. 

In February we had a fine exhibition 
of photographs of Florence. I adver- 



tised it extensively through the press, 
the schools, study clubs, the clergymen 
and the city government, with the result 
that crowds came to see the pictures. 
It was the first exhibition of the sort 
ever held in Brockton, and was very 
much appreciated. We kept open on 
Sunday to satisfy the demands of the 
people, and could have kept up an in- 
terest for several weeks longer if we 
could have kept the pictures. 

At present we have some pictures of 
colonial houses and furniture on exhi- 
bition in the reading-room. 

Our circulation is increasing over that 
of last year, in fact it is as large as we 
can well manage with our present library 
force. John G. Moulton. 



A Prize Contest 

There is a new exhibit in the chil- 
dren's room at Scoville institute. 

There are pictures of authors repre- 
sented in the room, and also illustra- 
tions from books. These pictures are 
numbered, and prizes are oflFered to the 
boys and girls who shall hand to the 
librarian, on or before April 25, the most 
correct lists of authors and titles of 
books to which the illustrations belong, 
and of the works of the authors which 
are to be found in the children's room, 
with the library call numbers attached. 
An attendant will be in the room every 
day to explain the use of the catalog 
for this purpose. 

The prizes are: First, a copy of the 
new illustrated edition of Pilgrim's 
progress; second, Field's Lullaby land. 

Any child in the grades in the Oak 
Park schools may compete for these 
prizes by asking for a blank, and enter- 
ing his name at the library. 

We hope in this way to make the 
children familiar with use of card cata- 
log, and to get them into the habit of 
looking carefully at illustrations in their 
books. Cornelia Marvin, 

' Librarian. 
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Tri-State Library Meeting at At- 
lantic Gity, N. J. 

For the third consecutive year a 
gathering of librarians and those inter- 
ested in their work, was held at Atlantic 
City, March 1 7-20. There was a notable 
gathering of the leading librarians of 
the east, about 150 persons being pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

The first session was called to order 
by Dr Nolan, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library club, who, in the course of 
a very entertaining address, said: The 
annual trip to this seaside resort is now 
looked forward to as one of the pleasant 
events of the year. Not only is it a 
health-giving relaxation, but a continu- 
ation of missionary activity, which it is 
hoped in time to find rewarded by the 
presence of a well-endowed public li- 
brary. The municipality of Atlantic 
City has done a great deal for the bene- 
fit of its permanent citizens, and every- 
thing that enhances its delights as a 
summer resort is to their advantage; 
but a well-administered public library 
is now so universally recognized as one 
of the necessities of civilization that 
Atlantic City must keep up with the 
procession. We propose coming here 
year after year to tell her so, until ad- 
vice is no longer needed. Then we will 
continue to come down to congratulate 
her on her progress, until every per- 
manent settlement, from Cape May to 
Sandy Hook, envious of her credit, will 
go and do likewise. 

Such stimulation to effort is one of the 
most important results of such meetings 
as we are now holding. This truth is 
illustrated by the enormous growth of 
library interests since the inauguration 
of the American Library Association in 
1876, as well as by the delightful esprit 
de cort>s which has resulted from the 
annual meeting 

I had the honor to be sixth on the 
list of foundation members of that asso- 
ciation. The first session was a notable 
gathering, both in its results and in its 
personnel. It was one of the pleasures of 
that first session to meet with Mr Poole, 
a pleasure which was renewed year after 



year until his death, and in no way did 
hjc ever fall short of my ideal of an in- 
tellectual guide and friend. Of engag- 
ing presence, genial, affable, and witty, 
with a face beaming with good will, 
his interest was not confined to bibliog- 
raphy and library economy, but other 
matters received at spare moments their 
full share of his attention. 

The first president, Mr Winsor. spoke 
with authority and dignity, impressing 
us all with respect for his broad and 
exact culture and professional author- 
ity. 

MrSpofford was vested with a certain 
official dignity, and I have had no rea- 
son to doubt the truth of the assurance 
received at the time from those who 
knew him that he was a walking en- 
cyclopedia. 

Another man present who secured 
and retained my interest was Melvil 
Dewey, the young and almost boyish 
secretary. Not because of his associa- 
tion with the even then famous system 
of classification, about which I still 
know little, but because he could speak 
faster, and say more than any man I had 
ever listened to. His unhesitating volu- 
bility was a constant delight, and I re- 
member bringing several people to the 
meetings who cared nothing for the 
rest of the program, but who were filled 
with admiring wonder at the man whom, 
in their Philistine way, they called "the 
talkist who broke the record." The 
extraordinary part of it was, however, 
that Dewey never spoke without saying 
something, and his fluency was a fitting 
characteristic of the energy, zeal, intel- 
ligence, and professional culture which 
have united and made him above and 
beyond everyone else the- agent of the 
association's success. 

It is not necessary at this time to con- 
sider details as to the benefits resulting 
to the community at large from the ac- 
tive working of the association. Those 
who have attended the meetings have 
been not only instructed by what they 
have heard, but stimulated by the ex- 
ample of the cultured men and women 
that are met there every year, and 
whose life work is performed, not as if 
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it were a task set by a master, and to 
be accomplished with the minimum of 
effort in the briefest time, but rather ds 
if it were regarded as a high mission, 
inspired by the finest ideals for the 
moral and intellectual advancement of 
mankind. 

We have reason at this time, to feel 
greatly encouraged by the fact that the 
senate of the United States gave almost 
the entire time of its executive session, 
on the closing day of congress, to the 
question of the national librarianship, 
with the result of adverse action on the 
candidate for appointment on appar- 
ently the sole ground that he had no 
professional training or experience. 

In sharp contrast, however, is the 
action of the present governor of Penn- 
sylvania, who, immediately after his in- 
auguration, appointed a man as state li- 
brarian whose only recommendation to 
the office is his devotion to the domin- 
ant party, and who displaces one who. 
during successive administrations of 
varying politicaLcomplexion, had 
proven himself in every way fitted for 
the place. 

Fortunately all library interests are 
not under the control of state execu- 
tives, and we have reason to be thank- 
ful that our libraries, with cordial en- 
couragement of both individuals and 
the public at large, are in a most satis- 
factory state. 

The extraordinary growth of the Free 
library at Philadelphia is an illustration, 
not only of the public need for such 
provisions, but also of unusual ability 
on the part of those having charge of 
its administration. As one of the im- 
mediate results I may mention the co- 
operative catalog of periodicals in the 
libraries of Philadelphia. The work is 
being compiled with the assistance of 
the Free library, and will resemble in 
form and scope similar catalogs issued 
in Boston and New York, and cannot 
fail to be of value to the student. 

The 17th of March is a festival con- 
secrated to the memory of one who was 
also a foremost agent for the relief of 
mankind from the slavery of ignorance 
and sin. May not we consider this. 



the initial session of our meeting, the 
celebration of the day? For surely we 
may regard ourselves as friendly sons 
of every one who has, in the years gone 
by, been identified with the enlighten- 
ment of humanity. 

Dr Nolan then introduced Dr Rich- 
ardson, librarian of the Princeton uni- 
versity. He read the following paper 
on 

A lending library for libraries. 

This paper is occasioned by the hard, 
everyday experience of the university 
librarian, that earnest students who 
would make the very best use of certain 
books cannot get them. It is hardly 
necessary to explain why these men 
want them, and why they should have 
them; their motives are various. All 
wish them for purposes of investiga- 
tion. Some are investigating simply be- 
cause they like to; others for their own 
glory — reputation, improved position, 
or money; others, and a larger number, 
for the glory of their institution; others 
still from motives of philanthropy or 
religion; almost all are stimulated by 
the patriotic ambition for ''the honor of 
American scholarship." All are labor- 
ing for the cause of science, some aim- 
ing at theoretical results; others at more 
concrete and practical ones in the lines 
of electricity, commercial, and agricul- 
tural botany, and many matters of juris- 
prudence, economics, education, etc. 
The very bases on which mechanical in- 
vention and all progress in practical sci- 
ence are founded are the work of these 
men. When you consider this fact, and 
face the fact that men have to give up 
whole lines of scholarly work because 
they cannot get the books, then the mat- 
ter comes to take on a most serious as- 
pect for the general culture and future 
civilization of the nation. Supposing 
even that all these men have self-seek- 
ing motives, still this does not affect the 
point; it is not why they do it, but what 
they do, and the real point is that on what 
these men do depends all the progress of 
practical science and civilization. This 
being true the nation can no more af- 
ford to send these soldiers out into the 
fight for civilization without the kind of 
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books that they need, and all that they 
need, than they can afford to send those 
other soldiers out with old-fashioned 
rifles and scant ammunition. The na- 
tion that is to be a power must be a 
power at this point, and to be a great 
power must have great power at this 
point. If you doubt this, just run out 
in your own mind the answer to the 
questions: Where we should be today 
for smokeless powder, for the news of 
yesterday's operation at Manila, tor the 
United States constitution itself, with- 
out these men and their books? 

This is the situation then, a hard re- 
ality of realized deprivation. Men want 
books, will do certain valuable work if 
they can have them, cannot do it if they 
do not and cannot get them. What 
can be done about it? A professor at 
Princeton, e. g., wishes a volume of the 
acts of a certain Italian scientific so- 
ciety; we do not have it, what can we 
do about it? There are three things 
which may be done: i) the book may 
be purchased from abroad if we have 
the money, and we can stand a cer- 
tain eight weeks and a possible six 
months' delay; 2) he may himself go 
for the book to some great library. New 
York, or Boston, or London; 3) it may 
be borrowed by courtesy of other libra- 
ries. Each method involves drawbacks. 
Purchase involves delay and the unnec- 
essary expense of building up many li- 
braries with infrequently used books. 
Going to the books is not so expensive 
for those who are near great library 
cities; but for those who live, say in New 
Orleans or San Francisco, or in the case 
of books not to be found in this country, 
the problem is more serious. It is in 
fact prohibitive, and by it men are dis- 
couraged from doing work. The third 
method of exchange through courtesy 
which we finally adopt in this case also 
has its drawbacks It is a method much 
used, but bears very hardly on Harvard 
and Columbia, whose size makes them 
bear disproportionate share of the bur- 
den, and, as a matter of fact, the use of 
this method is very much limited by 
the fear of trespassing on good nature. 
Finally all these methods fail in a mul- 



titude of cases to secure the book in 
this country. 

What then can be done farther about 
the matter? Much is being done by 
the great increase of modern libraries, 
but this now involves great duplication. 
Something might be done by a plan 
to supplement one another rather than 
duplicate one another in existing libra- 
ries. Another thing might be an ex- 
pansion of the local cooperative finding 
lists to similar lists of somewhat larger 
class of books in all the leading refer- 
ence libraries, expanding what Bolton 
has done for scientific periodicals. This 
would serve the man who goes to the 
books, and might also serve as basis for 
a plan by which the exchange between 
libraries could be systematized, so that 
even the smallest libraries became re- 
sponsible for the lending copy of some 
of these works, and the burden could 
be adjusted in such way that the larger 
libraries, like Harvard, should only be 
called upon for the amount justified 
by the reciprocal advantage which she 
would gain. But even this at best does 
hot reach the root of the matter; if the 
work is to done thoroughly, it should 
be done systematically. As a matter of 
fact, the problem is precisely the famil- 
iar problem of the village or municipal 
library. The need is simply one of a 
lending library which shall loan to all 
parts of the United States, instead of 
limiting to one city. Practically speak- 
ing, it would, of course, limit itself to 
books not provided for locally, and at 
first, at least, would supplement, not 
duplicate, existing material. There is 
plenty of precedent pointing toward 
such a library— the college exchange 
system just mentioned; libraries like 
those of Smith and Mudie, which §end 
books up to the country; the General 
theological library of Boston, which does 
the same; the work of the New York 
State library in its various aspects, and 
the very liberal practice of various other 
libraries. Another precedent is the 
European system of exchanging, under 
which Strassburg university, out of the 
total of 52,ooov. loaned out, sent 13,- 
ooov., or one-fourth of the whole number. 
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to otiier cities. But the best precedent of 
all is the municipal library in a large 
city. It is a central library with a num- 
ber of branches. These branches con- 
tain the books often called for, but for 
less used books they depend on the 
central library, books being sent from 
one to another by express wagon, horse 
car, or messenger, as the case may be. 
It would be folly for every branch li- 
brary to attempt to keep everything 
in stock. They depend therefore on a 
single library which lends to them the 
books that they do not keep in stock, 
and supplements their stock. Apply- 
ing this to our problem, we note that a 
lending library of high class books sup- 
plementing the work of existing libra- 
ries, might, like other libraries, be sup- 
ported by private endowment, or public 
funds, or both. From the fact that the 
government controls the best agency of 
transportation in the postoffice, if for no 
other, a national lending library would 
be the ideal. This would be justified by 
the well-recognized political law, that 
it is not what everyone wishes to use 
which may justifiably be gotten through 
public expenditure, but that which when 
used by anybody results in the general 
good of all. The fact that the work done 
is vital to the progress of the nation 
has been dwelt on, and the whole ques- 
tion of public support has been in fact 
thrashed out long ago, over the muni- 
cipal libraries. This principle has in 
fact already been nationally recognized, 
though with shameful inadequacy, in the 
matter of a library for reference in the 
Congressional library. What the pres- 
ent pressing need calls for is a lending 
library with the same high aim and the 
same national scope; its ideal being a 
national library attached to, though dis- 
tinct from, the national reference library. 
Would that somebody might do by the 
nation as Mr Carnegie has done for so 
many municipalities— give to it a round 
endowment for this purpose, on condi- 
tion that the nation should sustain and 
develop the enterprise. The national 
government has a machinery for trans- 
portation at hand in the postoffice; it 
has the machinery for branch libraries 



at hand in the libraries which are now 
designated government depositories. 

The establishment of such a library 
would have many consequences impor- 
tant to the welfare of the United States. 
These would include at the very least; 
i) the direct encouragement of scien- 
tific research, which is of prime impor- 
tance for national progress in practical 
or in fine arts; 2) a large national econ- 
omy in stopping unnecessary duplica- 
tion of purchases; 3) improvement of 
existing libraries through removing the 
strain of competition and of effort to 
cover the whole ground 

So practical and vital a matter in so 
practical a land will not wait long for its 
realization. 

In the discussion of the paper, Mr 
Warrington said: 

I have felt this difficulty for a long 
time, but I do not think the suggestions 
Dr Richardson makes fully cover the 
points necessary. I have had occasion 
to use books which I have been unable 
to obtain. A lending library won't 
answer the purpose. If I were to go 
there myself I should have to take 200 
books with me to compare this point 
with. If I can borrow the book for a 
short time, in six months I would want 
to refer to it again. The mere borrow- 
ing of books however useful, for the 
time being, is not sufficient. The only 
practical plan I have found is to have 
a copy of the book made. There is one 
book of which there is only one copy in 
England, and the Lenox librarv has a 
manuscript copy of it. I cannot borrow 
it. I could spend two or three days at 
the library examining it; but that would 
not answer my purpose. I simply get 
the assistant at the library to make me 
a copy of it, and it does not cost me 
more than $5 or $6. I have 500 manu- 
script copies of books which I cannot 
buy. I want a book in Chicago. I 
could go there and examine the books, 
but I spend $10 and have a copy of the 
parts I want made. It is not only mak- 
ing my collection complete, but is far 
less expensive. 

Dr Jastrowsaid: It seems to me high 
time that the Congressional library 
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were more accessible. It is unfortunate 
that the large collection of bound books 
there, is not f>erniitted to be sent out for 
the use of students: 

Mr Lane said: The Surgeon-general's 
library in Washington lends freely to 
librarians and professional men any- 
thing they ask for. I hope the Con- 
gressional library may in due time be 
able to do this. Harvard library is 
always glad to meet the requests which 
are sent to us I always try to send 
the books if possible. 

Mr Cutter, of the Agricultural library, 
stated that the agricultural department 
in Washington sends out books just as 
freely as the surgeon-general's office 
does. 

The next paper was read by John 
Ashurst, 3d, of the Philadelphia Free li- 
brary, on 

Children's rooms in free libraries 

The Golden Age of innocence and 
simplicity, when men and children un- 
derstood one another without difficulty 
and effort, now lies far behind us. It 
seems one of the most encouraging 
signs of the time, in an epoch which we 
have grown to regard as so ourely utili- 
tarian, that so many people both abroad 
and at home are striving so earnestly and 
successfully to make childhood a hap- 
pier period than it has often been, and 
children happier than they often were. 
In the schools as well as in the church, 
children are treated very differently 
than they were not so long ago. Child 
labor in our mills is becoming shorn of 
some of its worst features. The long 
hours during which the children were 
formerly forced to labor are being every- 
where abridged. Gymnasiums for the 
winter, bath houses and playgrounds 
for the summer, have been thrown open 
to the poor children of all our great 
cities, and in Brooklyn a museum of 
art and science for children is about to 
be erected. The labors of Froebel and 
Dickens and Darwin, and the handful 
of other honored names that were once 
pioneers in the field as students of chil- 
dren, have been supplemented in our 
own time by the work of many earnest 
and kindly men and women, who are 



all doing the best that "in them lies to 
lighten the trouble that man is born 
unto, as the sparks fly upwards." 

In the meantime, the phase that this 
general movement for rendering hap- 
pier the lot of children has taken, in 
most of our free libraries, seems to con- 
sist of laying in a more or less well-se- 
lected stock of children's books, and 
then in treating children exactly as 
adult readers are treated. As a rule, 
no separate rooms or even alcove is 
placed at the children's disposal; but 
their books are placed sometimes on 
the lower shelves of the same cases that 
contain the general library. This much 
provision is made for the children's 
books, but practically no provision is 
made for the children themselves. We 
give children the books generously and 
ungrudgingly in our free libraries; let 
us see to it that we give them a proper 
place to keep them in. 

The system of treating these readers 
of from 12 to 15 years of age as if they 
were adults, except in the matter of the 
books chosen and labeled for their use, 
has to my mind but one advantage, 
that of economy in the force of library- 
assistants. 

On the other hand the disadvantages 
of the system are numerous. First, as 
to order and discipline. It is compara- 
tively easy to enforce silence in a room 
filled with grown men and women. It 
is a very different task to enforce even 
comparative silence in a room crowded 
in addition with children. You cannot 
expect healthy boys and girls, just re- 
leased from the restraints of the school- 
room, to come into a library and behave 
as decorously as their elders, and yet 
if you have no other place to receive 
them than in the main reading-room, 
you have no option in the matter. An- 
other objection is that with all its ad- 
vantages, the open-shelf system has its 
drawbacks when children are admitted 
without any supervision to the shelves 
of a large public library. Children are 
insensibly attracted by the outside of 
books, and a red book, or a book with 
a curious title, catches their eyes at 
once. Sometimes, it is true, children 
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pick out books that seem particularly 
appropriate for them. Of course there 
are hundreds of books not classed 
among the juvenile collections that the 
youngest readers may enjoy, but un- 
fortunately they are often the last books 
that a child will stumble upon. The 
time for making their selection is often 
short, and although a child knows 
where the books on natural history or 
travel are to be found, it is only by ac- 
cident that unaided he will choose the 
volume that he can read and understand, 
instead of one that he cannot possibly 
enjoy until several years later. Chil- 
dren almost always are inclined to re- 
sent, on the part of the librarian, any 
advice in respect to their choice. They 
very quickly see that grown readers 
are not interfered with, and it hurts 
their dignity. Besides, it is very hard 
for children to overcome the idea that 
librarians are a species of lay school- 
teachers, who have all sorts of nefarious 
designs upon them, with a view to in- 
structing or improving them. Give 
children their own room, and I venture 
to say that neither you, nor they, nor 
the general public, will have cause to 
regret it. 

A question af the greatest moment in 
relation to a children's room is the 
choice of a librarian, and on this may 
depend the future success of the whole 
library. The whole attitude of a large 
class of the future reading public to- 
ward books and literature may largely 
depend upon the character of the chil- 
dren's librarian. 

About one point there can be no dis- 
pute — the ideal librarian for children is 
undoubtedly a woman. I am afraid 
that even Charles Lamb, though he held 
such strong opinions upon children's 
books, and **delighted in telling them 
such wild stories," would never have 
made a good children's librarian; nor 
Thackeray, though Dickens tells us 
**he had a particular delight in boys, 
and an excellent way with them." 

The children's librarian should most 
decidedly be a woman. A woman with 
a boy's strong sense of humor and the 
broad charity of a man of the world. 



She should be a woman who really loves 
children, the good and the bad, the 
good-looking and ugly, the black and 
the white. She will need all the charity 
and sense of humor that a woman can 
possess to carry her work as it should 
be done. Moreover, no woman should 
aspire to the position unless she is ca- 
pable of passing the most rigid exam- 
ination on Alice in wonderland, and 
upon Lear's Nonsense books; then, if 
she had read and pondered Bagehot's 
essay on the Metaphysical basis of 
toleration, I would consider her claims. 

Do not expect from a child any great 
amount of moral goodness, says Her- 
bert Spencer. Don't expect too much 
in the way of manners and morals from 
the children, and you run less risk of 
being disappointed. Be content with 
moderate measures and moderate re- 
sults. 

There are many points in dealing 
with the children in our libraries that 
require great patience and forbearance 
on the part of the librarian in charge 
of it. Whether order is heaven's first 
law or not. it certainly should be the 
first law of the library. The first step 
in teaching children that there is a dif- 
ference between books, surely consists 
in keeping these books where they be- 
long. Keep your shelves in order at 
all cost, and the children will soon 
learn that books should not be returned 
to the shelves upside down, or placed 
with their titles toward the wall. 

The condition in which the books 
are often returned to the library is a 
trial. Boys are the worst offenders in 
this respect; and the secret of the dis- 
reputable appearance which they man- 
age to impart to a new book, in a short 
while, remains a profound mystery. 

What calls for all the philosophy at 
the command of the librarian is the 
frequency with which juvenile books 
are returned with marginal notes, with 
the design of aiding the next boy who 
comes along in his selection. Little 
girls are not so altruistic. When they 
condescend to write in a library book 
they usually choose the last fly leaf, and 
furnish us in ink with the names of as 
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many of their girl friends as they can 
recall at the time. Later they under- 
line sentimental passages, and occasion- 
ally make a few scathing remarks on 
the sentiments of the characters. 

There is nothing to do about all this 
but to rub out the marks, because you 
always find that the writing was done 
by the children of Mrs Gamp's friend, 
Mrs Harris. 

After all, actual mutilation of a book 
or magazine, by cutting out pictures or 
pages, children rarely resort to, which 
must be laid to their credit. 

Let the children's books be chosen 
with the greatest care, both as to the 
book, the type, and the illustrations. 
No part of the work should be more 
carefully attended to than this. Buy the 
best copies you can find for the money, 
and never lose sight of the importance 
of good illustrations. Do your best to 
stimulate in the children a sense of the 
beautiful. 

At the close of Mr Ashurst's paper 
the president- called on Mr Lane to 
address the meeting, on the subject of 
the appointment of a librarian to the 
Congressional library, in which he said 
as president of the American Library 
Association that he wished to say there 
was no impropriety in the national asso- 
ciation moving in this matter. The na- 
tional association felt they had a right 
to state to the President the kind of 
qualifications, and the importance of 
previous experience, that should be con- 
sidered in securing a librarian. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs 
Hill, Cutter, and Montgomery, was ap- 
pointed by the chair to draft a resolu- 
tion approving the action of the Presi- 
dent in the appointment of Mr Putnam 
as librarian of congress. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

Saturday momingf, first session 

The meeting was called to order at 
10:45, with W. C Lane in the chair. Mr 
Chamberlin, of New York, was the first 
speaker, and read a paper on 

The Sunday-school library 

What is the end toward which the 
Sunday-school library and its librarian 
are striving? Is it to see that the literary 



side of their patrons is developed by 
means of good books, or does it elevate 
the individual and develop character? 
It seems to me the latter is the most 
important aim. Some of the difficulties 
that I have had to face in a Sunday- 
school library for the past three years 
have led me to believe that something 
must be done, or this branch of the 
work of the churches ot our land will 
work a positive injury to those who 
come within its influence. Nearly all of 
these libraries are seeking to circulate 
books which are so unreal as to produce 
abnormal ideas of life. Where these so- 
called goody-goody books predominate 
the library ceases to be of any help. 
Where Sunday-school books are read 
they are taken by those who need the 
influence of good, healthy ones. Thus 
the school and the library, instead of 
working together, are working in op- 
posite directions. 

The Sunday-school libraries have not 
kept up with the times, but are being 
run on the same plan which has been 
in force for years. The person in 
charge has absolutely no interest in the 
work, and confines himself to the giving 
out of the books without regard to the 
fitness to the borrower. . 

It seems a pity that these avenues of 
influence should remain unimproved. 

There are several ways in which the 
work might be bettered. First, cooper- 
ation with the Sunday-school librarian. 
In towns and cities where public libra- 
ries exist, the librarian- could occasion- 
ally call together those in charge of the 
libraries in different churches, and work 
up an interest to make the most of their 
respective fields of labor. 

Second, cooperation with the Sunday- 
school associations. Why could not our 
associations bring the attention of these 
organizations to the need of considera- 
tion of this question, lending them 
assistance, if desired, in bringing it be- 
fore their conventions? There are few 
questions of more vital importance than 
this in the work of these schools, and 
when we realize that little if any careful 
attention is given to it by capable peo- 
ple, we should accept the opportunity 
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and exert all the influence in our power. 
We have so far considered cities and 
large towns in which circulating libra- 
ries exist. The same conditions which 
we have described are found in the 
small rural districts, the only differ- 
ence being, that in the latter there is 
more need for improvement. 

Why could not our library associa- 
tions take steps toward solving the 
problems in a place where there are 
several churches, and in each of which 
there is a small, poor library, and en- 
deavor to create an interest in the mat- 
ter by the appointment of a committee 
representing each of them, to consider 
ways and means, and as individuals 
seek to raise the standard of his own 
library by introducing modern good 
books? Place the collection in charge 
of an intelligent person, arranging to 
have it open one or two nights each 
week, and arranging to have a larger 
number of people to draw books, and 
otherwise push the library. If it is 
deemed unwise to consolidate these 
different libraries later, there will pos- 
sibly have been created a desire for 
good books, and the proper persons 
will undoubtedly be able to make a 
start with a small free library. 

The question of the character of 
books of Sunday-school libraries is an 
important one, but it seems best to 
leave this to be taken up with the 
schools or the Sunday-school associa- 
tions direct. 

A Sunday-school library should keep 
its original ideatodevelop the religious 
life of children, and without going into 
the discussion of it, if a library cannot 
be developed along this line, it is a 
waste of time to carry it on at all. 

The paper was discussed in its vari- 
ous phases by a number of persons 
present. 

The next paper was read by Principal 
Allen, of the Pennsylvania institute for 
the blind at Overbrook. on 
Departments for the blind in free libraries 

The most difficult matter with which 
we still have to contend is sentimental- 
ism, and a failure on the part of the 
public to comprehend that sympathy 



which is not practical is a positive hin- 
drance to sympathy which is practical. 
The impulse that is starting the depart- 
ments for the blind in public libraries 
is rightly charitable in its origin, and 
the movement contains much of senti- 
ment. But as the work grows this ele- 
ment will gradually be eliminated, and 
libraries for the use of the blind will be 
run much as other libraries are run. 

There has been evolution in types for 
the blind, and it is fortunate that it is 
so. With three systems of embossed 
types in this country, and the Moon 
type of England, we have included all 
that need be considered. 

There are two classes of the blind. 
The unintellectual, adult blind, without 
self-confidence and dependent, and the 
blind in schools and that small part of 
the adult blind who have been educated. 
These two classes require different in- 
tellectual diet. 

The Moon type fills every want of 
the unintellectual blind, and is the only 
one they can be induced to touch. The 
intellectual blind are unsatisfied with it, 
and reach out for means of commu- 
nication that is better and richer — a 
type which they can write as well as 
read, and which puts them as it were 
into touch with the world. Two sys- 
tems of embossed print are absolutely 
required to meet the wants of blind 
readers — the Moon type and a point 
type. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss their 
relative merits. A discussion of that 
kind is proper among the educators of 
the blind. The question now is, who 
are to be your readers and where have 
they been educated? If it is your in- 
tention to reach the greatest number of 
readers irrespective of age or educa- 
tion, you must place on your shelves 
books in all the systems. While it is 
true that most of the blind prefer the 
system they learned first, or are most 
in the habit of reading, the intellectual 
blind do not confine themselves to one 
system; they take pleasure and pride 
in being able to read several systems. 
They find it no more difficult to learn a 
new system of points than we find it to 
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learn the German or Greek characters. 

The Moon system is the easiest to 
learn because the characters are large, 
simple, and far apart. The raised letter 
system of Dr Howe is the most difficult 
to read with the fingers, because its 
characters are small, somewhat complex 
like our common alphabet, which it is, 
and because they are placed near to- 
gether. Those whose hands are tender 
can learn to read it, and it may be said 
that those who can read it well prefer 
it to any other system. Still I have 
never known a blind adult learn to read 
it well, and I have known many who 
thought they could read it at school, 
yet afterwards lost the power to read 
it. The widespread belief that the com- 
mon alphabet which is the most adapted 
to reading by sight is also well adapted 
to reading by touch, is incorrect. But 
as this system is old. and represented 
in a splendidly selected list of books, 
no library for the blind should be with- 
out a certain supply of them. 

Having decided to include in the li- 
brary books in the four systems men- 
tioned, thought must be given to the 
selection of the books. Copies of the 
Bible should be included of course, and 
evangelical literature; but where you 
have one of those you will need 20 of a 
secular character — poetry, fiction, his- 
tory and biography. The blind who 
use your library will use it chiefly for 
entertainment, or to satisfy the natural 
craving of the mind for food. The blind 
are very fond of history or biography, 
which acquaint them with the human 
element of affairs, from understanding 
which their shut-in lives have cut them 
off. They love fiction for the same 
reason. Verse, however, they love most 
of all. They exult in the rhyme of it 
as they exult in the rhyme of music. 

John Rhoads of the Pennsylvania Bi- 
ble Society, Philadelphia, has given his 
time for the past 15 years to furnishing 
the blind all over the country with read- 
ing matter, and his work has been of 
the most practical kind. His experi- 
ence is invaluable to us in the discus- 
sion of this subject He says that the 
blind are not necessarily more reli- 



gious than other people. They demand 
something besides goody-goody liter- 
ature. Very few blind people came to 
his library for books, but sent for them. 
They did not want to read at the Bible 
house, but wanted to take the books 
home to read at their convenience, and 
keep them until they were done with 
them. That many have so little confi- 
dence in themselves that they refuse 
even to try to learn to read, until in- 
duced to put their fingers on a few 
Moon characters, and find that they can 
use them and recognize them; and 
that many a person approached in this 
way afterwards becomes an omniverous 
reader. 

What is really needed, is not so much 
reading-rooms as repository rooms; re- 
positories for books, not places where 
the blind are invited to read or to be 
read to, but rather collections of books, 
popular and well selected, which may 
be taken home and enjoyed in leisure 
and solitude. Lending libraries there 
must be, or the use of the books will be 
so small as to be discouraging, and the 
fact advertised that embossed books 
may be borrowed for the asking. Your 
department should be not only a lend- 
ing library, but also a sending library. 
No method can be so fruitful as to send 
teachers to search out the blind in their 
homes, teach them to read, and when 
necessary carry the books to them. 
This may not be legitimate library work, 
but it is the most effective way of reach- 
ing those for whom the department is 
intended. Reading-rooms alone will 
not begin to fulfill the mission of the 
libraries. 

The work at the pavilion for the 
blind, in the Congressional library at 
Washington, is being used as a model 
for other libraries over the country; and 
while I would not depreciate the results 
obtained there, still I must feel that Mr 
Rhoads' plan of sending out books', and 
of sending teachers to induce the blind 
to read, reaches more of the blind in a 
more beneficent way than that of read- 
ing aloud to them at the library each 
day, or getting together books which 
they can only read at a reading-room. 
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The paper was discussed by Mr Lane 
and Mr Thomson. 

In discussing this paper Mr Thomson 
told of the work as carried on in Phila- 
delphia by a corporation called the 
Home teaching society for the blind. 
The books are taken to the homes of 
the blind people by teachers, who in- 
struct them how to use them. The free 
library furnishes the books, and the soci- 
ety provides the teachers. There have 
been applied for, and furnished to the 
blind readers, 520 books. The ques- 
tion of putting a certain number of 
books of each type upon the shelves 
hardly needs emphasis. Where persons 
go blind after they are 40 years old, the 
tips of their fingers are harder, and they 
cannot learn the Point system as read- 
ily as the Moon. The bulk of the books 
in the Moon type is a serious question. 
A copy of the Bible is in 68v. 

This discussion was followed by a 
paper by Dr Wm. Browning, of Phila- 
delphia, on 

Medical libraries 

The medical library movement may 
still be said to be in the formative stage. 
We must adapt ourselves in each case 
to local circumstances, but the experi- 
ence so far gained should be carefully 
studied to determine what can be ac- 
complished, and what means may be 
adopted to further our aims. 

First, when shall medical libraries be 
established independently, and when as 
departments of other general libraries? 

There can be no question that a spe- 
cial library will be more successful and 
permanent if conducted as a separate 
library, and under the auspices of a 
medical organization. Such separate 
work is feasible only in large towns. 
Evidently the lower limit of communi- 
ties where this can be done will be from 
50 to 100,000 as regards residents. In 
all places, large or small, there should, 
of course, be but one library of this 
class. It is then in the smaller cities 
that the medical department has its 
proper field. 

Second, what are the conditions that 
favor success in these smaller places? 
and what can be accomplished? 



The essentials for success are an 
allowance of funds for this purpose, and 
some medical organization to keep an 
eye on the work. Almost equally im- 
portant is the active cooperation of some 
one physician of scholarly taste and 
training. Without the directing and 
enthusing influence of such a man, lit- 
tle of importance need be hoped for. 
He should have the backing of at least 
a journal — club, or, better still, of the 
well-established medical library. These 
department libraries should secure sets 
of the health reports of their own town, 
district, and state, and where possible, 
those of other states also. The nearest 
health officer can often be persuaded to 
turn over the exchanges that he re- 
ceives. The department should have 
files of all reports of local charitable 
and medical organizations, such as hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, homes, orphanages, 
etc. State reports on asylums, insanity, 
charities, etc., and state medical society 
transactions may be obtained. Always 
useful are the published registers of 
medical men in the state and region. 
Through the local congressman may be 
obtained a large number of government 
publications bearing on medical affairs. 
By utilizing all these sources, it is pos- 
sible to work up collections of the 
greatest value at an outlay almost for 
postage only. This may be supple- 
mented by the circulating journal clubs, 
by books from libraries of deceased 
medical men, a few subscriptions to the 
best journals, and other casual additions 
as are everywhere possible. 

At the close of the paper, the meet- 
ing adjourned until night. 

Saturday evening session 

The meeting was called to order with 
Dr Jastrow in the chair. Dr Jastrow 
said in opening the meeting he would 
not make a speech, as his sentiments 
had been expressed by Dr Nolan in his 
St ''Patriotic*' address. Owing to the 
length of the program the speakers 
were limited to five minutes each for 
their discussions. 

Dr Nolan: I have no doubt you will 
receive with a great deal of pleasure 
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the following telegram which I have re- 
ceived: 

Notice of appointment just received. 
I shall accept. Herbert Putnam. 

On the basis of this telegram, I beg to 
move that this meeting telegraph to Mr 
Putnam: The Tri-state meeting of li- 
brary clubs of Atlantic City sends con- 
gratulations on your acceptance. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr Hill: The committee on resolu- 
tion begs leave to submit the following: 

Whereas, The Pennsylvania library 
club, the New Jersey library association, 
the New York library club, in joint con- 
vention with Atlantic City, have heard 
with pleasure of the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in appointing 
Herbert Putnam as librarian of Con- 
gress; 

And, whereas. The members of this 
association are of the opinion that by 
so doing the President has secured for 
the national library a man who is emi- 
nently qualified to perform the duties of 
that office, and one who has the good 
will and respect of every member of the 
library profession; 

Be it resolved, That this convention 
extend to the President of the United 
States its hearty thanks for his broad- 
minded decision in this matter, and ex- 
press to him the satisfaction which this 
appointment has given it. 
(Signed) Frank P. Hill, 

Thomas L. Montgomery, 
C. A. Cutter, 

Committee. 

Mr Hill read the following resolu- 
tions with regard to Mr Lane: 

Resolved. That the sincere thanks 
of this convention be extended to the 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation, W. C. Lane, for the exceed- 
ingly able and dignified manner in 
which he has presented the views of 
the library profession to the President 
of the United States and influential in- 
dividuals in Washington, with regard 
to the appointment of the librarian of 
congress. • 

These resolutions were unanimously 
passed. 

Mr Carr then presented the matter 



of the Atlanta meeting of the American 
Library Association, and urged those 
present to go to Atlanta if possible^ 
and to join the association. 

On motion of Mr Hill it was carried 
that the proceedings of the meeting 
should be printed by the New Jersey 
association. 

The paper by Mr Outerbridge on An- 
cient coins as authenticating historical 
records was not read, owing to the ab- 
sence of Mr Outerbridge. 

Dr Jastrow then announced the paper 
by Miss Winser on 
Progress of the public library in Germany 

Miss Winser said: Had I been writ- 
ing on English or American libraries, I 
could have gathered all my information 
from the German papers. We Amer- 
icans and English do not make the 
minute researches into other library 
fields that our German friends do in 
ours. 

Town libraries flourished as early 
as the sixteenth century in Germany. 
These were open to everyone, but the 
amount of money expended was so 
small, the methods of administration so 
poor, that the public in general soon 
avoided them. They became weak ri- 
vals of the state and university libra- 
ries, and when the loan libraries were 
started, which for a small sum provided 
the people with the literature they 
wanted, the old town libraries passed 
away. Germany is the home of large 
libraries. Her position in the library 
world is rather unique. Her libraries 
are principally lending libraries, as 
nearly all the national and university 
libraries allow persons properly guar- 
anteed to draw books. Owing to this 
fact the necessity for public libraries 
has not been a crying one. But Ger- 
many soon awoke to the fact that in 
point of usefulness, especially among 
the middle and working classes, that 
her libraries had not kept pace with the 
very advanced system of publication. 
The first step was to transform the old 
town libraries into public libraries, and 
consolidate several small libraries un- 
der one management. New life was in- 
fused by adopting what may be called 
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the public library machinery of Great 
Britain and America. There are now 
over 13OV. Volksbibliotheken, with 14,- 
784, 1 1 5v. While English and American 
cities report the use of from two to 
three books for each inhabitant, the 
largest German towns barely circulate 
one book. The cost of circulation is 
much less than with us, ranging from I 
to 2% cents as against our 7 to 13 cents 
per volume. Their mode of adminis- 
tration differs largely from ours. Where 
our large libraries are open from 30,000 
to 42.000 hours a year, the German 
libraries are open only three hours in 
the week-day evenings, and Sunday 
afternoon, an average of about 1000 
hours a year. 

Schrettinger in his manual of Library 
science, published in Vienna in 1832, 
was the first to advocate the necessity 
of a special school to train librarians. 
The Prussian education department, 
which shows the liveliest interest in li- 
brary matters, followed his suggestion 
in the union of the chief librarian of the 
university of Gottingen with a profes- 
sorship of library science, a post held 
by Prof. Dziatzko. 

Dr Jastrow said that he had spent 
three years in Germany in different 
cities, and that he did not know there 
was anything like a public library there. 

Dr Jastrow then introduced Miss 
Haines, who read a paper on 

Old lamps for new 

Several profound thinkers have re- 
marked that the present is the day of 
the book. We proudly say the whole 
world reads nowadays. It is true enough ; 
everyone reads, and everyone else 
writes. Everyone must give to the world 
his opinions on the opinions of every- 
one else. There are no off hours in the 
day of the book. There is no time to 
pause and look backward to try to esti- 
mate the book of today by the book of 
yesterday, and to step aside for a truer 
perspective <in judging our newly dis- 
covered genius. There are too many 
geniuses clamoring for discovery. 

These are no longer the days of Grub 
street garrets. Genius stops at the 



Waldorf Astoria. The Grub street r6- 
sum^ was a better one for his genius 
and the public. I doubt if more talent 
has not perished under the recent forc- 
ing process of popular success than was 
stung to death by the scorpion of the 
old quarterlies. A scorpion nowadays 
is of the stingless variety, and is trained 
to roll the graceful log with grace and 
energy. 

It needs little skill to discern this 
tyranny of the new and the now. We 
see it in the literary journals, where the 
criticism has been succeeded by the 
book notice. We see it in the revised 
edition of the worthies of an earlier 
generation, tricked out with glossa- 
ries, introductions, and bibliographical 
appendages. We see it in the develop- 
ment of a shallow self-consciousness, 
and the deadening of thoughtful indi- 
vidual judgment. It is not easy to cut 
loose from this supremacy of the pres- 
ent. But it is a wholesome and refresh- 
ing thing to turn aside from the books 
of today to the books of yesterday, 
which have made for themselves a past 
and a future; for most of our current 
literature has but a single tense, the 
present. Hazlitt said he liked old books 
because he had more confidence in the 
dead than in the living. And the best 
test of a book's worth must be its power 
to survive the slow critical sifting of 
time, even though, like Aladdin's lamp, 
it may rest for a moment unnoticed on 
a dusty cornice. It is of a few of these 
old lamps I wish to speak; of some of 
the older novels apt to be forgotten 
nowadays in the rush for something 
new, yet no ill substitutes for the new. 

How many readers, one wonders, does 
Evelina find today? We turn to the 
wooden puppets of The Jessamy bride 
for a hint of the life revealed with such 
abounding spirit and vivacity in the 
virtuous epistles of the adorable Miss 
Anville, Ranelagh, Vauxhall, the un- 
utterable Miss Branghtons, Madam Du- 
val, the admirable Orville. In them 
are embodied the simplicities, the affec- 
tations, and the rudenesses of their own 
day. lighted throughout by a spontane- 
ous humor that grows more delightful 
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as time sharpens the contrast between 
that day and our own. So with the 
stories of the sea. If we turn from the 
Captain Kettles and the stories of many 
skippers of Many cargoes to breezy 
Tom Cringle, we make no bad exchange. 
His fine directness, his candor, his 
sturdy humor, are as fresh and breezy 
today as when the famous Log was set 
before the readers of Blackwoods two 
generations ago. . . . 

There is no lack of names to choose 
from. For the novel of pure sensa- 
tional interest, admirably adjusted and 
logically worked out. there are few 
equal to Le Fanu's Uncle Silas, which 
was undoubtedly in the mind of the 
poet who referred to the fact that 
••every man's blood on end it stood, 
and his hair ran cold in his veins." 
Our modern slum novels, in their de- 
piction of privation and suffering, are 
ineffective beside the simple narrative 
of the great Manchester strike in Mrs. 
Gaskeirs Mary Barton. There is no 
time to dwell upon the names that 
throng in one's mind in glancing over 
the ranks of the older novelist, Charles 
O'Malley and his brothers- in -arms, 
ready for a laugh or a blow, for love 
or war. for a duel or the dice; Charles 
Read's experiments in dynamics throb- 
bing with vitality and prejudice; the 
fresh, blunt, plain speaking of Henry 
Kingsley, too much subordinated to 
his famous brother; the sturdy simplic- 
ity of John Gault, one of the best of 
all painters of Scottish life. These are 
but a few of the worthy company that 
waits for us upon the cornice, while the 
new lamps are cried in the streets be- 
low. . . . 

Just a word upon the library instead 
of the literary side of the question^ for 
we all know that the library point of 
view does not always harn^onize with 
the literary point of view; indeed, gen- 
erally the opposite. One of the trials 
of the librarian is that great appetite 
for novels. Do not these older novels 
open, perhaps, a way of meeting this 
demand, without loading the library 
shelves with novels, bought just be- 
cause they are new, and have had a 



good notice in the Bookman? What 
novel doesn't? There are loco new 
novels published each year in the 
United States alone. Perhaps 50 of 
these deserve a permanent place in the 
library. Of the others, a little time 
and their names will be heard no more. 
It is well to wait that little time. It is. 
of course, the new novels that are asked 
for. But as a rule the people who are 
asking, demanding the newest books, 
are people who will be apt to read 
whether the library meets their exact 
demand or not; while for the great 
mass of readers, the unliterary public, 
there are but two kinds of books, those 
they like and those they do not like. 
Their choice is guided generally by 
what they hear; by the recommenda- 
tion of some other person; by names 
familiar in their ea In almost all lit 
braries the greatest circulation is shown 
by the older names in fiction, setting 
aside, of course, such cases as the Quo 
Vadis epidemic, or the ravages of the 
Heavenly Twins. 

Monte Cristo, Uncle Tom's cabin, Les 
Miserables, Rienzi, these are the names 
that head the list, and these names 
might well be recruited from the band 
of older novels, that though less gen- 
erally known, have fairly won their lau- 
rels, and need only use to revive their 
pristine charm. It is one of the greatest 
arguments for free access that it brings 
the reader, not perhaps to the book he 
has in mind but to others, and often 
better books that he had not thought 
of or known, and that it puts the ad- 
vertised novel of the moment in direct 
contact and competition with the book 
that has received the seal of time. 
There are few libraries where some 
such mingling of old and new cannot 
be contrived, if not by free access by 
the bulletining of lists of good books 
rather than lists of new books, by an 
open-shelf devoted to old novels, or by 
judicious mixing of old favorites with 
newcomers on the shelves generally re- 
served for the inspection and selection 
of new books. So, for reader and li- 
brarian it is a good thing to turn to the 
old lamps now and then. It does not 
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mean that we should ignore or decry 
the good work of our own day; but it 
means that we will keep our balance 
better; that we will distinguish more 
fairly between cleverness and talent, 
and between talent and genius; that 
we will know books, though we may 
know less about books, and that a 
knowledge of the luster of old lamps 
will make us better judges of the bril- 
liancy of the new. 

In the discussion that followed many 
warm friends of the old lamps expressed 
themselves. 

Mr Warrington: I sometimes wonder 
what has become of the old books that 
one has enjoyed so many years ago with 
so much delight. I fiy with perfect re- 
lief to some of the older books, and I 
think if the books were mixed, the old 
with the new, that more people would 
take them from the library, 

Mr Cutter: I would like to say that I 
have done just that thing. I have mixed 
the old with the new books, and put 
them where the people can get them, 
and they are generally taken out. 

Miss Van Hoevenberg: We have done 
exactly the same thing in New York, 
and find that it works admirably. 

Dr Jastrow introduced Mr Bowker, 
who spoke on 

The library 

It was a happy instance which sug- 
gested the whole range of the subject, 
because once in a while it is worth 
while to take a large view of our work 
and profession, which is so apt to be 
lost in the details which we so often 
discuss. I want to point out what the 
modern library has done in these last 
25 years in various directions as an edu- 
cational factor for the people, in the 
way of helping library research and 
building up a library profession, and 
what it has done for women. It is im- 
possible to emphasize how broad this 
has been in its results throughout the 
whole country and in every field. It is 
worth while, I think, to renew our en- 
thusiasm, to rekindle our energies by 
emphasizing the work to be done; and 
I hope that neither state associations 
or the A. L. A. will ever get so large that 



they cannot meet in general meeting 
and know each other's work, and feel 
the touch of the elbow which comes in 
a measure in a meeting like this, and 
which is the uplifting of our profession. 
There is hope for the younger members 
in a gathering like this. 

We are overwhelmed with new books 
of all kinds, and all degrees of merit, 
just as the pupil of today is over- 
whelmed with a great variety of studies, 
so that it seems that the libraries of to- 
day are to be swamped with books. 

We are doing a great deal, perhaps, to 
guide the public in the choice of read- 
ing, but there is a great deal yet to be 
done in that direction. The reader is 
no longer overwhelmed with a large 
number of books, but rather he is told 
how from some of these books he can 
obtain the information he wants with- 
out wasting his time, and he will get 
all the particulars he wants, and that 
makes me emphasize the second field 
of library research — the Publishing sec- 
tion. 

When the five members of this com- 
mittee met to arrange for the publishing 
of Books for girls and women, they 
found themselves bound to carry on all 
of the work. But the whole profession 
is now very largely interested in what 
has since become a library publishing 
house. One of the practical results 
brought out by the Publishing section 
is the fact that a member of the sec- 
tion, Mr lies, has been moved to give 
not less than $10,000 from his per- 
sonal resources to stimulate this sort of 
library development. The profession 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr lies for 
what he has done m this line. 

This brings me to the thought of the 
new calling which has been developed 
in the last 25 years. It is a profession. 
It is a part of the great honorable body 
of teachers, and can almost be called 
the advance guard of pioneers in that 
body; for while the teacher has been 
extending her usefulness to the kinder- 
garten, the librarian has been covering 
the whole field, and all the hours of the 
day and night, with library influence. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
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on what has been accomplished in meet- 
ings like this, and the A. L. A., and the 
great field which has been opened for 
women in the highest sense. Those of 
us who were a part of the American 
Library Association delegation to Eng- 
land in 1897 took somewhat malicious 
pleasure in asking our English breth- 
ren why, if a woman was found capable 
in handling the affairs of state, we 
could not have more women in the 
meeting? And we liked to bring to the 
front such women as Miss James and 
Miss Hewins, as representatives of the 
American woman. 

Men and women who have known li- 
brary progress in the past 25 years can 
tell of the opportunities which will 
come in the future. There is an awful 
problem as to what will be done with 
the accumulation of books in the future 
centuries What can be done in the 
way of organizing a place to store books 
which are lent to the public? 

Perhaps there is no finer symbol of 
the new library than the traveler finds 
in the city of Vera Cruz. The old 
church of San Francisco is no more 
needed for church purposes, and today 
from that old church tower shines out 
as from the lighthouse the light which 
guides the voyager safe into port, while 
the church below is used for the public 
library of Vera Cruz. Thus in the new 
library the light shines out from old 
surroundings. The old church there 
has become the new library, not sup- 
plementing but succeeding the religious. 
It is a symbol which means everything 
in the development of the future The 
old vessels are to become new lamps, 
and from such traditions of the past 
a new form is to come forth, which will 
give a new luster to a whole country 
like ours. 



Reference Lists 



Hardly another device in library work 
is as much appreciated by club people 
and teachers as the posting of reading 
lists in the public library. Librarians 
do not sufficiently appreciate this fact, 
and it is well to offer some suggestions 



occasionally to remind them of their 
opportunity. 

No one library will make lists on all 
the suggested topics, and each one will 
have many demands for special work 
with study clubs, schools, local interests, 
current topics, and lists to interest and 
attract the foreigners of the locality, 
aside from help given to individual 
readers. 

The aim should be to include at least 
one representative of each country of 
great social or political movements, and 
the names in literature and art most 
familiar to readers. Seasonable topics 
should also be added to the series for 
the year, which will naturally include 
the people and things mentioned in the 
current events. The special authors or 
classes neglected in any library should 
be brought to notice at some opportune 
time. 

Care should be taken not to post lists 
too long before the date to which they 
apply, and to take them down before 
they weary the public. 

The^e lists may be brought to the 
notice of readers by manuscript lists 
posted in a conspicuous place in the li- 
brary, by using a blackboard, by printed 
lists in the newspaper, by copies of these 
newspaper lists run off on slips for free 
distribution at a trifling cost, by book 
marks, and many other devices aside 
from the regular bulletin issued by the 
larger libraries. 

The dates of birth and death of noted 
men have been included, the date in 
parentheses is the date of death. 

The following list is given for this 
month: 

APRIL. 

1. Prince Bismarck. 1815-1898 (31JI). 

2. Hans Christian Andersen, 1805- 
1875 (5N). ^ ^ 

21. Friedrich Froebel, 1782-1852 (21 Ja). 
27. Ulysses S. Grant, 1822-1885(23)1). 
27. Louis Kossuth, 1806-1894 (2oMr). 
— . William Shakespeare, 1 564-1616 
(23AP). 
Arbor day. 
Gardening. 
Battle of Lexington (igAp). 

Librarian. 
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News from the Field 

East 

J. L. Whitney, senior officer of the 
Boston public library, has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian, until Mr Put- 
nam's successor is chosen. 

The report of the Salem ( Mass.) pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of 113,- 
144V.; books in the library, 36,807V.; 
new names registered, 752. 

The Old Orchard (Me.) public li- 
brary opened Feb. 9, 1898. with 738 
books. The end of the year showed an 
increase to 1239, and a circulation for 
the year of 4883V. 

Amos W. Stetson, a well-known resi- 
dent of Braintree, Mass., has presented 
the trustees of Thayer public library with 
the sum of J2500 in memory of his fa- 
ther, the late Caleb Stetson, the income 
of which is to be expended for buying 
new books. 

The North Adams (Mass.) public li- 
brary has been making an experiment 
of Sunday opening. Under the direc- 
tion of the librarian, Miss Dunton, it 
has proven successful and good work is 
being done. A dictionary card catalog 
is being made by Miss Newman. 

The report of Miss Pond, librarian of 
Belfast, Me., gives an account of a busy 
year's work. A branch library, under 
charge of Miss Newell, was opened at 
City Point and did good work. The li- 
brary contains 876i5v., and circulated 
22,852 books, being open 305 days. 

The new library building presented 
to Keene, N. H., by the late E. C. 
Thayer, was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies February 28. The principal 
address was made by G. Stanley Hall. 
At the close of the exercises Mrs 
Thayer and her niece. Miss Chapin, 
gave the library $5000, to be used in 
buying books. The library is splendidly 
fitted up with all the special appliances 
and improvements. 

A valentine exhibition was held in the 
art rooms of the Boston public library 
last month. About 400 specimens, the 



earliest a written valentine of 1790, the 
earliest printed specimens dating from 
18 10, are included in the exhibit, besides 
a collection of chap-books, known as 
"valentine writers," the purpose of 
which was to supply '^pleasing and or- 
iginal verses suitable for ladies and 
gentlemen." These and the earlier 
specimens of the printed valentines are 
lithographed in colors, many of them 
decorated by hand. The collection be- 
longs to F. H. Baer, a member of the 
public library board of Cleveland and 
of the Rowfant club of that city, and was 
loaned through the courtesy of the Case 
library of Cleveland. 

Central Atlantic 

H. L. Elmendorf has just returned 
from a six weeks' tour to Italy, taken 
for the benefit of his health. He returns 
much improved. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
New York free circulating library, has 
been appointed librarian of the Brook- 
lyn public library. 

M. E. Sargent gave 4 history of the 
Medford (Mass.) public library before 
the Historical society lately, which 
shows that the library originated in 1826, 
and it has been the property of the town 
since 1856. 

A public library has been opened at 
Ardmore, Pa., by the Woman's literary 
club of Montgomery county. About 
120OV. have been received as gifts. 
Helen G. Hayes, Drexel '98, organized 
the library. 

William Kite, for 30 years librarian 
of the Friends' free library of German- 
town, Pa., has, at his own request, been 
relieved of the active duties of the li- 
brarian, and been succeeded by Hannah 
M. Jones. He still remains librarian 
emeritus. 

The report of the Buffalo public li- 
brary shows 49,814 cardholders; bound 
volumes, 123,988; home circulation in 
1898, 768,029V. Forty traveling libra- 
ries have been sent to teachers, literary 
clubs, etc. The open-shelf system has 
proven satisfactory. 
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The $40,000 which has been appro- 
priated by New York city for a free li- 
brary in Brooklyn will be used in estab- 
lishing four branch libraries. A library, 
the funds for which have been raised 
by private subscription, was opened in 
Flatbush on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 21. 

The prospect before the New York 
public library of a new building seems 
to point to a beginning at once. The 
board of estimates will probably give 
them $1,000,000 for the work this year. 
The library now contains over 400,000 
books and 180,000 pamphlets. In 1898 
there were 106,000 readers who called 
for 367,800 books. 

The appointment of Samuel Barrows 
as librarian of the Congressional library 
by the President was not confirmed by 
the senate. He was offered the posi- 
tion again by the President but de- 
clined it. Herbert Putnam, of Boston, 
who had previously declined the posi- 
tion for various reasons, was prevailed 
upon to reconsider his decision, and 
has been nominated by the President 
for the position. The appointment is 
received with universal satisfaction. 

Central 

The public library at Kokomo, Ind , 
is being reorganized by Belle S. Hanna, 
of Green Castle. 

Battle Creek, Mich., is to have a 
$40,000 library building through a gift 
from the late Charles Willard. 

L. D. Fargo, of Lake Mills, Wis., has 
given $5,000 with which to build a pub- 
lic library building in that town. 

Loda (III.) public library has been 
given $3000 for a permanent endowment 
fund by Miss Smith, of Lancaster, Pa., 
and A. Goodell, of Loda. 

The public library board of St Louis, 
has leased the present quarters for an- 
other five years. Nearly 2000 readers* 
cards were given out last month, mak- 
ing the total registration 49.047. 

The report from the Appleton (Wis.) 
public library shows that last month 



4876V. were circulated. This is 6oov. 
more than the library contains. The 
plans for a new building are progressing. 

Julia Hitchcock, librarian of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, public library, was 
stricken with paralysis March 22, Miss 
Hitchcock has been librarian in that 
city for 25 years. 

Virginia Dodge, who has been libra- 
rian of the public library at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, since her graduation from 
Armour in '96, has resigned her posi- 
tion and will be married in June to Clar- 
ence Hough, a newspaper man of Chi- 
cago. 

Harriette L. McCrory, of Pratt '96, 
has been appointed librarian of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Miss McCrory has just 
returned from abroad, where she has 
been, since the International confer- 
ence, engaged in study and travel on 
the continent. 

The public library of South Bend, 
Ind., has been reclassified on the D. C, 
a card catalog has been started, and the 
L. B. charging system has been inaugu- 
rated. This library has 8ooov. The 
work was done by Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Southward, of Armour '96. 

The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary board makes an earnest appeal 
for means to erect a library building so 
much needed there. The appropriation 
for books last year was $15,000, and the 
actual expense for maintenance was 
$54,096; no. of card holders is 50,324, 
and the home circulation was 687,C29v. 

The annual report of Librarian Utley, 
of Detroit, gives 151,801 bound volumes 
in the library. There are 5834 German 
volumes, 3786 French, 1715 Polish, and 
864 Spanish, Latin, etc. The books of 
fiction number 22,063. The total circula- 
tion during the past year was 963,590 
bound volumes, showing an increase of 
9000 books. The home circulation was 
461 ,848 for the year, while 50 1 ,742 books 
were read at the library. 

The St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
has inaugurated a sick room collection. 
These are for the use of invalids who 
find it difficult to read books and the 
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heavier magazines. They consist of a 
number of collections of illustrated pub- 
lications, placed between sheets of card- 
board, which are issued to anyone ask- 
ing for them for use in the sick room, 
it being understood, of course, that 
nothing can be sent into houses con- 
taining contagious diseases of any kind. 

Senator Withee has given the Wis- 
consin Free Library commission $ioo 
to buy two traveling libraries for vil- 
lages in Trempealeau county. The Pere- 
les Bros., of Milwaukee, recently gave 
^100 for such libraries for Milwaukee 
county, and George Des Forges, of Mil- 
waukee, has given $50 for another vil- 
lage traveling library to be sent any- 
where in the state. These gifts provide 
the commission with the means to buy 
another series of five traveling libraries, 
to use in establishing free public libra- 
ries in villages of less than 1500 inhab- 
itants. 

The annual report of Cedar Rapids 
<Iowa) public library shows a circulation 
of 33,874V., a gain of 4134 in the past 
year. Users of the reference room 51,503, 
a gain of 1 2,437. Number of volumes in 
library, 3754. Classes from the public 
school and from the college have met 
three times a weekj when the librarian, 
Miss Dodge, has given bibliographical 
exercises designed to show the possi- 
bilities of a library, and to suggest 
methods in research work. This exer- 
cise included a short talk on classifica- 
tion of books, arrangement of books on 
shelves, use of the catalog and of Poole's 
Index to periodical literature, and the 
general references to be found in any 
library. In connection with this, stu- 
dents were given books to find and sub- 
jects to trace by the use of Poole's In- 
dex and other reference works. 

Z. G Simmons, who recently pre- 
sented Kenosha, Wis., with a public li- 
brary, has received the plans of the 
building from Architect Burnham of 
Chicago, who was one of the World's 
fair architects. 

The building, while simple in design, 
will be the finest building of its size in 
Wisconsin. It will be erected on a ter- 



race raised three feet above the level of 
the park in which it will be built. The 
terrace will be surrounded with blocks 
of granite, with steps backing down to 
the park in which the buildmg will 
stand. The whole park of two acres 
will be laid out regardless of expense 
by a landscape artist, so as to form a 
beautiful setting for the building. The 
best trees, which are valued so highly 
by the people of Kenosha, will not be 
removed. 

The entrance is a porch, with Greek 
columns of the Corinthian order. The 
rotunda is surmounted by a beautiful 
dome supported by 12 marble columns. 

It will be constructed entihely of Bed- 
ford stone, and will be in the shape of 
a cross. The lower floor will be fitted 
up for use of the library proper, and 
space will be arranged for shelving over 
50,ooov. On either side of the library 
will be arranged reading rooms. The 
second floor will be used entirely for a 
memorial hall. This portion of the 
building will be finished in white mar- 
ble, and the walls will be frescoed by a 
noted mural painter. A large dome 
will be a conspicuous feature. The ex- 
pense of the building, as planned by 
Architect Burnham, will be a little over 
$50,coo. 

West 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
will furnish commodious reading-rooms 
and free libraries, for the us^of its em- 
ployes, in all large cities on its entire 
lines from Chicago and East St Louis 
to California. 

Billings. Mont., is to have a handsome 
public library building, the gift of Mrs. 
Frederick Billings and her son, as a 
memorial to Parmly Billings, their son 
and brother. It will cost Sio.ooo, and 
will be handsomely equipped and up to 
date in every way. 

The public library of Helena. Mont., 
is making a valuable collection of local 
history material. The circulation of 
books from this library last year was 
85,578V.. or about six loans for every per- 
son in Helena. The use of fiction has 
decreased in the last five years from 79 
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per cent to 58 per cent, due largely to 
the higher grade of books used by the 
young people. 

South 

The Atlanta City council has made a 
favorable report on the proposition to 
vote $5000 this year for the mainte- 
nance of a free public library. 

This is in compliance with the terms 
of Andrew Carnegie's offer of S 100,000 
to Atlanta for such a library, the city to 
maintain it at a cost of $5000 a year and 
furnish a site. 

It is understood that the Young Men's 
library association will furnish the site, 
and turn oVer the present books, etc., to 
the new library. 

Pacific Coast 

The laws relating to the state library 
in California have been amended so as 
to give to the governor, instead of to 
the legislature, the power of appointing 
the trustees. 

Miss Jones has started a training class 
of six young ladies at the Los Angeles 
public library. The scope of work covers 
four hours a day for six days in the 
week. The first branch library in Los 
Angeles will be opened May i. 

The ladies of the California club in 
San Francisco have placed two libraries 
in telegraph and messenger offices for 
the benefit of the boys who sometimes 
have long waits between calls. If suc- 
cessful the work will be extended. 

The outgoing library board of Los 
Angeles, Cal.. passed resolutions re- 
moving the librarian of the public li- 
brary and appointing C. D. Willard 
librarian. Mr Willard declined the ap- 
pointment, and the president of the 
board was appointed acting librarian. 
Mrs Wadleigh refused to recognize him, 
aad is holding her place in the library 
to await the decision of the new board. 

Foreign 

Dr. Richard Garnett has retired from 
the post of keeper of printed books in 
the British museum, after 48 years of 
continuous service. 



Publications Received 

Library association record— The March 
number of the Library association rec- 
ord, a monthly magazine of librarian- 
ship and bibliography, being the official 
organ of the L. A., has been received 
at this office. It takes the place of the 
Library, whose very interesting and 
valuable career was marred by the un- 
certainty of its appearance, but which 
nevertheless did splendid work in its 
day for the cause of librarianship in the 
United Kingdom. The new periodical 
is edited by Henry Guppy, of Sion col- 
lege, London, and judging by the num- 
ber at hand no doubt will contribute 
largely to the progress of the library 
movement in Great Britain. 

Simplified library school rules — An 
abridged edition of Library school rules 
has appeared as no. 16 of Vol. 4 of Li- 
brary notes. It differs from the original 
edition in being more explicit, with 
fuller notes, simpler statements, and 
clearer definitions; also in omitting the 
rules for minute bibliographical records. 

This edition contains inaddition. rules 
for book numbers, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and library handwriting. 

These rules are equally applicable to 
dictionary and classed catalogs. Sam- 
ple cards are given illustrating both 
forms. 

This edition is specially suitable for 
small public and other libraries. Price 
in cloth $1.25; price in paper $1.00. 

This number concludes Vol. 4. which 
is now ready, with title page and index, 
at the same price as the previous vol- 
umes, $2.50 bound in cloth. 

Public libraries of Worcester— A mono- 
graph on the public libraries of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been prepared and pub- 
lished by S. S. Green, A. M. It is a very 
interesting history of the numerous li- 
braries accessible in that city, giving 
the data necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the scope, but free from 
irrelevant matter. It contains a very 
good portrait of Mr. Green, so well 
known to members of the A. L. A. 
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Library Department 

A. C. flcClurg Si Co. 

CHICAGO 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care* 

The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers^ and of 
many English publishers^ than perhaps any other house in the country^ 
gives us exceptional f^tdlities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large assignments of 

Foreign Books 

— ^those iot Public Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books whfch are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficuh to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books* 

A. C. HcCLURQ & CO. 

Watefth Avenue and ftadison Street CHICAQO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






1 2 

V HIHniNIQ' DHriTn MniTNinrPD a beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure wMte and 
1-1 llVJVJll^O rnVJ l yj n\\J%Jiy l CK« delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ex., 6 ex., 14 ox. and % (fallen and Qallpn Jars. 3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 



A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 



a-HlQQlNS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. a.eo, great .tren«, 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained In use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 2 ox. ,'4 ex., M Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and z, a and 5 Gallon Cans, a ox. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQQlNS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 01 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it. 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charsre as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utllitv in libraries is hence apparent. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adbesives are extremely strons, yet spread easily and smoothly In a very thin film, so that they go fyirther 
than starch nr flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil thero is no waste, and ttaey'are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and ftill Information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Oris:inator5 and Manufacturers^ 
INKS AND ADHESIVCS. 168-17J Eighth St., Brooklynt N. Y., U. S. A. 

London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 



Wisconsin Summer School 
of Library Science 

FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 

TO BE HELD AT 

ladlson, Wis., Jaly 3 to ingost 25, i899 

In connection with the University of 
Wisconsin Summer School 

An eight weeks* course is offered to librari- 
ans and to those who wish to prepare for some 
definite position. Tuition, $15. 

Special course in cataloging and classifi- 
cation during the last four weeks. Tuition, 
$10. 

Application for enrollment must be in be- 
fore June 10, 1899. For further information 
address 

F. A. HUTCHINS, 

State Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 

or 

MISS CORNELIA MARVIN, Director, 

Scoville Institute, Oak Park, 111. 



Rebind Your Books 



We want Library work— all w6 can get. 

We are making a success of rebinding and 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 
sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
small expense. 

Never discard a book if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
better bound than the day it was published. 

We bind more magazines than any firm in 
Chicago— because of our high-grade work and 
close prices. 

We do our work according to the specifica- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. 

! Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
Rebinding, 55 cents and upward. 
Repairing, 10 cents and upward. 

If you have work to be done, let us hear 
from you now. 

THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 

171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wliolesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

The Helman-Taylor Company 

Cleveland and New York 




We are in the field for your orders for books. 

We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We arc confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
^ . the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

/\ -f^T Braun, Clement & Co.*s art publications. 

^"■^ A U " ^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 

Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstacngl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron. Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
10 cents for our new catalogue, ''Art in the School Room," the most complete catalogue 
yet published on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 

The Helman-Taylor Co. 

N08. 23-25-37 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 



LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
LIBRARY WORK, AND OPENED SPECIAL READING ROOMS FOR 
CHILDREN AS A PART OF THE LIBRARY, SHOULD DRAW FOR SE- 
LECTION FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM UPON THE LISTS OF THE 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

The best writers for young people are represented in the Lothrop catalogue. Correspondence with librarians is 
solicited looking to the addition of the most desirable children's books. Among the extraordinarily successful books 
of the past year, in demand by all readers, are— 

. $1.50 
. 1.50 
. 1.25 
. 1.50 
. 1.25 



The True Story of Benjamin Franklin. S^'iKSoE's^BRooKs 
A Little Maid of Concord-Town. by'mTrg^ret sidney"-- - 

Tho HocoH-or A Book of Two Wars. 

i ne uesener. By harolp frederic 

Tho Prinro nf Poaro Or the Beautiful Life of Jesus. 

I ne rnnce ui redce, BypANsvcMRs. alden) 



Bilberry Boys and Girls. 55"sopiIie swErf^'?'*^^^^^^ 



For sale by all booksMitrs. Complete descriptive catalogue sent upon application. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 

THE 

RAPID ROLLER COPIER 

Perfect and Uniform Copies Secured 
by simply turning a crank. 

A convenient machine for Libraries, because 

It is always ready for use. 

Anyone can operate it. 

It copies pen and ink, indelible pencil, or type- 
written matter. 

Several excellent copies of one writing can be 
obtained. 

Copies can be removed from the machine as 
soon as taken. 

Copies are clear and distinct, and the original 
is not blurred in the least. 

Send for particulars. 




YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., 

Successors to 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

PRINCIPAL branches: 
NEW YORK, 340 BROADWAY 

CHiCAQO. 0-13 MONROE ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 20 NEW MONTGOMERY ST 
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TWO FAMOUS 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



Riverside School Library. 

Fifty Volumes, half-leather, for $29«40, net. A Series of books of permanent value care- 
fully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Prepared 
with special regard for American scnools, with introductions, notes and illustrations. The 
volumes separately, 50. 60 and 70 cents, net, postpaid. 

"We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very satisfactory. 
.... Since the issue of the tirst volume, an order has seldom left the library which did not 
include some titles from this set."— P, M, Cranden, Librarian of pubhc library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Modern Classics. 

Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for f 1 1.5tt, net. Cost of delivery by mail, 
$1.50. Set weifi[hs 20 pounds. Any book will be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 

A library of 84 volumes, contaming many of the best complete stones, essays, sketches and 
Poems in modem literature, including selections from the most celebrated authors of England 
and America, and translations of masterpieces by Continental writers. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, sa>'s: "It is an unrivaled list 
of excellent works.'* 

Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY and MODERN CLASSICS, will be sent on application, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 Park Street, BOSTON. ii East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 

378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAOO. 



... . • ••. • 
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• • ... . • ^^" ^^^ ■ 

Perforating Stamp 



A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they may be Identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name Into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and Is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legrlblllty of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 

Address all orders to 

Libreiry Bureau 

Boston New York Philadelphia Washinfirton Chicairo 
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Librarians 



n 



Are requested to examine this list of books in the HUMBOLDT LIBRARY SERIE5, for, 
apart trom their acknowledged excellence, the prices are extremely low. "The Best 
Books at a Minimum Price" is our motto. All of them (except the special bookj are 
uniform in size and bound in cloth, extra. 



THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY SERIES {Cloth) 



A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. With 
Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects. By 
Mary WoUstonecraft. New Edition, with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. . . . Ii.oo 

Electricity: the Science of the Nineteenth Century. 
A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. Lail- 
lard. Illustrated. Cloth 75 cts 

Mental Suggestion. By J. Ochorowicz, Sometime 
Professor Extraordinarius of Psychology and 
Nature-Philosophy in the University ot Lemberg. 
With a Preface l>y Chas. Richet S2.00 

Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir John Lub- 
bock. Illustrated 75 cts 

Glimpses of Nature. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.SE., 
F.L.S. Illustrated 75 cts 

The Religions of the Ancient World: including 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, 
Phcenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. By George 
Rawlinson.M.A 75 cts 

The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 
with a Survey ol Mediaeval Education. By S. S. 
Laurie, LL.D 75 cts 

Fetichism. A Contribution to Anthropology and 
the History of Religion. By Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German. . . . . . 75 cts 

On the Study of Woids. Bv Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. . . 75 cts 

The Dawn of History. .An Introduction to Prehis- 
toric Study. Edited by C. F. Keary, M.A., of the 
British Museum 75 cts 

Qeological' Sketcht s at Home and Abroad. By 
Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S 75 cts 

Illusions: A Psychologiical Study. By James 
Sully 75 cts 

The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. Two 
Parts in One 75 cts 

Darwinism: An Exposition of the Theory of Nat- 
ural Selection, with Some of its Applications. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F.L.S. With 
portrait of the author, colored map, and numer- 
ous illustrations Si. 25 

Christianity and Agnosticism. A Controversy, con- 
sisting of Papers by Henry Wace, D.D., Professor 
Huxley, Bishop Magee, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward 75 cts 



Problems of the Future, and Essays. By Samuel 
Laing. author of *' Modern Science and Modem 
Thought." S1.2S 

The Naturalist on the River Amazocs. A Record ot 
Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Bra- 
zilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature 
under the Equator durmg Eleven Years of Travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. New Edition. 
Large TypQ. Illustrated Si.co 

The Evolution of Sex. By Professor Patrick Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thomson. Illustrated. . . Si.oo 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, 
or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Strug- 

f;le lor Life. By Charles Darwin. New Edition, 
roni the latest English Edition, with additions 
and corrections $1.25 

The DaU of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. . 75 cts 

Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action 
of Worms, with Observations on their Habits. 
By Charles Darwin. Illustrated 75 cts 

The Genesis ot Science, and The Factors of Or- 
sanic Evolution. By Herbert Spencer. Two 
Books in One 75 cts 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex- 
By Charies Darwin. Illustrated. New Edition, 
revised and augmented St. So 

The Origin of the Aryans. An Account of the Pre- 
historic Ethnology and Civilization of Europe. 
By Isaac Taylor, M. A. Illustrated. . . . Ii.oo 

The Law of Private Right. By George H. Smith. 

75 cts 

Upon the Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes; and 
Upon Glacial Erosion. By A. C. Ramsay. 
F.R.S., etc.: John Ball, M.R.I.A.. F.L.S., etc.: 
Sir Roderick 1. Murchison, F.R.S., D.C.L.. etc.; 
Prof. B. Studer. of Berne: Prof. A. Favre, of 
Geneva; and Edward Whymper. With an Intro- 
duction, and Notes upon the American Lakes, by 
Prof.J. W.Spencer, Ph.D., F.G.S. . . . 7Scts 

Physiognomy and Expression. By Paolo Mante- 
gazza. Illustrated Si.oo 

Capital : A Critical Analysis of Capitalistic Pro- 
duction, fiy Karl Marx. Translated from the 
Third German Edition by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Avelin^, and edited by Frederick En^els. 
The only Amertcan Edition. Cartfully Revued. 

»i.75 

What is Property? An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. 
Cloth $2.00 



SPECIAL BOOK, LIMITED EDITION 

DURATION OF NIAGARA FALLS AND HISTORY OF THE GREAT LAKES. By J. W. Spencer, 
Ph.D., F.G.S. Published under the Direction of the Commissioners of Niagara Falls Reservation. With 
plates, maps, etc., and limited to 400 copies, of which only 100 are for sale at a Net price of Doe Dollar each. 



Write for 
Special Terms 




The Humboldt Library 



64 Fifth Ave. 
NBW YORK 
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THE 



Remington 











Standard Typewriter 



Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 



For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 

The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 

Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 



WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

337 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Hayes, Cooke & Co. 

Incorporated 

Booksellers Importers 

General Library Agents 

144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

A^T'E give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 
orders of every character, whether for Public, 
College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print, and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co., and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 

Estimates furnished promptly, and corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 

Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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L. B. STEEL STACK 




Minneapolis, June i8, 1898 
Library Bureau 

We are much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 
you have done better for us than we bargained for. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. HOSMER 



Library Bureau 



S15 Madison Street, Chicago 
530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 



280 Broadway, New York 

1X2 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 



1416 F Street N. W., Washington 
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THE 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 



THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 



The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOUR TEEN LANOUAOE5 ON A SINOLE M ACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 

the Hammond. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

)Home Offices apd paetory, 403-405 East 626 St., NEW YORK. 



branches: 




Chicago 


141 Monroe St. 


New York, 


167 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 


33 & 35 S. loth St. 


Boston 


300 Washington St. 


St. Louis, 


310 N. Eighth St. 


Cleveland, 


43 Arcade. 


Pittsburgh, 


237 Fourth Ave, 


Kansas City. 


17 W. 9th St. 


Minneapolis, 


3 N. Third St. 


London and 


Birmingham. 




Send a five-cent stamp to the HOriE OFFICE and m correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

ANNOUNCE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 

OUR ISLAND EMPIRE. 

A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

By Charles Morris, author of " The War with Spain," " The Nation's Navy," etc. 

Octavo. 400 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

This book is a mine of information concerning these new possessions or wards of the United 
States, dealing with all subjects of interest, so that by its aid one can acquaint himself with the 
characteristics, productions, and trade possibilities of all these islands. 

The work in question is practically four books in one, dealing with four separate countries, 
and handling a series of subjects and condensing a mass of information not to be found in any 
other single work, if in any four works now to be had. In short, all topics of importance con- 
cerning the islands are dwelt upon. Each of them will be treated with the same breadth of 
handling, so as to present, in a reasonably brief space, just the information that interested per- 
sons are likely to wish to obtain. 



The Daughters of Babylon, a New 

Copyright Novel. By Wilson Barrett and 
Robert Hichens. With frontispiece. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, Uniform with ''The Sign of 
the CrosSy by IVi/son Barrett. 

"The Daughters of Babylon," by Wilson Barrett and 
Robert Hichens. is based upon Mr. Barrett's play of the 
same name. The combination of the author of "The 
Sign of the Cross" with the author of "The Green Carna- 
tion," "An Imaginative Man," and " Flames," has re- 
sulted in a powerful and imaginative story. 



A Triple Entanglement. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison. Author of **A Bachelor 
Maid," "Sweet Bells out of Tune," "Good 
Americans," etc. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 

In "A Triple Entanglement" Mrs. Burton Harrison has 
sketched a charming love story with the sweetest of hero- 
ines and a very mamy, yet lovable hero. 

It is a story of well-sustained interest, written in Mrs. 
Harrison's best style. 



Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, a Memoir. By A. De Burgh. With eighty illus- 
trations. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50. 
"In A. De Burgh's memoir of ' Elizabeth. Empress of Austria.' we have a book which is sure to attract attention 
and have many readers. A very acceptable feature of the work is the large number of illustrative pictures it contains 
—pictures both of persons and of places."— /<<7«</j» Globe. 

Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public. Edited by Stephen 

Wheeler. Octavo. Gilt top. With portraits, $3.00. 



By General Charles King, U. S. A. i2mo. Cloth. With frontis- 



A Trooper Galahad. 

piece. $1.00. 

"Captain Charles King is always entertaining, and his 'A Trooper Galahad' will be read with no small degree of 
interest. It is a story oi the Southwest, and there are excellent character sketches and pictures of life at a frontier 
post." — St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 



The Taming of the Jungle. By Dr. 

C. W. Doyle. i2mo. Cloth, ornamental, 
$1.00. 

Mr. Kipling has still left untouched many phases of 
life in India, and one of the most interesting of these is 
the basis of a story of much power, "Th^ Taming of the 
Jungle." 



By Charles Bloom- 
Tall i2mo. Cloth, 



Mr., Miss, and Mrs. 

ingdale, Jr. ("Karl'*), 
ornamental, $1.25. 

Clever society stories of men and women are these of 
Mr. Bloomingdale's. and many curious phases of life are 
depicted in these tales so full ol interest. 



The Wind Jammers. By T. Jenkins Hains, author of " Captain Gore's Courtship," etc. 
i2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25, 

*'T Jenkins Hains is to be congratulated upon spinning a better, more natural, vigorous, and thrilling yarn than 
any other modern writer oi this class of fiction excepting Russell."— A^rw York World. 



The Altar of Life. By May Bateman. 
i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. In 
Lippincotfs Series of Select Novels for Jan- 
uary, i8gg. 



Infatuation, a New Copyright Novel by 
Mrs. B. M. Crocker. i2mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. In Lippincotts Series 
of Select Novels for February \i8gg. 



FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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^Organization of Small Libraries 

Ella F. Corwin, Library organizer, Madison, 

Wis. 

Next in importance to the question 
of how to establish a library is the one 
of how to make it most useful. A col- 
lection of books arranged on shelves, 
without any thought of classification, is 
better than no library at all, just as a 
poor public school is better than no 
school at all. But to get the best good 
of a library, and to make the greatest 
possible use of the books, there must 
be organization, and of course the more 
careful the organization the better the 
library. 

Have you ever confronted a wall of 
books, hoping to find information on 
some subject which you feel sure is 
treated in some one of them, and have 
you turned^ despairingly away with a 
feeling partly of indignation at being 
deprived of something rightfully yours, 
and partly of pity that so great a treas- 
ure house should be locked to the anx- 
ious seeker? Or have you visited a 
library where contributions from the 
pens of the wisest and wittiest of all 
time are covered with dust and never 
called for, because no one knows they 
are there? 

"Formerly/* says Lowell, in a talk on 
Books and libraries, "the duty of a libra- 
rian was considered too much that of a 
watch-dog, to keep people as much as 

Eossible away from the books, and to 
and these over to his successor as little 
worn by use as he could. Librarians 

*Read at the Wisconsin library association, Milwau- 
kee. Feb. 23. 1899. 



now, it is pleasant to see, have a differ- 
ent notion of their trust." They feel it 
their duty not only to guide the patrons 
of the library to the best reading, but 
to help them to find what they want,, 
furnishing them "with finger-posts at 
every turn," thereby supplying a seeker 
for nothing with one at least of the 
results of thorough scholarship, the 
knowing where to look for what he 
wants. Out of the necessities of the 
case, then, a beautiful system of organi- 
zation has grown, thanks largely to 
American librarians. 

I shall not be able to tell you in a few 
words, rior in the few moments allotted 
to me, how to organize a library. All I 
can hope to do is to point out some of 
the things to be done, some of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and perhaps 
some of the ways to overcome them. 

In the first place it is necessary for 
the correct organization of a library to 
secure helps and tools for the work. 
The Denver Hand-book and Miss Plum- 
mer's Hints to small libraries are in- 
valuable; the A. L. A. catalog, and that 
of any well-conducted library, such as: 
the Milwaukee, Cleveland, etc. — these 
for helps and suggestions. For infor- 
mation as to rules to be observed,, 
form, technicalities, etc., there are posi- 
tively necessary a copy of Cutter's 
Rules for a dictionary catalog (which 
can be procured from the United States 
Bureau of education for the asking); a 
copy of the Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion or of Cutter's expansive classifica- 
tion; a Cutter Alphabetic order table^ 
and, if possible, the A. L. A. List of sub- 
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ject headings, and Dewey's Library 
school rules. Having secured these 
tools, supplies will next need to be or- 
dered. They wjll consist of an acces- 
sion book, shelf-list cards (one for each 
book), catalog cards (on an average four 
for each book), and a cabinet to hold 
the catalog. 

Having now secured supplies and 
tools we are ready to begin work. First 
the classification to be used must be 
determined upon. It is generally con- 
ceded that the Dewey and the Cutter 
are of about equal merit, and whichever 
it is decided to use the result will no 
doubt be satisfactory. For myself I 
feel like saying, after the manner of the 
Irishman, that I don't care which is 
used so long as it is the Dewey. Hav- 
ing then decided upon the classification, 
the work would better be begun with 
the first book on the top shelf at one 
side of the library, and taking each book 
separately work toward the last book 
on the bottom shelf on the other side. 
Each book should be carefully classi- 
fied with the help of the classification 
and any good catalogs which may be 
at hand. It should be assigned its num- 
ber at the same time, and both the classi- 
fication and author number must be 
written in pencil on the title-page. Then 
the shelf-list card must be written. As 
'Cach book receives its proper classifica- 
tion and book number it should be put 
carefully back in its own place, which 
will be forever and all time its place. 
I don't mean that it will stand on the 
self-same spot on the self-same shelf 
each day, but it will always and forever 
stand in the same relation to the other 
books in the library. Never again, for 
example, when Baxter's Saints' rest is 
wanted, will it be necessary to begin 
with the eye on a work of fiction per- 
haps, pass to one on philosophy, next 
to one on cookery, then to one on jug- 
gling, and after patience is nearly ex- 
hausted find the book which is sought; 
but without any hesitation or loss of 
time the seeker will now find the book 
under its proper classification symbol, 
reposing peacefully with the other 
saints and those books which aim to 



guide the soul to that rest and peace 
which the new classihcation gives to 
mind and body. No book should be re- 
turned to its shelf until a shelf-list card 
is made for it These must be arranged 
exactly as the books are arranged on 
the shelves. They constitute a com- 
plete inventory of the library, ready 
any moment it may be called into serv- 
ice. If some fussy member of the 
board wants every book in the library 
accounted for at ten o'clock on Monday 
morning it can be done, and if at two 
o'clock the next afternoon another mem- 
ber wants the same thing, the librarian 
is ready for him. No more notices will 
appear in the weekly paper to the effect 
that the library is closed for two weeks 
to take inventory, and the librarian and 
his methods will cease to cause annoy- 
ance to a patient public which always 
wants a book more when the library is 
closed than it ever does at any other 
time. The shelf-list also forms a com- 
plete classed catalog of the library, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors. 

Now that the library is classified and 
numbered, how simple is the accession- 
ing. The books should be taken down, 
one by one, as they are now arranged, 
the accession entry made according to 
the careful rules laid down in the ac- 
cession book, each one of which should 
be studiously read before beginning the 
work. These tell the whys and where- 
fores, and should be observed exactly 
as given. They can't be improved upon 
by a beginner, neither can they be dis- 
pensed with. Here we have a history 
of every book in the library; here we 
can find the exact value of the library. 
The inquisitive member of the board 
whom I mentioned before (May his 
shadow never grow less!) may also know 
at any time he may inquire exactly how 
many books are under the librarian's 
charge. 

Next in order, the work to be done is 
to make the catalog. As I said before 
the shelf-list forms a complete classed 
catalog, and while I think it is always 
advisable to have a complete dictionary 
catalog, if possible, the shelf-list makes 
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a very good substitute in a very small 
library. 

One of the most satisfactory things 
about a dictionary card catalog is that 
it calls attention to articles which may 
be buried under an obscure title in a 
collection of articles, and which might 
be forever lost unless brought out in 
this way. A shelf-list of course does 
not do this. But a progressive libra- 
rian, in fact a librarian who is ^ libra- 
rian, will study his books, will, if his li- 
brary is small, know their contents 
pretty well, and not many good articles 
will escape his attention; besides, when 
shelves are open to the public, and every 
patron of the library has the privilege 
of taking down any or all of the books, 
if he wishes, I am inclined to think that 
most of the information he gets from 
the library will be gotten in this way 
and not from the catalog. I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood, and that any 
of you will decide that I mean to advise 
any library to get along without a cata- 
log if one can be made. I have empha- 
sized the fact that it is possible to get 
along pretty well without one. because 
of the difficulties of making a complete 
and altogether satisfactory one without 
giving the matter much hard study and 
a great deal of time. I know it seems 
simple enough to write one card for the 
author of a book, one for its title, and 
one for its subject, then to arrange them 
alphabetically and. presto, you have a 
dictionary catalog; but better no cata- 
log than a poor or inaccurate one. Who 
cares for an inaccurate catalog? Of 
what value is a catalog which tells things 
that are not so? When a catalog at- 
tributes the works of Herbert E. Ham- 
blen and Frederick Benton Williams to 
two persons, transforms George Raw- 
linson to George Rawlingson, calls Rus- 
kin's King of the Golden river a work 
on political economy, or adds an **h" to 
the name of the Four MacNicols and a 
•*w" to Crowded out o' Crofield, says 
that Kenneth Grahame's Golden age is 
ancient history, I fear it is hardly worthy 
its name and is of little or no value. 

I should say, however, that if a cata- 
log is attempted, I think a fairly satis- 



factory one might be made for a very 
small library (and I have had no other 
in mind in these remarks) by carefully, 
thoughtfully, and industriously making 
use of the helps I have suggested in the 
beginning of this paper, taking plenty 
of time to compare and verify the work, 
visiting other libraries and studying 
catalogs there, and calling upon trained 
catalogers for suggestions and help. 

And now I know of no better conclu- 
sion to the whole matter than to quote 
from Mr Dana's Hand-book: As for the 
refinements and niceties of accession 
book, catalog, and classification, and 
the rules and regulations, and the in- 
tricacies and moot points and woes 
thereof, are they not all set forth in the 
Library journal, and in volumes on the 
art and science of the library, and can- 
not he [the librarian] learn them if he 
will? 

And if his library grow greatly he 
must. 

The Library Primer 

There will be issued shortly by the 
Library Bureau the long-talked-of Li- 
brary primer. 

The first draft of this Primer, it will 
be remembered, appeared in the early 
numbers of Public Libraries. It was 
compiled originally by J. C. Dana, who 
has edited the volume now in press, re- 
writing a large part of it, and revising 
it throughout. The Primer will be just 
what its name indicates — an elemen- 
tary treatise on library matters, and in- 
cluding other things outside technical 
methods. It will prove a useful and 
valuable aid to those who have not had 
the advantages of systematic training 
in library work, particularly on localities 
removed from the library centers, and 
to those who are just starting in the 
work. Trustees and others who con- 
template opening new libraries will 
find in the Library primer many useful 
hints and suggestions. Space is given 
also to topics related to libraries, such 
as clubs, museums, etc. 

The leading writers on library meth- 
ods are quoted freely, and the Primer 
will be fully illustrated on all topics. 
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Practical Hints on Organizing 

Zella Prances Adams, M. L. (Northwettera univer- 
sity), Evanston, 111. 

Accession book 

Every volume in the library should 
be entered in the accession book and 
numbered, in the order in which it is 
received. The accession number is to 
be written or stamped in each book in 
the lower margin of first recto, just be- 
low the call number. 

In the accession book there are 
spaces for recording the date of entry, 
accession number, author, title, place of 
publication, name of publisher, date of 
publication, number of pages, size, bind- 
ing, source, cost, class number, book 
number, volume number, and remarks. 

Unbound accession sheets, for prac- 
tice work, can be purchased for a small 
sum. Cole's size card will be found 
convenient for measuring books. Sam- 
ple pages from an accession book, and 
full rules for making entries in correct 
form, are given in the Simplified library 
school rules. 

Charging system 

The Library Bureau charging system 
has been adopted by many libraries, and 
has given general satisfaction. It pro- 
vides a simple and effective means of 
tracing a book, and furnishes data for 
compiling statistics. The system re- 
quires cards for borrowers, a borrowers' 
register, a book card and card-pocket 
for each book, and a tray for holding 
the cards of books which are out. 

Borrowers' register. — The borrowers' 
register is a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of all persons who borrow books 
from the library. The list may be kept 
in a book or on cards. Names should 
be numbered in the order of entry. 

Borrowers* cards. — A card is prepared 
for each borrower. At the top of the 
card are lines for name, address, reg- 
istry number, and date of expiration 
of privileges. The remainder of the 
card is used for charging the books bor- 
rowed. 

Book-card. — Space is provided on each 
book-card for call number, author, brief 
title, and for recording dates when book 



is loaned and returned, and borrowers' 
numbers. 

Card-pocket. — The card-pocket bear- 
ing the printed rules and regulations of 
the library, and the call number and 
accession number of the book, should 
be pasted inside the book cover. The 
pocket is intended to hold the book- 
card while the book remains in the li- 
brary. When the book is borrowed the 
book- card is marked with date and bor- 
rower's number, and filed in the charg- 
ing case, while the borrower's card, hav- 
ing received date and the number of the 
book, is placed in the pocket. When 
the book is brought back, both book- 
card and borrower's card are stamped 
with date of return. The borrower takes 
his card, the book- card is replaced in its 
pocket, and the book returned to the 
shelf. 

Illustrations of pockets, cards, and 
trays are shown in the catalog of the 
Library Bureau, and in Miss Plummer's 
Hints to small libraries. 

Plan of work 

Order all supplies needed and have 
them ready before beginning to reor- 
ganize, so that vexatious delays may not 
occur after the work is fairly under way. 

Charging system. — Prepare the borrow- 
ers' register and borrowers' cards as 
soon as possible, and put the charging 
system into partial operation. Use the 
borrowers' cards for charging the loans, 
and retain the cards in the library until 
the full system is completed. A num- 
ber of the bcoks will be provided with 
pockets and book-cards before the 
others. In these cases the record of 
loans should be kept on both borrow- 
ers' cards and book-cards, and the 
cards filed in separate trays at the desk. 
When the book-cards have been pre- 
pared for all the books, the borrower 
may take charge of his card. 

Preparation of books. — Remove from 
the shelves a number of books ( lOO is 
a convenient number), and put them 
through a course of preparation. Fol- 
low the order of routine outlined below, 
and repeat the process for all the books 
in the library: 
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1 Paste pocket in book. 

2 Classify. 

3 *Check author entry on title-page. 

4 Shelf-list. 

5 Accession; put accession number 
on shelf-list card. 

6 Prepare book- card. 

7 Write accession and call numbers 
on book-pocket. 

8 Label. 

9 Return books to shelves. 

If the work is to be done by one per- 
son, each step may be completed with 
the number of books selected before 
entering on the next step; but if sev- 
eral assistants are employed, the work 
may be so divided that each worker can 
keep slightly in advance of the one who 
follows, and the various operations may 
be carried on simultaneously. 

Rearrangement.— If convenient, ar- 
range the books in their new order as 
each group is returned to the shelves; 
but if the shelf room is insufficient the 
rearrangement can be left until all the 
books have been renumbered. 

Cataloging. — The books are now ready 
to be cataloged. Take them in the or- 
der in which they stand, compare with 
the shelf-list and make notes of those 
that are missing. Put check marks in 
the books cataloged, and finally, look 
up the books that were missed in the 
first round, and complete the work. 

Periodicals. — Establish a system for 
checking periodicals. Serial blanks 
properly ruled and spaced can be had 
for this purpose. Use patent binders 
for current numbers, and keep them in 
a rack in the reading room. Back num- 
bers may be kept in pamphlet boxes. 
Label the boxes and arrange them on 
the shelves in alphabetical order. When 
a volume is complete, remove from the 
box and send to the binder. 



The Chinese department of the Bri- 
tish museum library contains a single 
work which occupies 502OV. It is an 
encyclopedia of the literature of China, 
covering a period of twenty-eight cen- 
turies, from no ft. C. to 1700 A. D. 

*For code of check marks, see Library school rules. 



A Cuban Public Library 

The New York Post of recent date 
contains a letter written to Gen. Wilson 
by Eduard Diaz, governor-general of 
Mantanzas, Cuba, in which he asks for 
contributions for a public library which 
he has started forthe city of Mantan- 
zas. Senor Diaz is cordially indorsed 
by Gen. Wilson, who highly recom- 
mends the plan set forth as calculated 
to accomplish a double purpose.. It 
would supply the knowledge so much 
needed to the people and at the same 
time not only supply information, but 
give an opportunity to create a better 
understanding of the people of the 
United States. The present 300OV. of 
the library constitutes a collection 
which, in an American city or village, 
would be consigned almost in toto to 
the junk-shop as having no other value. 
The special needs and special wants 
are books of general literary character, 
history, travel, romance, etc., of edu- 
cational tendency, showing customs, 
habits, and thoughts of the people of 
other nations, and particularly those of 
the people of the United States, to whom 
the people of Cuba unquestionably 
look as a standard for their own imita- 
tion. They want departmental reports 
and works treating of the system of 
government in and by the United States. 

The institution with which the library 
is connected contains a museum of nat- 
ural history, a chemical laboratory, 
and a modest meteorological observa- 
tory. It maintains professorships, and 
has recently added two of languages, 
for instruction in English and in Span- 
ish. In a normal condition of affairs 
in the island it has a fairly ample rev- 
enue. At present it is heavily handi- 
capped. Any supply of books of the 
character indicated would prove a val- 
uable educating medium in a commu- 
nity where 100,000 people would derive 
the benefit of its influence, and any com- 
munications addressed to Senor Ed- 
uard Diaz, governor-general of Matan- 
zas, Mantanzas, Cuba, would meet with 
courteous and grateful attention. 
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Best 50 Books of 1898 

Sent out from Public libraries division of 
University of New York 

A listof 500 of the leading books of 
1898 was recently submitted to the li- 
brarians of the state and others, to ob- 
tain an expression of Opinion respecting 
the best 50 books of 1898 to be added 
to a village library. From 147 lists that 
met the conditions, the following choice 
is indicated. 

In comparing the votes it was found 
that four books in the 49th rank re- 
ceived the same number of votes, and 
for that reason 52 books are named in 
the order of votes received. 

An annotated list of best books of 
1898 will be issued by the State library 
at an early day. Mevil Dewey, 

Director. 
52 Books of 1898 

Having most votes and arranged in order of votes 

1 Kipling, Rudyard. The day's work. $1.50. 

2 Gladstone, Bryce, James. $1. 

Smith, F. H. Caleb West, master diver. 
Si.50. 

4 Worcester, D. C. Philippine islands and 

their people. $4. • 

5 Parker, Gilbert. Battle of the strong. $1.50. 

6 Wiggin, Mrs K. D. Penelope*s progress. 

$1.25. 
Wyckoff, W. A: The Workers; the west. 
$1.50. 

8 Page, T: N. Red rock. $1.50. 

9 Mitchell, S. W. Adventures of Fran<;ois. 

Si. 50. 
Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac; 

from the French by G. Thomas and M. F. 

Guillemard. Si. 
II Crawford, F. M. Ave Roma immortalis. 

2V. «^/$6. 
Hawkins, A. H. Rupert of Hentzau. $1.50. 
Ward, Mrs M. A. Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

2V. S2. 

14 Lodge, H: C. Story of the Revolution. 2v. 

S6. 

15 Peary, R. E. Northward over the great 

ice; northern Greenland in 1886 and 1891- 
97. 2v. net%(i.^o. 

16 Steevens, G. W. With Kitchener to Khar- 

tum. Si.^o. 

17 Davis, R: H. Cuban and Porto Rican cam- 

paigns. Si.50. 

18 Kidd, Benjamin. Control of the tropics. 75c. 

19 Deland, Mrs M. W. C. Old Chester tales. 

$1.50. 

20 Westcott, E: N. David Harum. $1.50. 
Wrig:bt, M. O. Four-footed Americans and 

their kin. net%\,^o. 



22 Shakspere, Lee, Sklney. Life of Will- 

iam Shakespeare. ne/$i,7S' 

23 Parloa, Maria. Home economics. $1.50. 

24 Bismarck:, Bismarck-Schonhausen, Otto» 

prince von Bismarck the man and the 
statesman. 2v. $7.50. 

25 Earle, Mrs A. M. Home life in colonial 

days. $2.50. 

Shaler, N. S. Outlines of the earth*s his- 
tory. $1.75. 
27 Hewlett, Maurice. Forest lovers. $1.50 

Spears, J: R. Our navy in the war with 
Spain. $1.50. 

Thompson, E. S. Wild, animals I have 
known. $2. 
30 Weyman, S. J. Castle Inn. $1.50. 

Wingate, C:F. What shall our boys do 
for a living? $1. 
32 Demolins, Edmond. Anglo-Saxon supe- 
riority: to what it is due. $1.50. 

Henty, G: A. Under Wellington's com- 
mand. $i.qo. 

Higginson, T: W. Tales of the enchanted 
islands of the Atlantic. $1.50. 
35 Griffis, W: E. Pilgrims in their three 
homes — England, Holland, and America. 
$1.25. 

Higginson. Higginson, T: W. Cheerful 
yesterdays. $2. 

Zangwill, Israel. Dreamers of the Ghetto. 
$1.50. 

38 Dana, C: A. Recollections of the civil war. 

$2. 

39 Emery, M. S. How to enioy pictures. $1.50. 
Hulme, F: E: Flags of the world, their his- 
tory, blazonry and associations. $2. 

41 Bailey, L. H. Garden making. (Garden- 

crattser.) $1. 
Brooks, E. S. True story of Benjamin 

Franklin. (Children's lives of great men.) 

$1.50. 
Hedin, Sven. Through Asia. 2v. $10. 
Henderson, W: J. What is good music? 

«^/$i. 
Landor, A. H: S. In the forbidden land. 

2V. $9. 

46 Colquhoun, A. R. China in transformation. 
$3. 

Grinnell, G: B. & Roosevelt, Theodore. 
eds. Trail and camp-fire. $2.80. 

Scott, H. S. Henry Seton Merriman,/>5«///. 
Roden's corner. $1.75. 
49 Hill, R. T. Cuba and Porto Rico. $3. 

Hutton, Laurence. Boy I knew and Four 
dogs. $1.25. 

Mabie, H. W. Essays on work and culture. 
Si.25. 

Stevens, J. E. Yesterdays in the Phil- 
ippines. Si. 50. 

[An appraisal of the original list by the Massachusetts 
library club will be found on page 206.— Editor.] 



Books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything. 
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The Ohio Library Association 
Fifth annual meeting 

Toledo, Auf. 9 and xo, 1899 

The Ohio Library association is con- 
sidering the advisability of a course of 
lectures, probably eig^ht in number, to 
be given in four sessions in connection 
with the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation at Toledo in August, 1899. The 
lectures will be introductory to and 
suggestive of the more thorough train- 
ing of the library schools. They will 
point out the necessity of discipline, 
accuracy, and a thofough knowledge of 
library methods. The fundamental li- 
brary questions will be considered for 
the benefit of those who are beginning 
the work, or those who wish to review 
and refresh their knowledge of first 
principles. 

The topics will include classification, 
cataloging, charging systems, and the 
use of reference books. As this will 
substan^ally indicate some of the es- 
sentials of good librarianship, it will be 
of interest to trustees. The coopera- 
tion of competent teachers is assured, 
and the lectures will be free. 

Library boards throughout the state 
will do well to encourage the attend- 
ance of their junior assistants upon 
these lectures. The course will be 
given if a sufficient number of persons 
express their intention to attend. Sug- 
gestions are invited as to topics for dis- 
cussion, or problems and difficulties for 
consideration. All who are interested 
are invited to send any opinions or 
suggestions to Charles Orr, secretary 
O. L. A., Case library, Cleveland. 



A Gift to Public Libraries 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, of the univer- 
sity of Chicago, is authorized to offer as 
a free gift to any and every public li- 
brary in the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain (until the supply of cop- 
ies, which is, of course, though consid- 
erable not unlimited, fails)/ a copy of 
the book thus described: 

Ecdesiology: A fresh inquiry as to the 
fundamental idea and constitution of 
the New Testament church; with a sup- 



plement on ordination. By Rev. E. J. 
Fish, D.D. Cloth extra, fine paper, 400 
pp., i2mo. Price $2, 

Dr Fish disposes this volume into 
four parts — I, The fundamental idea of 
the church; II, The New Testament 
church constitution; III, Application 
of principles; IV. A supplement on or- 
dination — and addresses himself to his 
themes with the full earnestness of 
ability, clearness of logic, and conscien- 
tiousness of spirit which comprehensive 
treatment requires. As a "building fitly 
framed together," it is a fair-minded 
and standard contribution to the best 
religious literature of the Christian age. 

Any library desiring to avail itself of 
this offer has only to remit 16 cents, 
the cost of emballage and postage, to 
Prof W. C. Wilkinson, 5630 Woodlawn 
av., Chicago, and it will in due time re- 
ceive the promised volume. 

Dr Fish, the author, is deceased, and 
this proposal is made in accordance 
with what, it is believed, would be his 
own wish. The book may therefore be 
labeled, 

PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE AUTHOR, 
W. C. W. 



A. L. A. Proceedings 

All the back numbers of the proceed- 
ings of the A. L. A. have recently been 
turned over to the Publishing section 
in accordance with the vote of the as- 
sociation. The Publishing section can 
now supply copies of the proceedings 
for all years beginning with 1886, ex- 
cept for the year 1888. The price for 
all years for which an ample supply is 
still on hand has been fixed at $i. Of 
the years 1886, 1892, and 1893, less 
than 10 copies remain, and these will 
be sold for S2.50 each. Of the years 
1890, 1891, and 1896 less than 25 copies 
remain, and the price of these has been 
fixed at $2, which will be raised to $2.50 
when only ten copies are left. The 
price of the other years will also be 
raised to $2 when the stock is reduced 
to 25 copies. Application should be 
made to the A. L. A. Publishing sec- 
tion, io}4 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Public Libraries 

(monthly) 



Library Bureau 



Publishers 



11. B. AHBRN 

CONTRIBUTINa COITORS: 

J. C.Dana Sprin^eld (Mass.) P. L. 

THERESA West Elmbndorf Buffalo 

H. L. Elmendorp Buffalo P. L. 

F. M. Crunden St Louis P. L. 

Melvil Dewey Director N. Y. State library school 

Carounb H. Garland Dover (N. H.) P. L. 

Caroline M. Hewins Hartford P. L. 

F. H. HiLD Chicago P. L. 

Hannah P. James Osterhout F. L., Wilkes Barre 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director library class, 

Drexel Institute. Philadelphia 

George Iles New York City 

T. L.Montgomery, Wagner Institute of Science library, 

Philadelphia 
Mary W. Plummer, Director library class. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

J. C. RowELL University of California library, 

Berkeley 
Katharine L. Sharp, Director State library school. 

Champaign, 111. 

Subscription $1 a year 

Five copies to one library • - - $4 a year 
Single number 20 cents 

Public Libraries does not appear in August nor Sep- 
tember, and 10 numbers constitute a volume. 

A LIST of books suitable for public 
and school libraries, and selected from 
the lists of all publishers, has been 
issued by the Baker & Taylor Co., of 
New York. This seems to be a very 
good thing, carefully compiled and so 
proportioned in the different classes as 
to make it a valuable aid in starting a 
library of 3,000 to 5,ooov. While a work 
of this kind may be prepared by com- 
mercial houses primarily for trade pur- 
poses, at the same time if it is well done, 
as this list certainly is, librarians and 
others wanting these suggestions should 
avail themselves of every such help. 

The days are few now before the as- 
sembling of the A. L. A. at Atlanta, 
and when Public Libraries appears 
again it surely will contain notice of 
the success of this first meeting in the 
sunny south. Those in charge of the 
arrangements have been hard at work to 
make every preparation necessary to 
the comfort, pleasure, and benefit of 
those who attend. The weather even 
has been holding off thus far, and there 
seems little danger that the one thing 
which was feared — that the weather 
would be too warm for comfort — will 
interfere with the success of the occa- 



sion. Trustees, librarians, assistants, 
and, as far as possible, public school 
teachers who are awake to the advan- 
tages of the work, should make an ef- 
Bditor fort to be present and contribute toward 
making this a memorable meeting. 

Considerable space is given in this 
number of Public Libraries to a pres- 
entation of the library situation in Cali- 
fornia, which cannot fail to be of deep 
interest to everyone. 

It was a matter of considerable sur- 
prise to many of the visiting librarians 
who attended the meeting of the A. L. 
A. in San Francisco in 1891, to find such 
advanced progress in the work as was 
so apparent in the libraries visited on 
the post-conference trip. The reports 
given elsewhere in these pages dis- 
tinctly show that the work has not 
stood still since then, and while it is 
largely in other hands than those who 
so heartily welcomed the visitors in 
1 891, no backward step has beeYi taken, 
and the people of the state have every 
reason to congratulate themselves at 
the showing made in the library field of 
California. 



Librarians will find it of advantage 
to call attention, through newspaper 
lists or by posted bulletins, to the peri- 
odical literature on various topics as 
soon as it reaches the library. It will 
attract to the library those specially in- 
terested. It has been well said in re- 
gard to this: 

The student, in whatever branch of 
work, is obliged to consult periodicals 
in order to keep abreast of his subject. 
A book, especially one upon a scientific 
subject, is, in a certain sense, antiquated 
as soon as published. New discoveries 
and improvements in such subjects as 
photography, electricity, and engineer- 
ing are first announced in the periodi- 
cals. It may be years before they are 
incorporated in text-books. The opin- 
ions of public men upon great public 
questions are first published in the 
newspaper or magazine. It is impossi- 
ble for an individual to subscribe for a 
long line of periodicals; and it is just 
here that the library is of great use. 
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We have received on the eve of going 
to press, and too late for insertion in this 
number, the draft of the revised consti- 
tution of the A. L. A. We note some of 
the proposed revisions. 

The first amendments worthy of no- 
tice are sections of Article 2, concern- 
ing membership. The meaning seems 
a little indefinite. After limiting the 
membership to librarians, trustees, and 
those engaged in library administration, 
admission is then given to those inter- 
ested in library work by vote of the 
executive board. Are these latter to 
be considered active voting members? 
Or are they included in associates who 
are provided for as follows: 

Sec. 3. Associate members may be admitted 
for a single year on approval by the board and 
on payment of a special fee of $1, or such other 
sum as shall be required by the executive 
board, and of the annual d ues of $2. Associates 
shall be entitled to the privileges of attendance 
(except at close sessions) and of reduced rates 
granted to members, but not to votes in the 
meetings. 

Public Libraries from the first has 
been opposed to the line of exclusion 
being drawn, and does not yet see how 
the true library spirit is to be advanced 
by limiting the membership. The 
spread of the work and influence of the 
A. L. A. has come about as largely 
through the new enthusiasts as by spe- 
cial efforts of the early workers. 

By providing for sectional work, as is 
done in the revision later, the cause of 
complaint, that some important things 
were crowded out of discussion in a 
large meeting, has been eliminated, and 
there is no good reason why active 
membership should be restricted. 

The succession to the presidency is 
provided for as follows: 

The president after serving a full term shall 
not be eligible for reflection for the term suc- 
ceeding, except on specific and unanimous 
recommendation of the council. In case of his 
death, resignation, or inability to serve, the 
council, or, on its failure to meet and elect 
within one month after such vacancy occurs, 
the executive board, shall elect a successor, who 
may be eligible for election for the full term 
next succeeding; and pending such election 
the ranking vice-president shall act as presi- 
dent. 

The secretaryship calls out the fol- 
lowing: 



The secretary, subject to the general author- 
ity of the president, shall be the active execu- 
tive officer, and his office shall be the general 
office of the association. He may be compen- 
sated by such salary or allowance as may be 
recommended by the finance committee, ap- 
proved by the council, and authorized by the 
association. He shall have charge of the roll 
of members, of the books, papers, and corre- 
spondence, and of the publication of the annual 
handbook, and shall give due notice of any 
election, appointment, meeting, or other busi- 
ness requiring the personal attention of any 
member. 

Sectional meetings are provided for 
as follows: 

Sections for the consideration of the work 
of state, law, college, reference, large, smalU 
or other libraries of special class, or of the rela- 
tions of trustees, assistants, catalogers, or any 
other special class of library workers, may be 
formed by any 10 members of the association,, 
with the approval of the council. 

If at any time after one year from the organ- 
ization of any section its active membership 
shall be less than 20, or the attendance at a 
regular session should be less than 10, the coun- 
cil may withdraw the authority for such section. 

Affiliated organizations are treated as 
follows? 

Sec. I. Any state, local, or other library or- 
ganization may be affiliated with the American* 
Library Association, on approval by the coun- 
cil, by registering with the secretary its consti- 
tution, or plan ot organization, and by comply- 
ing with the conditions, if any, prescribed by 
the council. 

Sec. 2. Each affiliated organization shall pay' 
into the treasury of the association annually 10 
cents for each of its active members, and will be 
entitled to a copy of the proceedings, and of the 
other publications of the association, including 
those of the Publishing section. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the council, or 
of the executive board, to provide or suggest a 
special topic, and speakers, for one session iiv 
each year of each affiliated organization. 

Sec. 4. Each affiliated organization may des- 
ignate each year a representative for the coun- 
cil of the association, but no person sh^ll be so- 
designated who is not a member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

It is a matter of regret that unavoid- 
able delay has prevented the committee 
from sending out the draft of this mat- 
ter before. There is room for thought- 
ful discussion on the revisions proposed* 
But no doubt much will be done toward 
reaching conclusions that will clear up 
some of the vagueness which has en- 
veloped many of the points heretofore, 
even if universal satisfaction is not 
reached. 
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Library Leg^islation in Wisconsin 

The legislature of Wisconsin has al- 
ways been most generous toward the 
library interests in that state, and this 
year there is no change in the policy. 

The name of the library commission 
has been changed from State library 
commission to Free library commission, 
to avoid the mistake of connecting it in 
people's minds with the State library, 
as has sometimes occurred. The com- 
mission has been authorized to hold a 
summer school in library science in con- 
junction with the university of Wiscon- 
sin, and also to hold institutes for the 
instruction of librarians in various parts 
of the state. It has also been empow- 
ered to accept, arrange, and circulate 
traveling libraries, to be loaned accord- 
ing to the judgment of the commis- 
sion under whatever rules are neces- 
sary. There is an annual appropriation 
of $3500 to be used in carrying on the 
proposed work, and any balance not 
expended in any one year may be 
added to the expenditure for any en- 
suing year. 

The free library law has been so 
amended as to allow a free system of 
•exchange between different sections, 
and to make more complete the idea of 
traveling libraries. 

Suggestive Lists of Novels 

To the Editor of Public Libraries: 

Some weeks ago. while discussing 
with an assistant the Holmes-South- 
worth weakness, it occurred to me that 
general remedies were not the thing, 
that what was wanted was a specific, 
and that this might be found in lists of 
novels compiled especially for those 
readers of undeveloped intellect and 
taste. Accordingly we have thus far 
prepared and printed eight lists, com- 
prising novels just above the grade of 
those they aredesignedtosupplant. The 
books are carefully selected with a view 
to pleasing the class of readers whom 
we aim to reach, and in many cases the 
titles are such as are likely to attract 
their attention. The lists are adapted 
for use as call slips. One is placed in 



every novel of Holmes. Southworth, 
Fleming, and Wilson that is issued. A 
thousand of each were printed, and thus 
far nearly all of the first four and about 
half of number five and six have been 
given out. A good many of them have 
come in as call slips, and the demand 
for the inferior authors mentioned has 
been to that extent lessened. This 
plan judiciously and persistently carried 
out, will, I am inclined to think, be 
productive of good results. 

F. M. Crunden. 



Meeting Place of A. L. A. 

One of the questions which is being 
discussed now, and properly so, is the 
place of meeting of the A. L. A. in 1900. 
Montreal has issued an invitation for the 
meeting, and makes a strong plea that 
it be held in that city. Niagara Falls 
has also asked the librarians to meet in 
that city next year. Both places are 
attractive, and either one would promise 
an enjoyable outing for the librarians. 

Toledo, Ohio, celebrates a centennial 
in 1902, and has already planned to 
make the A. L. A. meeting of that year 
one of the attractions and events of the 
celebration. 

Mr Dewey writes of the meeting next 
year to Public Libraries as follows: 

I learn with pleasure today of the 
official invitation from the board of 
governors of McGill university, for the 
A. L A. to meet in Montreal in 1900. 
This seems to me an ideal place. We 
naturally should come east and north. 
Montreal is a delightful place in the 
summer, and we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to see the great strides made in 
the last few years by McGill university, 
the leading institution of the entire 
Dominion. With the St Lawrence, the 
Saguenay. Quebec, and other attractive 
features, and the chance to see libraries 
outside the United States without the 
labor and expense of a journey abroad, 
large numbers ought to accept the cor- 
dial invitation of McGill. I learn from 
Wisconsin that our friends there wish 
us to come in 1901, so that all interests 
seem to make the way clear for Mont- 
real next year. Melvil Dewey. 
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American Library Association 

Atlanta (Ga.) meeting, May 8-13, 1889. 

The arrangements for the meeting of 
the A. L. A. at Atlanta are about all 
complete, and the outlook is good for 
a prosperous meeting. 

The arrangements for the eastern 
party, as set forth in the booklet issued 
by the Norfolk & Western railway, 
promise a very delightful trip through 
the most picturesque and interesting 
parts of the east. The itinerary for the 
western party while not so varied still 
promises many pleasant features. 

The day in Cincinnati, with its many 
interesting places/ will, of itself, be a 
pleasure. Then it affords a break, or 
day of rest for those who dislike long, 
continuous journeys. 

The special train will leave Chicago 
Saturday, May 6. at 8:30 in the evening 
over the Monon, and reach Cincinnati 
at 7:30 next morning. The librarians 
and their friends from the middle west 
will join forces here and proceed to 
Chattanooga together at 8 o'clock Sun- 
day night, arriving there early next 
morning. Here the party will await 
the arrival of the eastern friends, and 
all will proceed to Atlanta as one train 
at noon, reaching Atlanta at 5 p. m. 

Definite arrangements have been 
made with the Southern railway, allow- 
ing a stop over of three days at Chat- 
tanooga for the western party, which 
will therefore leave Chattanooga at 
10 o'clock Tuesday morning, reaching 
Chicago at 7:30 Wednesday morning. 
The return trip carries the party through 
the mountains of Tennessee and the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky by day- 
light. 

The fare from Chicago and return 
will be $28.55; sleeper both ways, $9. 
The fare from Cincinnati and return 
will be $1390. Those going must be 
sure to get a certificate from railroad 
agent from whom they buy their ticket. 
as only this will entitle them to the one- 
third fare for return. Rates at Kimball 
House (headquarters) in Atlanta, $2.50 
a day. Less expensive places may be 
secured by addressing Miss Wallace, 
Young men's library, Atlanta, Ga. 



Library Meetings 

Connecticut— The Library association 
held its annual meeting in the Case 
memorial library, Hartford, March 24. 
The discussion was largely on the re- 
lation of the public library, and the 
library of the Sunday-school. The first 
paper was by William H. Hall, of West 
Hartford, who called attention to the 
fact that the Sunday-school library had 
become largely secularized, and that the 
first idea of it was an extremely religious 
one, modified at length by the intro- 
duction of children's books which were 
of the goody-goody order. He had 
known libraries of Sunday-schools to 
have books that were of popular inter- 
est, such as Off to Manila, a book on 
the Klondike, and other books that did 
not formerly come under the idea of 
Sunday-school literature. There had 
been a general change in the character 
of books, or else the old books on the 
shelves were not taken. The circum- 
stances were all in favor of the public 
library providing the reading for the 
young people of the community. There 
was undoubtedly room for special 
books for the Sunday-school, aids to 
the teaching force and the like, but in 
general literature the public library had 
all things with it. 

Mrs Stone and Miss Clark gave ac- 
counts of furnishing books for two 
Sunday-schools. 

A general discussion followed the 
papers, in which the final word seemed 
to be that the public library and the 
Sunday-school library should cooperate 
as far as possible b*y taking care not to 
duplicate, particularly in small towns, 
and that the Sunday-school library 
should be largely a working library for 
the benefit of those interested in Sun- 
day-school work. 

The officers elected for the next year 
were as follows: President, W. J. James 
of the Wesleyan library, Middletown; 
vice-presidents. Mrs Agnes Hills, 
Bridgeport; Mrs M. B. Cheney, South 
Manchester; S. P. Willard. Colchester; 
C.W. Chapell jr., New London; treasur- 
er, Alice T.Cummings, Hartford; secre- 
tary, Josephine S. Heydrick.Southport. 
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Massachusetu— A meeting of the Li- 
brary club was held in Dedham, on 
April 18. 

The address of the morning was made 
by Frederic Jesup Stimson, author of 
King Noanett and other novels. His 
theme of American fiction was taken 
from an Omaha paper, which, in an 
editorial, deplored the absence of good 
American fiction, and in the review col- 
umns noticed the rank and file of Eng- 
lish novels to the exclusion of American. 

The reason for this tendency to mag- 
nify the English is due. he thinks, to 
snobbery, to the lack of real criticism, 
and to our forgetfulness that writing is 
an art. He considered the novel as an 
Important factor in the correction of 
national manners. He suggested to the 
librarians that they try to get people to 
read good old books. 

Then began the discussion of the 
books of 1898, the list issued by the 
university of the state of New York 
being used as a basis. Dr Wire, of the 
Worcester county law library, began 
with the reference books and useful 
arts. He criticised the list in general 
as too uneven, and including too many 
expensive books. He specially com- 
mended Harbottle's dictionary of quo- 
tations The useful art list he would 
enlarge by adding more hygiene and 
sanitation 

Rev. W: L. Ropes, of the Andover 
theological seminary, followed with the 
list of philosophy and religion. The 
philosophy list he reduced to three 
titles for the library of limited means: 
viz.. Baldwin. Story 'of the mind; Hib- 
ben. Problems of philosophy; Mosher, 
Child culture in the home; Royce, 
Studies of good and evil; Taylor, Study 
of the child. 

In religion he omitted for the small 
library all except Lang, Making of 
religion; Smith. Life of Drummond; 
Waterman, Post-apostolic age. 

The morning session was closed by 
Don Gleason Hill, who gave a sketch of 
historic Dedham. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
H. C Wellman, who read a paper on 
the Social science books from Miss 



Rollins, of the Boston public library, 
who was unable to be present. John 
Murdoch, also of the Boston public 
library, commented on the books in 
natural science. The worst that could 
be said of any of the books on the list 
was that they are less desirable than 
the others. 

Fiction was considered by Mrs Eben 
Dale, of Boston. The following 14 
titles she unhesitatingly recommended: 
Bayly, Hope the hermit; Deland, Old 
Chester tales; French, Heart of toil; 
Fuller, One of the pilgrims; Kipling, 
Day's work; Mitchell, Adventure of 
Fran<;ois; Ollivant, Bob, son of battle; 
Page, Red rock; Parker, Battle of the 
strong; Roberts, Sister to Evangeline; 
Smith. Caleb West; Westcott, David 
Harum; White, Lover of truth; Wig- 
gin, Penelope's progress. 

Five books are thought hardly worthy 
the small library; viz., Crowninshield, 
Where the trade wind blows; Ford, 
Tattle tales of Cupid; Larned, Rem- 
brandt; Riis, Out of Mulberry street; 
Poor, Boston neighbors. 

C. K. Bolton, of the Boston athe- 
naeum, considered Emery's How to en- 
joy pictures, as the one book on the list 
for the small library. 

From the music list. Miss Hooper, of 
the Brookline public library, omitted 
Blackburn, Fringe of an art; Mathews, 
The masters and their music. 

Miss Garland, of the Dover (N. H.) 
public library, spoke of literature in a 
delightful way. She divided the books 
into three classes: i) Those intended to 
stimulate thought and imagination; 2) 
the books of information; and, 3) those 
intended to amuse. She considered 
Brande's Shakespeare the best book on 
the list, and added Hewlett, Earthwork 
out of Tuscany, and Mr Dooley. The 
poetry she considered less noteworthy 
this year. 

John Ritchie, of the Appalachian 
mountain club, discussed the books of 
description and travel. From his stand- 
point Colquhoun, China in transforma- 
tion, is the leading book of the year; 
Heden, Through Asia, the best volume 
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of exploration. Decle, Three years in 
savage Africa, he would omit. 

R. W. Hine, superintendent of 
schools, Dedham, spoke of the books 
on education. On general education 
he thought Eliot, Educational reform, 
the best. Oppenheim, Development of 
the child; Warner, Study of children, 
as the best books on child study. 
Hinsdale's Life of Horace Mann he 
considered a valuable contribution to 
the history of education in America. 

The foreign history was considered 
by W. Dawson Johnston, who annotates 
the English history titles issued by the 
A. L. A. Publishing section. Four books 
he specially recommended: Blok, His- 
tory of the people of the Netherlands; 
Bodley, F*rance; Butterworth, South 
America; Langlois and Seignobos, In- 
troduction to the study of history. To 
these he added the Bismarck memoirs; 
O'Brien's Life of C: S. Parnell; Tschudi, 
Marie Antoinette. 

George Parker Winship, of the John 
Carter Brown library. Providence, said 
there was not one book on the list that 
any library need regret not having 
bought. The meeting was closed by 
Miss Sargent, of the Medford public 
library, on Juveniles.* She specially 
commended 22 books, and discarded 
Rhoden, An obstinate maid; Ross, 
Heroes of our war with Spain. 

Books on Georg^ia 
In answer to a request for some 
books which give reliable accounts of 
Georgia hi.story, and the color of the 
life within its borders, Miss Wallace, of 
Atlanta, sends the following: 

History of Georgia — A vary, Jones, 
McCall, Stevens. 
Georgia Statistics — White. 
Georgia Collections. 
Georgia Scenes — Longstreet 
Stories of Georgia — Joel C. Harris. 

The writers who have influence are 
the men who express perfectly what 
others think, and who awake in men's 
minds feelings that were ready to blos- 
som. — Joubert. 

*These will be given in a later issue. 



Library Schools 
lUinois 

Anna Price has left the junior class 
to accept a three months' position under 
Mary L. Gale, who is organizing the li- 
brary in Danville, 111. Miss Price will 
complete her junior work during her 
senior year. 

Prof. H. R. Schoolcraft lectured to 
the senior class the morning of April 
4, on English history. 

At a recent meeting of the Library 
club the new officers elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Grace Edwards, from 
the staff; vice-president, Nellie Parham, 
from the senior class; secretary and 
treasurer, Florence Beck, from the jun- 
ior class. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
State agricultural experiment station is 
to work with the library school in the 
interest and furthering of the traveling 
library movement. They will collect 
material and also lecture in this cause 
before each farmers' institute in the 
state. 

The Chicago Tribune has made re- 

f>roductions on bristol board of the il- 
ustrations of the library building deco- 
rations published in one of their recent 
issues. These reproductions are now at 
the uoiversity, and will be distributed 
to those interested. 

Pratt 
The fourth annual field-work tour of 
the Library school of Pratt institute 
took place this year between March 27 
and April i inclusive. The party con- 
sisted of 16 students of both classes, 
under the conduct of Miss Plummer, the 
director, and Miss Collar, one of the 
staff of instructors. The libraries vis- 
ited were those of Philadelphia. Bryn 
Mawr college, Wilkes Barre, and Scran- 
ton. In Philadelphia the list included 
the library of Drexel institute, where 
a charming tea was tendered the visit- 
ors by the Graduates* association of the 
Drexel institute library school, the li- 
brary of the university of Pennsylvania, 
of the American philosophical society 
Franklin institute. Historical society, 
and Academy of natural sciences, the 
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Apprentices' library, the Library com- 
pany and its Ridgway branch, the Bar 
association library, and the Free public 
library with its West Philadelphia and 
Wagner institute branches, and the 
Widener collection of incunabula. In 
making this last visit the party had the 
unusual privilege ot inspecting the in- 
teresting collection of paintings brought 
together by Mr Widener, and now hung 
in the house on Broad street which he 
has recently presented to the public li- 
brary. A delightful reception was given 
to the visiting school at the rooms of 
the Philobiblonclub.of which MrThom- 
son, Mr Montgomery, and other libra- 
rians are charter members; and the stay 
in Philadelphia closed with an evening 
trip to Bryn Mawr. where the library 
was explained by Miss Lord, the libra- 
rian, and refreshments served in a cozy 
students' parlor. The morning of the 
30th saw the party on its way to Wilkes 
Barre, where a repetition of the Phila- 
delphia hospitality met them, in the 
form of a reception and supper in the 
beautiful reference room of the Oster- 
hout library, after closing hours in the 
evening. This part of the trip being 
much less crowded than the first few 
days, the school had time to pay two 
long visits to the library and note many 
of Miss James' ingenious methods and 
devices. The visitors were inclined to 
consider their stop here in the light of 
a celebration, since the board of the 
Osterhout library had that day author- 
ized the establishment of a children's 
room. At Scranton, although the Al- 
bright memorial library was not open 
to the public, the day being Good Fri- 
day, Mr and Mrs Carr and several of 
the staff were on hand to do the honors 
and explain the methods of the library, 
whose building from the first aroused 
the enthusiasm of all the party sensi- 
tive to beautiful architecture. In the 
evening a visit to the extensive con- 
servatories of a prominent citizen and 
member of the library board, and a re- 
ception at the house of the president of 
the board, made a delightful ending to 
the social features of the trip. A flying 
second visit to the library in the morn- 



ing was the last event of the week, the 
journey home proving quiet and une- 
ventful. 

The visits proved anew the generos- 
ity of the library profession in welcom- 
ing the newcomer into its ranks instead 
of turning upon him the cold shoulder. 
Methods, devices, collections, nothing 
made so strong an impression upon the 
school, I think I may say, as the hospi- 
table attitude of the librarians and as- 
sistants that are to the librarians and 
assistants that are to be. 

Mary W. Plummer. 

Harriet B. Gooch, class of '98, has 
been appointed librarian of the North 
Brookfield (Mass.) library. 

Henry Hudson Eddy, of the class of 
'95, has been appointed head of the or- 
der department of the Carnegie library 
at Pittsburg. 

Katrine H. Jacobsen, class of '96, has 
taken a position as assistant in the li- 
brary of the American society of civil 
engineers. New York. 

Traveling Libraries in Wisconsin 

For two years the North Wisconsin 
traveling library association, through 
the Vaughn library at Ashland, has 
labored faithfully in the spreading of 
good reading matter all through the 
region, and it now has traveling libra- 
ries located in half a dozen counties, in 
such towns as Glidden, Mellen, Nash^ 
Mason, Park Falls, Brule, Bruce. Poplar, 
Rib Lake. Prentice, Saxon, Phillips. La 
Pointe, Odanah. Butternut and High- 
bridge. Each library holds a half hun- 
dred books, and after it remains in one 
place four months or more it is sent on 
to the next town, and another library 
takes its place. In this way the little 
towns in Northern Wisconsin are kept 
supplied with good, entertaining books> 
and were it not for this society they 
would be deprived of the incalculable 
benefits that come from reading good 
literature. The appreciative and thank- 
ful letters that have come by the score 
from these small towns indicate that the 
work of the society is blessed with rich 
results. 
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♦The Library Field in California 

Frederick J. Teggart, librarian Mechanics' 

institute, San Francisco 

The custom of this association is that 
its president, on assuming office, should 
respond to the honor conferred upon 
him by making a brief address on some 
subject which seemed to him of more 
than passing importance. Therefore, 
lest this good custom should be inter- 
rupted. I purpose to present to you a 
few general observations touching the 
field in which our activities lie. 

I do this the more readily from be- 
lieving in the necessity of both individ- 
uals and associations pausing from time 
to time to survey the result of their past 
efforts, in order that they may be the 
better guided in laying out their plans 
for the future. 

1 am also moved to these considera- 
tions from the conviction that we, as li- 
brarians, are concerned not alone with 
the questions of internal organization 
and administration which affect us sep- 
arately, not alone with our regular 
"proceedings and transactions" as an 
association, but that we are concerned 
also with the general character and 
condition of the libraries of the state. 
Moreover, because in proportion as we 
believe in the progressive movement of 
modern society we must adopt a policy 
toward those changes which are going 
on around us. Such a definite attitude 
toward the library interests of Califor- 
nia is, I believe, of the utmost impor- 
tance to us, and especially at this par- 
ticular moment. 

It must be acknowledged that there 

•[Presidential address to Library association of Cali- 
fornia. Feb. 10. 1899.] 



are many things in the conditions of our 
library field today which, to an outside 
observer, would appear open to criti- 
cism and in the highest degree unprom- 
ising 

Noticeable in this regard, among the 
events of 1898, was the ignominious and 
regrettable end of a library which had 
once been a prominent factor in the 
book world of the city of San Francisco. 
The Odd Fellows' library was no ordi- 
nary collection, but, made by men of 
learning and judgment, it contained 
many works of rarity and permanent 
value, and periodical sets nowhere else 
to be found on the Coast. 

It may be that "the day has gone by** 
for subscription libraries, and that such 
an one as this could not have hoped to 
live much longer. But, at least in this 
particular instance, it is more certain that 
after the group of men had departed by 
whose efforts this library had been built 
up, there was none of equal energy and 
intelligence to continue its work. As a 
result interest in the institution, and the 
quality of its administration, declined* 
until the auctioneer's hammer closed 
the incident forever. 
• 1 cannot pause to consider the many 
points which an occurrence of so un- 
usual a character call up, but neither can 
I pass on without a protest against the 
unhesitating manner in which many val- 
uable works were disposed of which had 
been presented as gifts to the library. 
It is my unqualified opinion that in the 
event of the breaking up of a public 
or semi-public library its gifts should 
be passed on to some more permanent 
habitation. The act of gift was cer- 
tainly an intimation that the donor had 
desired the public to have in perpetuity 
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the benefit of those treasures which he 
personally had valued. In other words, 
gifts to a library should be considered 
a trust rather than a possession. 

On the whole, the dissolution of this 
library might be the less worthy of 
remark were it not for the possibility 
which we all foresee of another and 
still more notable collection following 
in its path. 

The Mercantile library, as an insti- 
tution, has been associated intimately 
with the growth of the city, having been 
the first public library established in 
San Francisco, and today, with all its 
drawbacks, it is looked upon with deep 
affection by a great number of people. 
It prospered, then erected an expensive 
building which, though adequate and 
well appointed, was too far removed 
from the main routes of travel and, fin- 
ally, having become heavily involved 
in debt is, as you all know, on the brink 
of oblivion. 

It is a simple matter to ascribe, off- 
hand, the end of these libraries to their 
poor management; and while it is un- 
fortunately true that they have suffered 
greatly from this cause, it must not be 
overlooked that California is not an 
ideal place for library development. 

It has been pointed out that our equa- 
ble climate, forever extending an invi- 
tation to an out-of-door life, militates 
against much reading of books, and may 
be held answerable for that marked ab- 
sence of public interest in libraries 
which has permitted the decline of the 
two just mentioned, and which is per- 
haps best exemplified in the provision 
made for our Free public library, which* 
remains today in quarters utterly una- 
dapted and insufficient for its needs. 

If general indications go for anything, 
it would be no difficult matter to prove 
that the public of California has not yet 
reached what might be called the li- 
brary stage of development, for it is 
impossible to point to a single library 
among those here represented which 
fulfills the modern requirements of 
being at the same time suitably housed, 
adequately supported, and free from 
political influence. 



The Free public library of San Fran- 
cisco is at present well supported finan- 
cially, is under the guidance of an ex- 
ceptionally able board of trustees; but, 
as I have intimated, is still housed in a 
manner wholly unbecoming the status 
of this city. The Free public library of 
Oakland is in worse condition, as a re- 
sult of civic politics, and, extraordinary 
as it may seem, is situated in a wooden 
building 30 years old. 

The library of the university of Cali- 
fornia, the most ably administered of 
our institutions, suffers greatly from in- 
adequate financial appropriations, as it 
does also from lack of room in its pres- 
ent quarters. Nor can a Californian 
point with any pride to his State library, 
which, with a large income, and occupy- 
ing an important space in the state cap- 
itol, is distinguished only for being a 
rendezvous for politicians. As a meas- 
ure of the public spirit in which the 
state legislature views this institution, it 
is only necessary to point to the fact 
that the simple proposal to grant per- 
mission to the librarian to adopt a 
system of inter-library loans has just 
been overwhelmingly defeated. Need 
less to say, the scheme originated by 
our library association for establishing 
traveling libraries in connection with 
the State library has received no con- 
sideration at all. 

In San Francisco the Mechanics' in- 
stitute, despite the success which has 
made it the most notable library of its 
kind in the United States, and its mil- 
lion dollars' worth of outside property, 
is lodged in a building which, having 
been erected before the modern library 
movement began, is consistently out of 
date. 

Once in a while when a visitor from 
the east, who is interested in books, calls 
upon us, he begins to descant upon the 
good fortune of San Francisco in pos- 
sessing one of the ''great libraries" of 
the country. We are puzzled, and, if 
benevolent, accept him as harmless; but 
after a time he asks to be taken to this 
renowned institution, and we find he 
has been alluding to the Sutro library. 
Among those who know of our affairs 
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only through the Bureau of education 
statistics, there seems to be an idea that 
San Francisco really does possess such 
a library; but to us who know the 
musty warehouses where this agglom- 
eration of 200,000 books is stored, the 
very mention of the collection is pain- 
ful, for not only are the books now 
wholly inaccessible, but it is to be feared 
they will never benefit the student upon 
the Pacific Coast. 

Of another famous but equally inac- 
cessible collection, the Bancroft library, 
we have greater hopes, and indeed it 
would be good cause for humiliation if 
this really great library was suffered to 
be dispersed, or taken from us. 

Having thus briefly placed before you 
the features of our local affairs, which 
might with justice be urged against us 
by a critical observer, I turn with pleas- 
ure to notice the no less important **sil- 
ver lining" to this dark aspect, for I am 
not desirous of convincing you that the 
public library is a hopeless institution in 
California. On the contrary, I believe 
that no one making an impartial esti- 
mate of the situation can doubt that 
the next five years will see something 
analogous to a revolution in library 
conditions here in the farthest west. 
Changes of this kind do not spring forth 
full fledged at a moment's notice, but 
such has been the radical progress of 
library ideas in our public during the 
past few years that we have a basis for 
our confidence in the immediate future. 

We all remember the plight of the 
San Francisco Free public library not so 
long ago — unknown to the public, un- 
progressive, wholly quiescent. Com- 
pare that with its position today, when 
its influence permeates homes and 
schools alike. 

The energy which has brought that 
renewing of life has also called into ex- 
istence the library association of Cali- 
fornia, and I am not saying too much 
when I affirm that the growth of a new 
atmosphere in our library field has been 
entirely owing to the devotion of the 
two first presidents of our association. 

There is no reason for calling in ques- 
tion the character of this new move- 



ment in our library field because of the 
dissolution of institutions which were 
past rescue, rather does their extinction 
leave the ground clear for others which 
are capable. 

It requires no prophet to foretell the 
events which may be looked for here 
in the immediate future. The interest 
which has been awakened will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the construc- 
tion of modern buildings for the free 
public libraries in San Francisco and 
Oakland, for the university of Califor- 
nia library at Berkeley, and for the 
Mechanics' institute in San Francisco. 
Seemingly as an earnest of these a su- 
perb structure for the Leland Stanford 
jr. university library is already nearingr 
completion at Palo Alto. 

To mention a point of internal econ- 
omy it is gratifymg to note that some- 
thing of improvement has been effected 
even at Sacramento, since the governor 
instead of the legislature has been made 
responsible for the well-being of the li- 
brary. He will henceforth appoint the 
trustees. But it does seem strange that 
the one necessary qualification for the 
librarianship of the largest library in a 
supposedly enlightened state should be 
a record for participation in low-class 
politics. 

While, as an association, our legisla- 
tive proposals have met defeat, whether 
they aimed at establishing "traveling 
libraries" or a "copyright depository/' 
we have something to show for our ex- 
ertions in less ambitious lines. 

Since our organization four years 
ago, we have held our meetings regu- 
larly month by month, and have had 
many valuable papers presented before 
us. Some of these have been published 
in the Library journal and Public Li- 
braries, and others in our own publi- 
cations. 

Upon these publications I think we 
have a right to congratulate ourselves, 
and not the less because no other local 
association can show a series of this 
kind. Our third number will be issued 
as usual in May, and will be devoted to 
a Handbook of California libraries. 

We expect this year, moreover, to 
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contribute to a California number of 
Public Libraries, which will be sent 
broadcast over the state, and which will 
no doubt do much to stimulate interest 
in library questions. 

In addition to these efforts, I take 
pleasure in referring to the work which 
is being done on the Bibliography of 
California ordered by the association, 
and the committee hopes that by the 
end of the year it will be well advanced 
toward completion. 

Taking these things into considera- 
tion, I think our association has more 
than justified its existence. If the youth 
of this organization has shown promise, 
it remains for us individually and col- 
lectively to see that this expectation 
shall be fulfilled, for have we not all 
been stimulated in our efforts by the 
inspiration which has come from our 
meeting together? 

Need I say that it depends very much 
upon us librarians whether the new build- 
ings, to which we are looking forward, 
become realities, and that it depends 
upon us very much indeed what their 
character shall be. It depends upon us 
still more to remove from our state the 
reproach that there is so little material 
in it for the use of scholars. It de- 
pends upon us that the thousands of 
people living in remote districts may be 
reached by traveling libraries, and we 
must not cease in our efforts until what- 
•ever resources of books are in the state 
shall be exploited and laid open for 
those who read. 

Whatever policies nations may adopt, 
it is for us to fight for "expansion" and 
"the open door." 

The University of California Library 

Joseph C. Rowell, librarian Uoiversity of Cali- 

foroia,. Berkeley, Cal. 

The book collections of the more 
fully developed American universities 
substantially resemble each other in a 
striking manner. If one were to step 
into the libraries at Ann Arbor or Ith- 
aca, Princeton or Pennsylvania, Cam- 
bridge or New Haven, he would dis- 
cover differences rather apparent than 



real. The imposing edifices indeed are 
dissimilar, both as to outward form 
and as to interior arrangement. But 
he would find in all the same horde of 
scholars profoundly absorbed in their 
work: here, perchance, gathered in one 
immense reading hall, curiously and 
diversely tinted by rays streaming 
through some lofty memorial window 
as through a prism; there, scattered in 
smaller groups and secluded in numer- 
ous alcoves, illumined with silvery pure 
sunlight. He would find the many 
thousandsof tomes classified broadly in 
essentially the same manner, to meet 
the wants of students pursuing similar 
courses of research. Finally, he would 
recognize on their shelves the same 
standard editions of literatures past and 
present, the same cicerones through 
philosophic thought, the same guides 
and sources in natural and physical sci- 
ence. 

A family resemblance stamps them 
all, however much they vary in size and 
stature, or although they may have 
specialized in certain features owing to 
accidents of good fortune or to environ- 
ment; and they are provokingly but 
happily alike in their ««symmetry. 
Thus Pennsylvania points with undis- 
guised pride to that large excrescence 
which she terms Egyptology; the cock- 
ade of the French Revolution marks 
from afar the ruddy locks of Cornell; 
the architectural pile built by an Avery 
overshadows picturesquely the counte- 
nance of Columbia; while geology and 
Sanskrit form the bumps of self-esteem 
on the hard head of old Eli. 

California's state university library, 
with its scant 8o,ooov., can hardly be 
expected to differ markedly from sim- 
ilar collections elsewhere. While the 
university of California stands in the 
front rank of American institutions in 
respect to endowment, ability of its 
teachers, courses of instruction, and 
students, its library has not advanced 
with the same degree of rapidity; but 
the apportionment of its book funds in 
a certain fixed ratio, for different de- 
partments of knowledge represented 
in the faculty, annually for many years. 
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has resulted in a fairly symmetric 
growth. Limitation in amounts of 
money for expenditure has one advan- 
tage (?) — only the hest books are pur- 
chased. Therefore, if on the scientific 
and technical side there be fewer books 
than in older libraries, there is a smaller 
proportion of useless, dust-laden books; 
less rubbish. Old age may be decrepit 
and stagger under such load. 

But however disdainful of century- 
old science the utilitarian librarian of 
modern days may choose to be, how- 
ever slightingly he may refer to **bib- 
liothecal museums of the effete East," 
experience in an So.ooov. university li- 
brary, where solid and thorough re- 
search is attempted, inevitably leads to 
a very material change of view. Bau- 
meister and Iwan Miiller, Lanciani and 
Pauly, may be on the shelves, but how 
he will sometimes long for Graevius and 
Gronovius, and for that massive folio 
Vitruvius, fat with fine coppers. With 
what satisfaction does he open up naive 
Bayle and encyclopedic Diderot to the 
stranger who has sought vainly, in the 
Britannica and Chambers, for some cu- 
rious anecdote or whimsical project of 
Descartes. What envy seizes his soul 
when he recalls to mind the hundred 
thousands of ''original sources" in the 
continental collections, for want of a 
few of which some earnest researcher 
has run up, bang! against the bare wall 
of his own library, and dazedly has 
given over his quest. It takes a good 
deal of everything to make up a uni- 
versity library as well as a world. 

The university library is strong in 
philosophy, gathered by the aid of the 
sound judgment and discriminative 
taste of Prof. George H. Howison. Lu- 
cretius in every known edition, and 
flanked by a host of commentators, will 
soon be the pride of Prof. W. A. Merrill. 
A choice collection of the best books 
illustrating the relations of Spain to her 
possessions in the New World has been 
chosen by Prof. Bernard Moses. Math- 
ematics, physics, and chemistry are 
very complete in sets of periodical liter- 
ature Rabbi Dr Voorsanger proposes 
to establish in Berkeley the greatest 



Semitic collection in America, with 
4000V. (including a complete Bomberg 
Talmud) already on hand as a founda- 
tion; and with the recently established 
chairs of commerce and oriental lan- 
guages, a reasonably full collection of 
works on statistics, trade, on East Asian 
history and literature, will be in due time 
accumulated. 

There is one, and but one, sacred 
place in the library, where nor professor 
nor student may set foot save by per- 
mission of the chief librarian — the al- 
coves which contain Californiana and 
the published writings by Californians. 
For many years California literature — 
manuscripts, books, pamphlets, ephem- 
era of all kinds — has been indefatigably 
sought for; and since H. H. Bancroft 
ceased collecting a decade ago, sharp 
lookout has been kept for material of 
historical nature. The exhibit of books 
by California authors at the Chicago 
exposition was secured in one lump; 
but the greater portion, gathered assid- 
uously through long years by Robert E. 
Cowan, was presented by C. P. Hunt- 
ington. So the collection has become 
second only to the Bancroft library, 
which it does not duplicate to any great 
extent, and to which it really forms the 
supplement. A large proportion of the 
books, enriched with autographs, with 
inserted portraits, biographies, and au- 
tograph letters, is thus composed of 
unique copies. What delicate diplo- 
macy, what savage criticism, what 
wheedling ruses, have been employed 
to secure these autographs; these would 
form the most comically interesting 
chapter of the Reminiscences of a col- 
lector, which I shall never have the 
leisure to indite. 

From the beginning the open-door 
policy has been maintained, and stu- 
dents always have enjoyed free access 
to shelves — an education in itself, which 
privilege must necessarily be restricted 
after a fuller growth of the library. Li- 
brarians can recognize perhaps a thou- 
sand students who daily fill the rooms 
and alcoves, and linger at night until 
the dimmed electric lights remind that 
the hour of rest has arrived. But with 
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two or more tliousand students the 
problem becomes more intricate and 
perplexing, and an ''increase in our pos- 
sessions" may prove but an "inlet to 
new disquietudes/' 

At present the university of Califor- 
nia library, while not numerically the 
largest in the state, is certainly the 
most complete for scholarly purposes. 
It has nearly outgrown its home of the 
past 20 years, and will require more 
ample accommodations to be provided 
by the Phebe Hearst architectural 
scheme now maturing. The activity 
within our walls may be estimated by 
the order just sent to the printer for 
250,000 charging slips. 

New Library Building of Leland 

Stanford University 

Palo Alto, CaL 

Architecturally the library building 
will conform to the other buildings of 
the university. They are of San Jose 
sandstone, with trimmings of broken 
ashlar with a rough face and red tile 
roofs, the general motif of all the build- 
ings being found in the old Spanish 
missions of California. 

The library, which is alone to cost 
$320,000, is the gift of Thomas Wilton 
Stanford of Australia, a brother of the 
founder of the university. It, with the 
assembly hall, will form a part of the 
outer quad, which is destined to extend 
entirely around the one now in use. 
They face the avenue leading to Palo 
Alto, and, being pretentious buildings, 
tend to relieve the squatty appearance 
that the present structures bear from 
a distance. It is estimated that the 
library will be completed in time to be 
used by the graduating class of '99, and 
the assembly hall during the summer 
vacation. 

The library is 156 feet long, with a- 
maximum depth of 156 feet and a total 
height of 78 feet. The assembly hall is 
104 feet front, 132 feet deep, and 68 feet 
high. They are united in one structure, 
though without inner connection, and 
are joined to the main quadrangle by 
arcades 20 feet wide in front of the li- 



brary and 18 feet wide in front and 
at the side of the assembly hall. The 
arches of the front arcades, 10 in num- 
ber, are 24 and 12 foot spans respect- 
ively, supported by carved sandstone 
pillars. Over the middle arch of the 
first series will be two stone pedestals 
supporting carved lions, and between 
them will appear the inscription: 

18 — LIBRARY BUILDING — 98 

GIFT OF 
THOMAS WILTON STANFORD. 

The library will be entered by two 
main doors opening directly into the 
central reading room. This is 66. feet 
square. Facing the doors are three 
great marble arches, forming a division 
between the stack room and the main 
room. Under these arches are the mar- 
ble delivery desks, and at each side of 
this end of the room smaller arches lead 
to winding marble stairs and the bal- 
cony aloft. In the center of each flight 
is a book elevator running from the 
basement to the balcony. The main 
reading room. will seat 200 people The 
walls will be plastered, except for a 
5-foot Vermont marble wainscoting, 
and the floor will be covered with cork, 
thereby giving the required silence. 
The furnishings will be modeled after 
those of the British museum — tables 
seating four at a side, with a partition 
across the center and incandescents at 
every chair. In the daytime the light 
will come from a dome of amber glass 
40 feet in diameter, and from numerous 
windows. Over the marble arches and 
delivery desk are stained glass windows, 
with appropriate figures. 

Back of this main room is the stack 
room. It is as wide as the reading 
room and 70 feet deep. It is one and a 
half stories in height, but extends down 
into the basement. This room is liter- 
ally nothing but windows, and the light 
in both it and the reading room is su- 
perb. The book stacks will be adjust- 
able steel, triple-decked book cases, 
with an ultimate shelving capacity of 
250,000V. For the present, shelves for 
only 170.00OV. will be put in. 

At either side are large cataloging 
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and storing rooms, besides the office 
of the librarian and assistant librarian. 
The balcony extends all around the 
reading room, protected by an iron 
railing, and opens by handsome sand- 
stone arches into commodious seminary 
rooms, ^extending, without partitions, 
across the front, over the arcade, and to 
each side of the building. In these will 
be placed the special books of refer- 
ence of the history, economics, Ger- 
man, French, and several other depart- 
ments, together with convenient tables 
and chairs. These rooms will be open 
to students of these departments, 
whereas no one except the library at- 
tendants will have access to the stack 
room. The balcony will have a 5-foot 
wainscot of sandstone, and, with the 
carving about the stair entrances and 
stone pedestals every 20 feet for statu- 
ary, will be very handsome. 

This building will be^absolutely fire- 
proof, as the floors are unsupported 
concrete, of Ransome patent of twisted 
wire, held in the brick walls, and little 
or no wood was employed in its con- 
struction. 



The General Circulating Libraries 
of San Francisco 

George T. Clark, librarian Free public library, 
San Francisco 

In his admirable paper on the public 
libraries of San Francisco and the Pa- 
cific Coast, contributed to the Bureau of 
education's report of 1876. Mr Whit- 
aker gave so good an account of the 
founding and early history of the libra- 
ries then existing that it seems unneces- 
sary to say more upon that subject. 
Therefore, in fulfilling a request for a 
brief article upon the general circula- 
ting libraries of San Francisco, I shall 
attempt only to continue the narrative 
from the point where Mr Whitaker left 
it almost a quarter of a century ago. 
At that time, as he states, the principal 
libraries of the city, and hence of the 
Pacific Coast, were those of the Mercan- 
tile library association, the Odd Fel- 
lows* library association, and the Me- 
chanics' institute. In point of size the 



Mercantile was the largest, being cred- 
ited with 41,563V. on Jan. i, 1876, while 
each of the other libraries contained less 
than 30,ooov. The use of the respec- 
tive libraries, as indicated by the statis- 
tics of circulation, seems to have been 
about the same in each, varying only 
from an annual issue of 84,000V. by the 
Mercantile to 78,000V. by the Odd Fel- 
lows'; yet as stated by the paper above 
named, "the Mercantile library in its 
inception and design, in its member- 
ship, its functions, its influence, and in 
the estimation in which it is held by the 
public, is, more essentially than any 
other, the public library of San Fran- 
cisco." When these lines were written 
the library was in its zenith. Its collec- 
tion was the best in San Francisco ; it had 
the largest patronage, and included in 
its clientele the representative people 
of the city. On Jan. i, 1876, it had 2135 
members, of whom 1726 were subscrib- 
ing, and this at a time when dues were 
$ 1 2 per year. That the library has not 
continued in its growth and prosperity 
is due probably to several causes. The 
business depression which succeeded 
the collapse of the mining stocks' specu- 
lation, and the unsettled condition of 
affairs during the Kearney agitation, 
and the labor troubles, doubltless caused 
the loss of some subscribers; but in the 
opinion of close observers, men in a 
position to speak with authority, the first 
step in the downward path was taken 
with the closing of the shelves to the 
public in December, 1875. The library 
authorities, zealous in the preservation 
of the collection entrusted to their care, 
considered this action necessary by rea- 
son of occasional thefts and mutila- 
tions, evils concomitant with the use of 
libraries by all sorts and conditions of 
men for which the only sure remedy 
seems to be the drastic one of locking 
up the library and putting the key in 
some safe place where no one can find it. 
At the time of closing the shelves the 
members numbered 2135. During the 
ensuing year the number was reduced 
to 1958, and continued to decline with- 
out interruption until 1885,, when low 
water mark was touched with a mem- 
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bersiiip of 896. In December of this 
year the dues were reduced from Si 2 
to $6 per year, and the membership rose 
to 1033 on Jan. i, 1888. The circulation 
during this period fell off from 87,579V. 
in 1876 to 29,918V. in 1885. With the 
reduced income consequent on the loss 
of members, and reduction of dues, it 
became necessary to curtail expenses, 
and hence to make fewer purchases of 
books During the five years ending 
December. 1885, there were added from 
all sources only 445OV., an average of 
890 per year. Yet with the most eco- 
nomical administration it was found 
impossible to avoid a deficit. 

The committee appointed to nomi- 
nate officers for the year 1888 issued an 
address, containing among other state- 
ments the following: 

Perhaps in its zeal for the welfare of 
the Mercantile library association this 
committee may be overstepping the 
bounds of propriety in calling the at- 
tention of its members to the deplor- 
able condition of the institution. Its 
expenditures, now economically ad- 
ministered, exceed by far its receipts; 
so much so that the association at this 
time is in debt to the amount of about 
$6500. $3500 of which was incurred 
during the year just passed. 

With this state of affairs existing, it 
was apparent that some radical measures 
must be adopted if the library were to 
regain the position it had formerly oc- 
cupied Of the measures proposed the 
two which were given the most consid- 
eration were: First, consolidation with 
the Mechanics' institute; and, second, 
removal to another locality. 

In 1888 committees from the Mer- 
cantile library and the Mechanics' in- 
stitute met in conference, to consider 
the question of consolidation. The lat- 
ter institution was on a good financial 
basis and was steadily gaining in mem- 
bership. It could afford to be inde- 
pendent, and the best offer it would 
make was the acceptance of the Mer- 
cantile members on the same terms as 
its own. and the assumption of the Mer- 
cantile's liabilities ($15,000) in return 
for a deed to its property, valued at 



more than $200,000. The offer was not 
accepted on the ground that it would 
result in a complete loss of identity on 
the part of the Mercantile library asso- 
ciation with no adequate return. The 
second proposition was next consid- 
ered. At a meeting held Sept^ 2, 1888, 
seven ex- presidents were present to 
confer with the trustees. 

The sentiment of the meeting was 
strongly in favor of the continuance of 
a separate corporate existence, and a 
change of locality. Before any definite 
measures to effect the change were 
taken, however, a new board of trus- 
tees came into office, and the matter of 
consolidation was again agitated. A 
committee of one was appointed to se- 
cure a proposal from the Mechanics'^ 
institute, and the previous offer of ab- 
sorption was repeated. Finally, to set- 
tle the question of remedy before the 
patient should succumb, the two propo- 
sitions, consolidation and removal^ 
were submitted to a vote of the mem- 
bers. The former received 82 votes^ 
while 338 were cast for a new site and 
building. The old building and lot were 
sold to the Pacific telephone and tele- 
graph company for $157,000, and a lot 
was purchased on the corner of Golden 
Gate and Van Ness avenues for $70,000. 
Work on the new building was com- 
menced Oct. 29, 1890. 

The association continued to occupy 
the old quarters under a lease, and ex- 
pected to remain there until the new 
building was completed. By an over- 
sight the lease was allowed to expire 
without notice of renewal being given^ 
and it became neces.sary to vacate in 
June. 1 89 1, six months before the new 
building was ready. Temporary quar- 
ters were secured at 303 Larkin street, 
and hither were taken a few of the books^ 
the current magazines and newspapers,, 
while the bulk of the library was stored 
in temporary receptacles in the new 
building. The new building cost about 
$100,000, and to complete and furnish 
it the association was forced to nego- 
tiate a loan of $75,000. The library 
opened in its new quarters February 6, 
1892. The period of transition from 
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the old to the new had caused the mem- 
bership to dwindle to a total of 713, 
but great hopes for the future were 
based upon the attractiveness of the 
commodious, well-lighted and hand- 
some halls which were to be the library's 
future home. These hopes have not 
been fully realized. 

The institution is hampered by a de- 
gree of inaccessibility which has seri- 
ously affected it both in the number of 
its members and in the income from 
the upper floors of the building, which 
were designed for renting purposes. 
The last report at hand (1898) shows a 
membership of 978, and a circulation 
for the year of 40,272V. The library is 
not self-supporting, and that the mort- 
gage has not been foreclosed is due to 
the heroic efforts of the Ladies auxil- 
iary, and to private gifts. It is sad to 
relate that such a noble institution has 
fallen upon such evil days. The pio- 
neer institution of its kind in San Fran- 
cisco, established by private enterprise 
at a time when there was little to con- 
tribute to healthful recreation or intel- 
lectual life, it has exercised a potent 
influence for the moral and mental wel- 
fare of the community. In view of 
what it has been, one cannot but hope 
that some plan will be devised which 
will insure for it a future unharassed 
by financial cares, and will perpetuate 
its honored name. 

Odd Fellows' library 

In Mr Whitaker's paper the Odd 
Fellows' library was named as the sec- 
ond among the leading libraries of the 
city. It contained at that time about 
27,ooov. and had an annual circulation 
of nearly 8o,ooov. The use of the li- 
brary continued to increase until 1879, 
when a maximum circulation of 107,- 
512V. was reached. Membership in the 
association was restricted to Odd Fel- 
lows and their families. Eighteen of 
the city lodges subscribed to its sup- 
port, paying a per capita of $2 per year 
for each of their members. Beginning 
with 1881 the number of contributing 
lodges gradually declined. A special 
committee on library economy had been 



appointed to inquire into the affairs of 
the library, and ascertain, if possible, 
some method by which the pro rata 
could be reduced. The recommenda- 
tions of this committee, submitted in 
its report of Jan. 12, 1880, were to the 
effect that no further reduction in ex- 
penses was feasible, and the only relief 
obtainable was in securing the aid of 
all the city lodges. This aid was not 
only not forthcoming, but on the other 
hand several of the contributing lodges 
withdrew their support, leaving the 
finances of the library in such a plight 
that on May 5, 1883, the trustees voted 
to close the doors oiF the institution on 
and after July I of that year. The li- 
brarian wrote his valedictory, and prep- 
arations were made to carry the resolu- 
tions into effect. Some way out of the 
wilderness was discovered, however, for 
the resolution was reconsidered before 
the time for closing arrived, and the li- 
brary remained open. On the comple- 
tion of the new building erected by the 
Order, at the corner of Market and 
Seventh streets, the library was removed 
from its old home on Montgomery 
street. It was reopened in the new 
place on Christmas day, 1885. Except 
in the matter of accommodations the 
library was not bettered by the change; 
the process of decay had set in, and 
was destined to continue without inter- 
ruption until the end. Lodge after 
lodge withdrew, until but six remained 
steadfast; the income suffered gradual 
diminution, and the circulation declined 
from 107,512 for 1878-9 to about 20,000 
for the year ending May, 1897. It was 
finally decided to discontinue the li- 
brary, sell its contents, and dissolve the 
association. Announcement of this de- 
cision was made in February. 1898. The 
library co'ntained upwards of 40,ooov., a 
large proportion of which were stand- 
ard works in the various branches of 
knowledge. Napoleon's Egypt, Kings- 
borough's Mexican antiquities. Dug- 
dale's Monasticon Anglicanum, fine 
sets of periodicals and society transac- 
tions, and an unusually large number 
of scarce Americana were among the 
treasures offered for sale. The choicest 
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portions of the library were disposed 
of at private sale, the other libraries of 
the city, notably the San Francisco 
Public library, being among the large 
purchasers. The remainder was sold at 
auction, the sales continuing until mid- 
summer, when the last book was sold, 
and the Odd Fellows* library of San 
Francisco ceased to be. 

Mechanics' institute 

After this chronicle of financial strin- 
gency, gradual decline, and final disso- 
lution, it is a pleasure to turn to the last 
of Mr Whitaker's leading libraries, the 
Mechanics' institute, which has had a 
career of almost continuous prosperity, 
and which is on such a firm financial 
basis that no clouds obscure its horizon. 

While the membership of the Mer- 
cantile library was gradually declining, 
that of the Mechanics* institute was 
steadily gaining in numbers. In 1881 
the latter had 1537 members, possessed 
30,207V ,and reported that year a circu- 
lation of 47,550V. The last printed re- 
port (March i, 1898) records a member- 
ship of 4385, shows the number of 
volumes in the library to be 76.595V., 
and a, circulation for the year of 186,- 
189V. The library still remains in the 
Post street quarters, which have been its 
home for so long a time. Its increasing 
bulk and membership have required an 
expansion to almost the extreme limits 
of the building. The need of a new 
building better fitted for library pur- 
poses is much felt. It is a tradition 
that the library is particularly strong 
in works on the industrial arts, but this 
strength apparently has not been main- 
tained of late years. In the desire to get 
and retain subscribers, popular books 
are the ones which have been most lib- 
erally supplied, and the institution has 
in a measure departed from the lines 
originally laid down. This course seems 
to be the result of circumstances rather 
than a deliberate change in the policy 
of the institution. Now that the li- 
brary situation in the city seems to 
be clarifying, the position and future 
course of each institution will no doubt 
be clearly defined. 



Public library 

When Mr Whitaker's paper was writ- 
ten nearly 25 years ago. there was no 
free public library in San Francisco, 
nor, for that matter, in the state of Cali- 
fornia. There was no law permitting 
the use of public funds for their main- 
tenance. In 1876 the question of es- 
tablishing a free library was agitated, 
and after collecting all available infor- 
mation on such institutions a public 
meeting was held to consider the propo- 
sition. A committee was appointed to 
draft a bill to be introduced in the leg- 
islature authorizing the establishment 
of a public library in San Francisco. 
After its introduction the bill was 
amended to apply to all incorporated 
cities and towns in the state. It became 
a law March 18, 1878. It was known as 
the Rogers' act, from the Hon. George 
H. Rogers, who was one of the leaders 
in the movement. The board of trustees 
named by the act met and organized in 
April following. No funds were avail- 
able until January, 1879. Pacific hall, on 
Bush street, near Kearney, was secured 
as a temporary home for the library, 
books were purchased and shelved, pe- 
riodicals subscribed for, and the library 
was opened for use June 7, 1879. Owing 
to the meager appropriation and the 
scant supply of books none were loaned 
during the first year, or until July 19, 
1880. 

The Rogers' act proved to be defect- 
ive in some of its provisions, and at the 
following session of the legislature it 
was superseded by the present library 
law, which became effective April 26, 
1880. The library remained on Bush 
street until the autumn of 1888, when it 
was removed to rooms in the Larkin 
street wing of the new City hall. The 
patronage had been declining for several 
years, but the tide changed with the re- 
moval, and the usefulness of the library 
has been steadily increasing from that 
time. In 1893 another move was made 
to the quarters now occupied, in the 
northeast wing of the same building. 
Although leaving much to be desired in 
the matter of space, arrangement, light, 
and ventilation, the present accommo- 
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dations are vastly superior to the ones 
previously enjoyed. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when a new building will 
become an imperative necessity, and 
at no very distant day. 

During recent years the progress of 
the library has been marked. An en- 
lightened board of trustees has removed 
all needless restrictions upon the ac- 
cessibility of the books, and has sought 
in every way possible to extend the use- 
fulness of the institution and thereby 
more fully justify its existence. Five 
branch libraries have been established 
and a sixth is shortly to be opened. 
Each is provided with a good store of 
popular books, reference works and pe- 
riodicals, and is practically a complete 
working library in itself, with the main 
collection to draw upon when its own 
resources prove insufficient. The pres- 
ent number of volumes in the library is 
1 1 1,850, of which number 14,000 are in 
the branch libraries. The number of 
borrowers is 25,000, and the circulation 
of books for home use during the year 
ending June 30, 1898, was 415,000. 

Such in brief is the recent history of 
the general circulating libraries of San 
Francisco. The period covered has wit- 
nessed the birth of a new institution, a 
marked growth in another, a decline in 
a third, and the dissolution of a fourth. 
A close study of the statistics of the 
Mercantile library and the Mechanics' 
institute indicates that the loss of one 
has been the gain of the other. That 
the Odd Fellows' library suffered from 
the establishment of the public library 
is evident from the decreased use made 
of it from the date the latter was 
opened. What the future has in store 
for the survivors is yet to be seen. But 
whatever it may be, the subscription li- 
braries should be gratefully remem- 
bered for the benefits they have con- 
ferred upon society in the past. 



The Sutro Library 

Ellen Armstrong Weaver, Sutro library, San 
Francisco 

When the gigantic project of driving 
the Sutro tunnel under the Comstock 
lode was accomplished in 1879, Adolph 
Sutro, the man who originated the en- 
terprise and carried it to its successful 
conclusion, planned on a grand scale a 
modern mecca for tourists, scholars, 
and the people of San Francisco, which 
was to be placed on the margin of the 
Pacific ocean. This beautiful creation 
of his brain included the Cliff house, 
with its matchless outlook over the wa- 
ters of the Western sea, with, near at 
hand, the tumultuous sea-lion colony on 
the rocks jutting from the ocean; the 
Sutro baths — a palace of iron and glass, 
anchored to the shelving cliff; Sutro 
heights — twenty acres of sand-dunes 
transformed into groves and flower- 
fringed walks; but the crowning glory 
of this shrine of pleasure and profit was 
to be a fine library building constructed 
on the plan of the British Museum li- 
brary, and supplied with every book 
needful for scholars. This was to be 
located in a recess of the hills near the 
site of the affiliated colleges of the uni- 
versity of California, against a back- 
ground of pines, cypress, and acacia 
trees. 

To this purpose Mr Sutro gave time, 
thought, and money with unsparing 
zeal, but the failing health of his last 
years prevented this, his dearest hope» 
from being consummated before he died 
on Aug. 8, 1898. With his life passed 
the romantic vision of the Sutro library, 
but 220.000 books and manuscripts rise 
tier on tier, thought on thought, as an 
enduring monument to his high ideals. 

This collection, rankine fourth among 
American libraries, is of great historical, 
scientific and archaeological interest. 
It is a bibliomaniac's and scholar's li- 
brary, primarily, owing to its great 
ranges of unexplored material — a **true 
fissure" vein, where a miner for thought- 
nuggets may discover "many a quaint 
and curious volume of forgotten lore.*' 
Its great practical strength lies in works 
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on mechanics, natural sciences, Mexi- 
can and Spanish books and manuscripts, 
books and files connected with the his- 
tory of journalism, and curiosa of many 
kinds. 

The collection was begun in 1883. A 
year later 335 cases of books, gathered 
by Mr Sutro and his staff of English 
and German experts, reached San Fran- 
cisco. This nucleus was placed tem- 
porarily on ranges in the upper floor of 
107 Battery street, where it still awaits 
the march of events. .Later on, acces- 
sions came from the libraries of the 
Duke of Dahlberg, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the Duke of Sunderland, and from 
Dr Clay's library near Manchester, Eng- 
land. From the monastery of Buxeim 
and the Royal state library of Munich, 
which latter had absorbed the libraries 
of all the monasteries of Bavaria be- 
sides other valuable works, came a rich 
accession of 4000 incunabula, said to be 
one of the best collections in existence. 

The incoming tide of books, manu- 
scripts, etchings, engravings and scrolls 
was so great that an overflow became 
necessary to Montgomery block, where 
a large branch is housed at the present 
time. 

When the monasteries were confis- 
cated in Mexico, whole libraries fell 
into the hands of the government. A 
National library was at this time estab- 
lished in the City of Mexico, and many 
duplicates and other works not claimed 
by the state found their way to book- 
dealers. Mr Sutro afterwards described 
to a friend his experience in visiting a 
warehouse in the City of Mexico, about 
1889. where he walked **waist-deep" in 
stacks of books, and. realizing their im- 
portance, purchased the entire lot of 
old Spanish books and manuscripts. 

In the Orient Mr Sutro bought a 
Semitic library, Persian, Arabic, Sans- 
crit, and Japanese manuscripts and 
books, which have never been pro- 
nounced upon by scholars. The Hebrew 
collection includes about 300 printed 
books and 187 scrolls and manuscripts. 
Many of these books are incunabula, 
and are valuable as such. The gem of 
this collection is a Yeaman manuscript 



of the Medrash Hagadol of the eleventh 
century, the only complete copy known 
to exist. It is of incalculable value, and 
is the treasure, par excellence, of the 
library. 

Books of science and travel are scat- 
tered throughout the two branches of 
the library, promising rich returns to 
the investigator. The classics fill sev- 
eral ranges German literature includes 
the classics, historians, and some inter- 
esting volumes in old German, printed 
in blinding text that gives the impres- 
sion there must be something worth 
searching for, else it would npt be so 
carefully veiled from the ken of ordi- 
nary mortals. The French ranges are 
rich in 92V. of the Moniteur universel, 
relating to current history in the time 
of the French revolution, the earliest 
date being 1790. There is a fascinating 
French quarto, date 1628, on the art of 
fencing — L'Espee — embellished with 
fine steel engravings of the art and its 
votaries in heroic attitudes, and an as- 
trological chart indicating under what 
sign of the zodiac it is wise to stand in 
order to make a thrust at an opponent 
with the best hope of success. Under 
the head of art there is a choice collec- 
tion of Louvre prints, and copies of 
originals in the British museum, Dres- 
den gallery, National library in Paris, 
a portfolio of Italian and Sicilian art, 
published by Griggs & Sons, Pompeiian 
and Herculanean art reproduced in 
color by Zahn; Journal of Indian art, 
published by Griggs, engravings and 
woodcuts by old masters, reproduced 
in facsimile under direction of Dr Fred 
Lippmann, and a fine series of engrav- 
ings and etchings on industrial art and 
architecture. Picturesque Journeys 
through Sicily and Malta, with sepia- 
washed copperplate engravings, Jean 
Houel, 1 789, is a feast for the eye There 
may be nothing especially unique in 
the department through which we have 
skimmed, but there is enough cream on 
every shelf to feed the brains of Cali- 
fornia genius and rouse the ghost of 
originality to leave the shades and come 
to action. 

A browse through the English de- 
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partment offers pastures green to book 
lovers. The enthusiasm and abandon 
of a bibliomaniac on a tour of discovery 
in the Sutro library is equal to all the 
pleasures of the chase combined. The 
Religion of nature, by WoUaston, we 
handle reverently when we learn that 
Ben Franklin's own hands set the type, 
when he was a compositor working at 
the case in Palmer's printing office in 
London, 1726. A quaint Elizabethan 
song book, printed by Wm. Byrd in 
1589, is most fetching, with its Songs 
of sundrie natures. 

Of Bibles there are a goodly number 
in all languages, in manuscript and 
print. There is a ponderous old Vine- 
gar Bible from the celebrated collectioii 
of John Dent, printed by John Baskett 
in 1 71 7, and sometimes called Basketful 
of printers* errors. The type is perfect, 
and steel engravings of exquisite fine- 
ness illustrate the pages. It is little 
wonder that it was impossible to sup- 
press the edition in spite of errors. A 
Breeches Bible, celebrated because of 
the announcement that Adam and Eve 
made to themselves breeches rather 
than fig-leaf aprons, is bound in calf, 
with brass corners, and has reached the 
ripe age of 284 years. Charles IFs own 
copy of the Prayer-book and Psalms, 
is bound in oak. richly carved and 
clasped with royal arms wrought in 
brass. James I's own copy of the Psalms, 
also bound in oak, elaborately carved 
and clasped with the royal crest, is said 
to be the very book given by the Earl 
of Sunderland to Charles II as he en- 
tered Temple Bar in 1660, after the 
Restoration. In the cover of the vol- 
ume is a printed slip bearing this odd 
couplet: 

"Buy, reade and judge; 
The price do not grudge; 
It will do thee more pleasure 
Than twice so much treasure." 

A trio of royal missals is completed 
with George Ill's Prayer-book and 
Psalter, a folio bound in blue morocco, 
bordered with gold tracings, with the 
royal arms in gold on the covers. It is 
a fine copy, ruled throughout with red 
lines, with a brilliant front of St Paul's 



cathedral. It carries its age of 133 
years remarkably well, nor do there 
seem to be any royal thumb-marks upon 
this direct inheritance from England's 
royal household. 

There is great historical value in the 
old Bailey court proceedings, and 
among the 20.000 pamphlets relating to 
the Commonwealth times is a perfect 
old Diurnal, giving a contemporary ac- 
count of the execution of Charles I. 

We find also a set of the Gentleman's 
magazine, covering a period of 100 
years; the library of the secretary of 
the London Chemical society; a collec- 
tion of parliamentar}'^ documents and 
proceedings dating from the year looo 
A. D. and extending to our own times, 
once the property of Lord Macaulay, 
and used by him in writing his histo- 
ries, and the codified laws of England 
from Lord Cairns' library. 

The Shakespeare collection, although 
limited, is of high quality. It includes 
a set of the first four folios, printed in 
1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, all the publi- 
cations of the Shakespeare society^ and 
a large quantity of miscellaneous Shake- 
speariana. In addition to the com- 
plete first folio in the set there is a cu- 
rious old stray, without history or ante- 
cedents, a fragmentary edition of a first 
folio, bought as a tangled mass of leaves 
from a London bookseller and' patched 
up and restored until eighteen complete 
plays have shapen themselves together. 
The precious complete first folio of the 
set is in fairly good condition — as first 
folios go at this epoch of their history; 
a few pages were missing which have, 
been supplied by facsimiles. This copy 
evidently went through the great Lon- 
don fire, and its edges still show the 
marks of that ordeal. A special provi- 
dence seems to have rescued The tem- 
pest and The merry wives of Windsor 
just before the hungry flames had passed 
the margin line. 

In this collection is the original rent- 
roll of Shottery Medow, Stratford-on- 
Avon, written on 16 leaves of vellum in 
a fine old English hand. It is interest- 
ing to trace the names of Thomas 
Combes, Joe Smart, and Bartol Hatha- 
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way, old family names in the great 
dramatist's family. This choice bit of 
Shakespeariana left England under a 
strong protest from the literary world. 

The department most interesting to 
Californians is the Spanish collection, 
bearing, as it does, on the early history 
of Mexico and of the Pacific Coast, and 
being largely made up of documents 
which have never been critically exam- 
ined. There is much concerning the 
-early history of conquest and explora- 
tion pertaining to this coast, and from 
these books several valuable documents 
have already been published, both in the 
original and in translations. The Geo* 
graphical society of the Pacific has 
drawn from this source valuable histor- 
ical material. From one of these books 
we first learned of the rescue and re- 
turn to Mexico of the wrecked people 
of the San Augustine, a vessel which 
was wrecked in 1596 somewhere be- 
tween Pt Reyes and Bolinas bay. The 
History of printing in Mexico, the orig- 
inal Constitution of the university of 
Mexico, and an early work on the Gov- 
ernors of Mexico, are of value in trac- 
ing the development of Spanish- Ameri- 
can civilization in our sister republic. 
A manuscript copy of the report and 
diary of Don Maguil Costanso, royal 
engineer of the land expedition which 
left San 'Diego July 14. 1769, in search 
of the port of Monterey, the very ex- 
pedition which discovered the match- 
less bay of San Francisco on Nov. i, 
1769. is of inestimable value. 

There are doubtless many other treas- 
ures among these old Spanish books 
which will richly reward research. 
Everything relating to this coast should 
be most religiously preserved for the 
sake of the light which may yet fall 
upon the dim pages of its history. 

Incunabula are largely represented by 
the press of Peter Schoeffer, printer, in 
1468. There are well preserved speci- 
mens from the press of Guttenberg, 
Caxton. and Elrich Zell, the master of 
Caxton, and a rare specimen of early 
printing in Roman letters by Nicholas 
Jason. 

There is a full score of illuminated 



manuscripts on vellum and paper, 
the work of painstaking monks, who 
wrought their hearts into the superbly 
finished and exquisitely colored mis- 
sals. Bibles, catechisms, and books on 
philosophy and tradition. It would be 
of exceeding interest to trace the his- 
tory of several ponderous chant-books, 
with huge unstemmed notes, the initial 
letter of every chant being a veritable 
work of art. Many an old cloister has 
yielded up its treasures to enrich the 
Sutro library. 

Under date of June, 1892, Prof. Burr, 
of Cornell, wrote to Mr Sutro: 

It is, I think, beyond all comparison 
the best collection in America, both as 
to numbers and as to quality of the 
books of the fifteenth century, and I 
gravely doubt if it has any rival this 
side of the Atlantic for its literature 
of the sixteenth century. Rare books 
which I have never seen before you 
have doubly, trebly, and sometimes 
quadruply. on your shelves. 

After a day's browsing among the 
books, there comes a strong conviction 
that Andrew D. White, former presi- 
dent of Cornell university, was fully 
justified in ranking this library, with its 
huge mass of rare and costly books, 
representing every branch of science, 
literature, and art. as fourth in value in 
the United States. There is enough 
in the Sutro library to attract serious 
scholars, and to whet their appetites in 
a research for data with which to work 
out the world's problems, and to labor 
for the development of that higher 
thought on this coast, which was the 
daydream of its founder. 

The Bancroft Library— A Sketch* 

Joseph C. Rowell, librarian University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Darkness! Swing open those iron 
shutters, boy! Ah! with the revivify- 
ing light the still, stale air seems to 

* Fuller information regarding the growth, scope, and 
contents of this remarkable collection is to be found in 
Hubert Howe Bancroft's Literary industries (a most inter- 
esting autobiography); and in the chapters on Central 
American, Mexican, and Caiifornian literature in his Es- 
says and miscellany. Appreciations are to be found in 
Mrs F. H. Apponyi's Libraries of California also in the 
Caiifornian, Dec, 1882, by Frances Fuller Victor, and in 
the Overland. March. 1895. by J. J. Peatfield. 
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change to an atmosphere laden with 
ozone, that aroma familiar to book-lov- 
ers who lock up their treasures in cup- 
boards, a perfume distilled from the spir- 
its of dead authors, strangely mingled 
with musk and birch. It affects me 
like a tomb — this Bancroft library; and, 
as the blackness of night gradually 
lightens through dim dusk to cheering, 
full-orbed day, one can almost detect 
fugitive ghosts vanishing into yonder 
recesses. Like a Mexican tomb, com- 
pletely tenanted; not a vacant space; 
with here and there a heap of musty 
tomes piled heedlessly on bare floors to 
afford shelf room for some later, more 
aristocratic and highly esteemed cada- 
ver. 

Just within the threshhold, we notice 
not a mote dancing in the sunbeams 
now freely streaming in; we hesitate 
to penetrate the sacred precincts and 
imprint a profane footstep on the layer 
of microscopic dust-particles, as Flind- 
ers Petrie might momentarily pause be- 
fore some newly opened sepulchre of 
the Pharaohs in the pyramid of Illahun. 

But the hireling scribe cannot indulge 
his fancy; he must enter. With a wide- 
encircling glance he views the volumi- 
nous sets ranged tier above tier, peril- 
ously high, around the walls; the vista 
of presses holding immense folios of 
plates, maps, newspapers; the tables 
bending (they have long since ceased 
to groan) under heavy loads of books 
and papers, agglomerated pellmell. A 
bookish instinct tells him that "he 
whom he seeks is not here," and he 
speedily ascends to the upper story, 
there perchance to find his quest. 

A wall of books again surrounds, thou- 
sands of them, well-ordered, neatly ar- 
ranged in alphabetical rank. Not such 
books as one might look upon in the col- 
lections of Tilden or Avery or Brayton 
Ives — lustrous in polished calf, glinting 
with golden filigree — but plain every- 
day public library books, their pristine 
gloss and beauty sadly dimmed through 
much thumbing by diligent readers. At 
least so they appear. But on closer 
examination one sees they are not com- 



mon library books; decidedly uncom- 
mon, on the contrary. 

Here stand Alaman and Alegre, An- 
son and Apianus (Cosmographia, 1575^ 
with movable maps), Beechey, Belcher 
Barcia, Bernal Diaz, Bustamente, Cavo^ 
Clavigero, Duflot de Mofras, Esqueme- 
ling (with tremendously fine portraits 
of the buccaneering devils), Gage (five 
editions), Gemelli-Careri, Gomara, Las 
Casas (Descriptio 1664, with curious 
coppers), Kotzebue, Lewis and Clarke 
(original edition), Pattie (Narrative^ 
1833, excessively rare), Solis, Venegas, 
Villasefior, and thousands more of rare 
books and still rarer pamphlets reward 
our inquisition, mostly in their original 
covers of leather, cloth, or flimsy paper^ 
and all — all descriptive or historical of 
that portion of God's footstool we call 
Western North America. 

We are at the end of the alphabet, on 
the bottom shelf on the north wall, and 
on raising up a glance at the next com- 
partment reveals the fact that we stand 
at the entrance to the sanctum sancto- 
rum. The books look down upon us 
with a haughty, Spanish disregard, in- 
scrutable in the faded gilding of their 
titles — a challenge which the eager bib- 
liographer leaps forward to accept. 

The trembling hand avidiously seizes 
on Acosta (Novus orbis, picked up in 
that miserable bookstall on the plaza of 
Burgos); on Davila Padilla; on Espi- 
nosa and Arricivita (won only after a 
bitter struggle at Puttick and Simp- 
son's); on Molina's Vocabulario, 1571; 
on Oviedo (Cronico, 1547, with curious 
cuts), Palou (Relacion, 1787) Philopo- 
nus (Navigatio, 1621), Villagra (poetical 
Historia, 1610) — but in slow succession. 
We turn the leaves of these ponderous 
tomes reverently; we trifle not with 
these "grave and reverend" dignitaries; 
as we reluctantly and tenderly replace 
one folio the half-suppressed sigh is 
masked by a joyous exclamation with 
which some new treasure trove is 
greeted. 

Come forward, thou little snip of a 
volume; who art thou, pushed back al- 
most out of sight? By heavens! The 
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Doctrina Christiana, Mexico, 1546* — 
oh, delight of my eyes! — and beauti- 
fully dressed in pale yellow levant by 
Jenkins and Cecil. Devoutly I thank 
the providence which sewed my pockets 
up ere I entered this deserted edifice, 
for verily, otherwise, I might not de- 
part guiltless. And here are the Cali- 
fornia incunabula, five of the extant six 
printed before 1840, modest, thin-bodied 
shapes — four probably unique! And 
here are ten fat bundles stoutly wrapped 
in manilla paper — bless me! all manu- 
scripts relating to the acquisition of 
Texas, unknown to historian, uncollated, 
uncalendared even, not mentioned in 
any printed account of the Bancroft 
collection. 

And other thousands of manuscripts: 
Zumarraga's Pastoral, 1534; the nine 
priceless volumes of Thomas O. Lar- 
kin*s records and correspondence at 
Monterey; Alvarado's narrative, slowly 
penned during feeble health in the dull 
hamlet of San Pablo; Bandini's chron- 
icle, persuasively distrained from his 
unwilling widow in dusty Los Angeles; 
the pathetic record of the venerable 
and ever-courteous Gen. Sutter, dic- 
tated in his last moments in Litiz, Penn- 
sylvania; the personal memoirs by 
hundreds of pioneers who helped to 
establish states on these western shores; 
the invaluable Historia by Gen. Val- 
lejo, drawn forth through innocent arti- 
fices by the genial, subtle Cerruti, who 
played with delicate touch upon the un- 
responsive chords of this portly seig- 
neur of Lachryma Montis; and the vol- 
umes collected by Judge Hayes, illus- 
trated with inserted photographs and 
views of inestimable worth, one contain- 
ing manuscripts by Padres Serra and 
Lasuen. 

We sometimes speak of the soul of a 
book. Ah, if the souls of these books 
had but tongues, what strange, romantic, 
incredible tales could they narrate! 

This imperial folio of Gregory's Mo- 
ralia, on vellum, illuminated, delicately 

•The earliest book printed in America is supposed to 
have been the Escala Espiritual, Mexico. iS36. but no 
copy is extant. The first book still extant is the Manual 
de Adultos. 1540: and only eight books, at most, preceded 
the Doctrina of 1S46. 



adorned, penned by some patient, tire- 
less monastic hand in the south of 
Germany; a love-gift by the abbot to 
some Spanish ecclesiastic of high sta- 
tion; the precious freight of some frail 
caravel westward across the stormy 
waters of the Atlantic; immured for two 
centuries within some quiet sanctuary 
in New Spain; the prize of some pilfer- 
ing sacristan; the booty of bibliophile 
Andrade; sold on credit to Maximilian; 
carried muleback with a thousand un- 
happy companions to Vera Cruz, and 
hastily shipped to a dingy Leipzig auc- 
tion room; the cynosure of a score of 
anxious bidders; and, finally, back 
again over sea and land to its present 
seclusion on the foggy edge of sunny 
California. Where next? 

The collections of Andrade, Ramirez, 
Squier,Elwood Evans, Alphonse Pinart, 
Castro, Cushing. Brantz Mayer, Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg, Placido Vega, and 
others, are stored in the unpretentious 
brick building far out on Valencia street, 
San Francisco. They were gathered 
with infinite patience, unwearied search, 
lavish expenditure, and in times propi- 
tious to the collector of such material, 
but now forever gone. For ten long 
years these precious books and codices 
have languished, imprisoned in the dark, 
unread, unheeded, untouched save by 
moth or worm. Ten unproductive 
years! Their enlightened owner has 
utilized their resources in the full ac- 
complishment of his prodigious task; 
nor will to him ever return the desire 
to open those familiar pages again. 
Where next? 

May a beneficent Providence preserve 
this unrivaled collection intact, and 
place it in such public charge as will 
ensure its perpetuity, increase, and com- 
pletion for all ages. 



The Smaller Libraries of California 

W. p. Kimball, San Francisco, Cal. 

In the wake of the California Argo- 
nauts came one with a divining rod, 
pointing to wealth of a finer and more 
enduring nature than that they sought. 
In a school report, on which has gath- 
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ered the California dust of nearly half 
a century, stands his name — John G. 
Marvin, state school superintendent. 
Write it in the annals of the state in 
letters of light: There is no more ef- 
fective mode of disseminating useful 
knowledge than through the medium of 
school libraries, he said. In i86i and 
1862 his words were reiterated. 

Again, in 1863, Supt. John Swett 
most strongly urged the immediate 
adoption of an efficient system of libra- 
ries for schools, alluding to the bene- 
ficial results achieved in several eastern 
states, and quoting those forceful words 
of Horace Mann: No one thing will 
contribute more to intelligent reading 
in our schools than a well-selected li- 
brary; and, through intelligence, the 
library will also contribute to rhetorical 
ease, grace, and expression. Wake up 
a child to a consciousness of power and 
beauty and you might as easily confine 
Hercules to a distaff, or bind Apollo 
to a treadmill, as to confine his spirit 
within the mechanical round of a school- 
room wheresuch mechanism still exists. 

It is difficult in these days to imagine 
the prevailing conditions of youthful 
California. In the place of society were 
chaotic hordes of reckless men from 
many lands whose one object was gold. 
Civilization lay far beyond the Rockies, 
and the means of communicating with 
it were few and poor, and beset with 
danger. Naturally to these throngs 
California meant only a place in which 
to seek a fortune; but after i860 there 
slowly dawned the realization that life 
under settled conditions in this new 
state would be inviting, that homes 
would be established, education hon- 
ored, and society permanently organ- 
ized. 

This growing consciousness of stabil- 
ity in the social organization so affected 
the public mind, that during the session 
of tne legislature of 1866 the library 
bill, drafted by Supt. Swett, became a 
law without opposition. 

The prominent feature of the meas- 
ure was the obligation laid upon all 
boards of school trustees, and city 
boards of education, to annually spend 



a specified sum of money for library 
books, the requirement being that 
10 per cent of the apportionment of 
the state fund — afterwards changed to 
coun^ty fund — with a maximum limit of 
$50, should thus be used. If trustees 
neglected or refused to purchase the 
books, it was made the duty of the 
county superintendent to expend said 
fund. A list of books was adopted by 
the state board of education for selec- 
tions; no sectarian books were allowed; 
residents were allowed use of the libra- 
ries upon payment of certain moderate 
fees; the entire control of the library was 
placed in the hands of the district trus- 
tees as other school property, and it 
was to be kept in the schoolhouse when 
practicable. 

The provision of the statue providing 
for the expenditure for the library in 
the locality where it was to be used, the 
district, proved an important one. It 
gave freedom, within prescribed limits, 
to each district to exercise its own 
choice. Such freedom naturally cre- 
ates and maintains interest in this sub- 
ject, as surely as the contrary policy 
avoids responsibility and lessens appre- 
ciation of library benefits 

The law was received with instant 
favor by the people at large, and in the 
33 succeeding years has encountered 
only occasional factious oppoisition. 
Some amendments have been made 
with both injurious and helpful effects. 
There is now a maximuni and a mini- 
mum rate allowed each district; it may 
not exceed 10, and cannot be less than 
5 per cent of the apportionment of the 
county fund. This permits a range of 
annual expenditure of from $10 to $20 
for the smaller schools, and of $25 to 
$50 for the larger ones. 

In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that this specific appropriation, 
this valuable compulsory feature of the 
law, does not prevent desired expendi- 
tures for the librai:y from the county 
fund of any district. Frequently the 
larger districts spend several hundred 
dollars at a time for library increase. 

The statute now provides that **the 
library fund must be expended in the 
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purchase of school apparatus and books 
for a school library, including books for 
supplementary work." The change al- 
lowing school apparatus to be bought 
with the library money opened the door 
wide for purchase of those of extrava- 
gant and useless character, as well as 
those kinds needed by the larger 
schools. Manifestly, it would be im- 
possible for any great number of per- 
sons, especially those of limited educa- 
tion and experience, to be concerned in 
the annual disbursement of public mon- 
eys, without grave mistakes being made 
in the selection of charts, maps, globes, 
costly works of reference, and even of 
ordinary literature. 

But, happily, an amendment of later 
years specifies that only such books and 
apparatus shall be purchased with the 
library fund as have been adopted by 
the respective county or city boards, 
and, furthermore, requires that itemized 
bills for intended purchases shall be 
submitted to the superintendent before 
the contract is closed. 

Of late, wise superintendents, recog- 
nizing the educational, uplifting force 
of great works of art, sanction the pur- 
chase of a few of the best pictures for 
the schoolroom as apparatus of truest 
worth. Thus it is evident that the vari- 
ous boards of education and county 
superintendents have entire control and 
direction of the library fund. 

Recovering from a period of partial 
mismanagement, the greatest advance 
of recent years is noted in the adoption 
of carefully-graded supplementary read- 
ing, with a sufficient number of volumes 
for class use, as a part of the various 
courses of study in the different coun- 
ties. For this purpose the library fund 
furnishes invaluable provision, not al- 
ways ample, it is true, but whether large 
or small it is available twice a year, 
when the taxes are collected. 

This generous, unfailing supply of 
supplementary works has contributed 
to the interest, the advancement of our 
elementary schools in a degree which is 
simply immeasurable. To ensure the 
finest progress, some county boards 
now require certain amounts of home 



reading to be performed as a prelimin- 
ary to promotion, and report gratifying 
results. 

The ideal library of the average coun- 
try school in California is composed of 
a dictionary, an encyclopedia of mod- 
erate size and cost, a judicious selection 
of supplementary works of all grades, 
with fresh additions each year, a few 
works of literature and helps for the 
teacher and adjacent reading circles, 
and inspiring books of history, biogra- 
phy, science, nature study, travel, liter- 
ature, poetry, and fiction adapted to 
different ages, with the addition of St 
Nicholas or the Youth's companion. In 
contracting for supplies for the library, 
it is the custom with the majority of the 
district boards to consult the teacher, 
to whose discretion the selection is often 
wholly left. 

The present outlay for the library 
fund of the country districts amounts 
to about $70,000 per annum; that for the 
city schools is an unknown quantity, 
but, approximately, $15,000, making a 
total sum of about $85,000 thus appro- 
priated for all the elementary schools 
of the state. As there are aJDout 3300 
school districts in California, the aver- 
age sum received per district is nearly 
$21. In Los Angeles, and, perhaps, 
other cities, the school library fund is 
placed at the disposal of the public li- 
brary, which undertakes on the broadest 
lines to supply the needs of the schools. 

The total appropriations for district 
library purposes in the state since 1866 
have been over $2,300,000, so that if 25 
per cent of this amount has been de- 
voted to the purchase of apparatus, more 
than $1,700,000 have been expended for 
books. 

Before attempting to estimate the 
benefits conferred by the use of this 
large sum of money, it is well to con- 
sider the topography of California. Ex- 
tending in length 800 miles, having an 
average breadth of 200 miles, with two 
ranges of mountains north and south 
for nearly its entire limits, with cross 
ranges and spurs too numerous to men- 
tion, so that it is next to impossible to 
be out of sight of a lofty elevation at 
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any point in the entire state, its popu- 
lation is necessarily widely scattered. 
The railroads run north and south in 
what is practically the center of the 
state, penetrating eastward in two direc- 
tions. They reach directly the cities 
and larger towns, which are located in 
productive valleys, but communication 
to all interior points is made solely by 
numerous stage lines. Thus in the 
huge domain of more than 158,000 
square miles, constituting the area of 
California, a large portion of its inhab- 
itants live at points remote from centers 
of trade and, practically, are not in 
touch with the social activities of mod- 
ern life. Very many of the hamlets, 
villages, and small towns are located at 
different altitudes on mountain sides 
and in the canons, among mining camps, 
and in the vast forests of the north, or 
on the sunny slopes and mesas of the 
south, wherever, in fact, the resources of 
the state are being developed. Cut off 
from close contact with the busy world, 
these little communities are seemingly 
very much by themselves, subject to 
slight supervision. But the state does 
not forget them, and wherever a score 
of children of school age can be found, 
there a schoolhouse is also discovered. 
The aggregate number of school chil- 
dren living in these distant regions is 
large; probably a fair estimate would 
be in the neighborhood of 80.000, or 
nearly one quarter of the total school 
attendance. 

Neither should the wonderfully cos- 
mopolitan character of the population 
of California be overlooked in consid- 
ering the solution of school questions. 
Not only is each state in the Union rep- 
resented here, but there are also types 
of every European nationality, and of 
every degree of intelligence. . 

The early settlers represented the 
picked men and women of the world, 
especially of the eastern portion of the 
United States. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the children of these pioneers, 
natives of California, with such herit- 
age, aided by unsurpassed climatic in- 
fluences, are examples of remarkable 
physical development. The standard 



of intelligence is also officially stated to 
be high, and a vast number of the popu- 
lation possess more than average intel- 
lect. 

As has been intimated, the ground- 
work of the elementary school system 
was most carefully laid in the begin- 
nings of statehood by those who be- 
lieved that **the foundation of every 
state is the education of its youth" 
and its development along broad lines. 
In this elevation of standard the wide- 
spread influence of these 3300 little 
libraries has, unquestionably, been a 
most important factor. It is not claimed 
that all schools have gained alike; to be 
useful, books must not only be wisely 
chosen for definite needs, but must be 
thoughtfully read. But we know- that 
in these secluded neighborhoods espe- 
cially, thousands of children have ac- 
quired that invaluable possession, a love 
of reading; that many a boy*s life, and 
sometimes his career, has been changed 
by the influence of one good book; that 
growth in virtue, development of char- 
acter, love of country, and constantly 
increasing interest in school studies are 
common results of reading the best pro- 
duced by the past and offered by the 
present. The invariable reply of the 
best teachers, when asked their opinion* 
of the value of their libraries, is: We 
should not know how to keep school 
without our library. We also know that 
in some towns great progress has been 
made in the last 20 years; communi- 
ties have been uplifted, their views of 
life broadened, their general intelli- 
gence wonderfully enlarged. The rea- 
son for such changes is readily traceable 
to the influence of the school library, 
whose support, not limited to the allow- 
ance from the library fund, has, through 
the liberality of parents and trustees, 
who have given entertainments or made 
appropriations from the county fund, 
been sufficient to accumulate excellent 
collections of 1000 to 200OV. and more. 
Thus it is that in hundreds of hamlets 
and villages these little libraries have 
been the sole intellectual centers, foun- 
tains of light and refreshment in spots 
otherwise dark and arid. 
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In this rapid survey of progress dur- 
ing the last 33 years, we have observed 
that farseeing men laid the foundations 
of California's educational system; that 
a law with compulsory provisions was 
enacted at an early day to aid every 
school child in acquiring a taste for 
reading; it was tried, amended, made 
elastic for varying conditions, so that 
the library has become an integral part 
of school life; has produced 3300 fixed 
sources of mental power; is suited, as 
no other instrumentality can be, to the 
configuration and the immense dis- 
tances of the state; has distinctly ele- 
vated the tone of isolated communities; 
is specially adapted to the needs of that 
composite individual, the young Cali- 
fornian; and, beyond question, has stim- 
ulated the ambition of a large number 
of scholars for higher education. 

This district library system has the 
sympathy of the people, the hearty Sup- 
port of county superintendents, and the 
emphatic indorsement of the state su- 
perintendent. What is to be its future? 
It cannot stand still, it must advance. 
In what direction? The logical out- 
come of its present effective work is 
that schools and homes will be brought 
into closer sympathy; habits of reading 
begun in the school will be continued in 
home circles; boards of education will 
encourage the purchase of the best vol- 
umes for family use, and life will be- 
come sweeter, richer, stronger, through 
wide acquaintance "with the best that 
has been known and said in the world." 

Teachers' libraries 

The solicitude felt for the scholars' 
improvement through the use of libra- 
ries, has been supplemented by a meas- 
ure designed exclusively for the ad- 
vancement of the teacher in professional 
knowledge. A provision of the school 
law requires every applicant for a teach- 
er's certificate to pay a fee of $2, to be 
deposited to the credit of a fund known 
as the Teachers' institute and library 
fund. At least 50 per cent of this fund 
must be expended ifor books for a teach- 
er's library, which is to be under the 
care of the county superintendent. Un- 



der these provisions every county in 
the state possesses a teachers' library, 
of which each instructor is desired to 
make free use, and ambitious teachers 
learn to appreciate at their full worth 
these indispensable aids to their high- 
est usefulness. 

High school libraries 

Coming now to the libraries of the 
high schools of California, we find them 
widely diverse in their size and develop- 
ment. Through peculiar political con- 
ditions in 1880, when the existing state 
constitution was adopted, no provision 
for the payment of state money to 
secondary schools was sanctioned by 
that instrument. Consequently the bur- 
den of maintenance is thrown entirely 
upon the localities where they exist, 
either in cities, or in counties where 
they are supported by the whole county, 
or again by a number of school districts 
jointly associated. The high schools 
now number 115. with frequent increase 
in growing portions of the state. A 
strong desire for economy during the 
first few years of, a secondary school 
operates in the weaker towns against 
the early establishment of their libra- 
ries. This gradually gives way to the 
slow growth of a collection of books, 
mainly of literature and science. In 
many prosperous places, having en- 
lightened boards of trustees, there are 
excellent lilpraries. provided with stand- 
ard literature, books of science, and the 
best fiction, bearing the same relation 
to the institution that the library of a 
university does to its more comprehen- 
sive field. 

Free public libraries in northern and central 
California 

The generous interest, thus outlined, 
which California has ever shown in the 
widest education of her young people 
by culture through books, has extended 
to her cities and towns. In 1878 a 
general library law was passed, supple- 
mented by the more complete statute 
of 1880, providing by local taxation for 
the establishment and support of free 
libraries and reading rooms in all in- 
corporated cities and towns, the max- 
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imum rate allowed being one mill on 
the dollar Under this statute nearly 
all the existing free libraries have been 
founded, with the exception of a few 
operating under provisions of city char- 
ters. 

In the following sketch of public li- 
brary conditions we will first look at 
some of the libraries in that neighbor- 
hood upon which nature has lavished 
so many charms — the bay region of San 
Francisco. 

Alameda— Upon the eastern shore of 
the bay is located one of California's 
most interesting cities, Alameda, a fa- 
vored place of residence for business 
men. Its library was organized in 1877, 
and was soon placed under the general 
law. Later years have been marked 
with constantly growing prosperity, es- 
pecially since 1893. when direct access 
to. the shelves was begun. During 1894 
the circulation increased from 58,000 to 
101,000. with a loss of but 39V., and with 
no additional library force. With 24,- 
ooov., a population of 16,000, its circu- 
lation the last year has been 138,000, 
and is rapidly increasing. The library 
occupies excellent quarters in the city 
hall building, and has an income of 
$7400, A valuable lot belonging to the 
city, and centrally located, is designed 
for the future home of the library. 
Oakland -The geographical position of 
Oakland to San Francisco is similar 
to that of Brooklyn to New York. Oak- 
land is a city of churches, an important 
manufacturing center, the terminus of 
the Transcontinental railway (with the 
expected entrance of another in a few 
months), and has thousands of beautiful 
homes. Its population is estimated at 
75,000. The library was founded by 
membership plan in 1868, adopted by 
the city 1878, has now 28,ooov., sustains 
five branches, reports an income of $16,- 
000. and a circulation of 160,000. It 
sadly needs a new building in place 
of the frail structure now occupied. 
Oakland's taxable wealth is assessed at 
$50,000,000. 

Berkeley— There is but one Berkeley, 
and from the windows of its public 
library one may look out upon that 



"road of passage and union between 
two hemispheres" — The Golden Gate. 
Here is located the State university, 
whose future never seemed more prom- 
ising than at present. With these in- 
spiring surroundings there is no room 
for surprise to find in this place of 8000 
people a library of 650OV , with a circu- 
lation of 43,000, income of $^000, and 
steadily increasing public appreciation. 

San Rafael— At a point a few miles 
distance from the bay, lying at the base 
of Mt Tamalpais, is the little city of San 
Rafael, having 3500inhabitants,splendid 
drives, and an outlook on interesting 
scenery. Its library was adopted by 
the city in 1890, has an appropriation 
of $1 500, about 3500V. with a circulation 
of 17,000V. and will soon occupy a room 
in the high school building now being 
erected. 

Santa Rosa— In the prosperous in- 
land city of Santa Rosa, 50 miles north 
of San Francisco, possessing 9000 in- 
habitants, is a library of 850OV., which is 
doing a good work, especially with the 
schools. Unfortunately a heavy load 
of city indebtedness seems to prevent 
anything beyond a narrow income at 
present. 

Sacramento— After an early begin- 
ning in 1852, the Sacramento library 
passed through its initial life of pro- 
longed combat for existence, and was 
adopted by the city in 1879. It now owns 
28,ooov., has a circulation of 8o,ooov. 
and an income of 28ooo, and is doing a 
service capable of great extension with 
ampler means. Residents of Sacramento 
are allowed access, for reference, to the 
State library, with its wealth of i04,ooov. 
The city has 30,000 inhabitants. 

Stockton— In the city of Stockton the 
library enjoys the distinction of occupy- 
ing a beautiful home of its own. The 
timely legacy of $70,000 from the late 
Dr W. P. Hazelton erected a tasteful 
marble structure, and provided $15,000 
for books. Established in 1880, it now 
has an income of S7500, an aggregate 
of 30,ooov. and circulation of 106,000, 
and its work with the schools, women's 
clubs, and the community, is rapidly 
expanding. A classified catalog for the 
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school use will soon be published by 
the board of education. Mineralogy can 
be studied with the aid of a fine cabinet 
of 3000 specimens. Friends are multi- 
plying, and donations are frequently 
bestowed, recent gifts being a large one 
of birds' eggs and a complete mounted 
collection of the ferns of Hawaii — 116 
species. 

Fresno— A small stone pier, standing 
on a little hill in Fresno, marks the ex- 
act geographical center of California. 
Fresno's library, newly established, is 
proving a focal point of attraction to 
the 14.000 residents, for its circulation 
with but 5400V. has already reached 
nearly 3000 per month. 

Santa Cruz— The city of Santa Cruz 
looks out on the Pacific ocean; its library 
diffuses its benefits throughout the little 
county. The rooms are attractive, and 
contain 13,000 books, whose circulation 
is nearly 4000 per month. The current 
appropriation is S2800. 

In Hanford, Kings county, a band of 
earnest women have, by severe strug- 
gles, through eight years, sustained a 
reading room and library. Recently a 
petition for the adoption of the library 
by the city was circulated by the so- 
ciety, signed by most of the heavy tax- 
payers, and presented to the city trus- 
tees, who at once granted the request 
and ordered the maximum tax in the 
next levy. 

In Watsonviile, Santa Cruz county, a 
step of marked importance has just been 
taken by the founding of a woman's 
club, with the avowed object of working 
for the benefit of the library, and event- 
ually for its building fund, as well as 
for literary and social purposes. Such 
an example is well worthy of emulation. 

Other free libraries are found in Hay- 
wards, Livermore, Petaluma, Napa, St 
Helena, Vallejo, Woodland, Marysville, 
Eureka, San Jose, Tulare, and Kern City. 

Wells-Fargo library association 

A report of California's library work 
is assuredly incomplete without men- 



tion of this organization, composed of 
the employes of the well-known ex- 
press company. Established in San 
Francisco during 1890, in 1893 ^tll its 
privileges were opened to express 
agents of the coast states. In the fol- 
lowing year the employes of the South- 
ern Pacific railway were admitted to 
membership. The library has accumu- 
lated 4000V. Catalogs and supplements 
are supplied to members, and boxes 
holding two books and a magazine are 
dispatched to them free of expense and 
regardless of location. To the north, 
as far as Portland, 800 miles; east to 
Ogden, 800 miles; and south to Sorocco, 
N. M., 1500 miles, besides numerous 
shorter routes, these books go to cheer 
and educate these men of business and 
their families, whether living in the 
dreary solitude of the Mojave desei;t, 
among the Sierra Nevadas, or sur- 
rounded by busy city life. There are 
now 600 members. The dues are 25 
cents per month, and are wholly devoted 
to the increase of the library. All cur- 
rent expenses are borne by the express 
company. Similar systems have been 
organized on Wells-Fargo lines at four 
other cities in the east and south. Thus 
quietly and eflSciently this splendid 
traveling library system has been doing 
its work for six years past over many 
thousands of miles of territory, and. in 
the spacious quarters recently provided, 
enters upon a still wider sphere of use- 
fulness. 

Speaking generally, the outlook for 
library interests is promising. The su- 
preme need of the hour in California is 
the education of the public mind to the 
importance of the free library. Gaining 
in this direction, advanced legislation, 
state supervision, a traveling library 
system and generous benefaction from 
individual donors will, in due time, be 
realized. 

(It was planned to have the library interests 
of Southern Cahfornia reviewed, but the ma- 
terial did not arrive in time.) 
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Classification of a School Library 

Realizing the benefits that might be 
gained by pupils in the public schools 
from handling and becoming familiar 
with the classification of a library, the 
writer succeeded in interesting the 
teachers of the Lugonia gramm ar school , 
Redlands, Gal., in the decimal classifi- 
cation, and at their request classified 
and shelf-listed their school library of 
about 500V. Borrowers of books had 
been selecting from an author list, not 
being allowed access to the shelves. 
Since the new arrangement the fourth 
to eighth grades are allowed access to 
the shelves, and also the use of the shelf- 
list, privileges which are appreciated 
and used with care. 

The teacher of the first grade, who 
also has charge of the library, being 
fully in sympathy with young people, 
and having an intimate acquaintance 
with the pupils in all the grades, knows 
their tastes and capacities, and is doing 
good work in advising and awakening 
an interest in literature in general, and 
especially in the classes other than fic- 
tion. The outline classification has 
been posted in a conspicuous place and 
a brief explanation given. An increase 
of interest in the classes is already no- 
ticed and a consequent falling away 
from fiction. It is hoped that famil- 
iarity with the classification, which is 
uniform with that of the A. K. Smiley 
public library of Redlands, will lead to 
a more intelligent use of the public li- 
brary, and prevent that bewilderment 
that is sometimes felt on going into a 
large library. 

Instruction in the use of indexes, cata- 
logs, and in the Decimal classification, 
which is used so generally throughout 
the country, would be a lifelong benefit 
to students whether at home or abroad. 
M. Frances English. 



It is said that the Indian library of 
the British India office, which is now 
being cataloged, will be, when finished, 
the most complete library of oriental 
literature in the world. 



Questions and Answers 

Q, g. Will you please give the names 
of some good books on binding? 

A, The art of bookbinding, J. W. 
Zaehnsdorfer; A manual of the art of 
bookbinding, J. B. Nicholson; Book- 
binding for amateurs, W. J. E. Crane. 

Q, 10. Where can one get the volume 
of papers read at the Library congress 
in 1893? 

A. These may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D, C, free of charge. 

Q, II, Where will there be summer 
schools in library methods this year? 

A. Wisconsin summer school will be 
held at the university in Madison. See 
advertisement on another page. A 
course will also be given at Albany, at 
the New York State library school^ 
from whom information may be had. 

Q. 12. What is the best method of 
compiling a purchase list of books? 

A, The local needs and conditions 
must be the first thing taken into con- 
sideration. Consult late catalogs of 
other libraries of the same scope and 
character, study carefully the current 
lists of books found in Publisher's 
weekly. Critic, Dial, and other publica- 
tions of like character. 

Q. ij. Is it necessary to close a small 
library to take an inventory of stock? 

A, The library need not be closed if 
there is an assistant to do the work who 
can keep at it without serious interrup- 
tion. It is better to choose a time when 
the demand on the library is less than 
usual. 

Q. 14, How should pseudonymous 
books be entered in the catalog — by 
pseudonym or real name? 

A. Enter under the real name where 
it is well known. But it is better for the 
general public to find the pseudonym 
in the catalog, with reference from real 
name, when the author is much better 
known by pseudonym. 

Dr Murray, of Oxford, has a letter 
from George Eliot asking that her name 
be so entered in all dictionaries and 
catalogs for the use of the public. 
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News From the Field 
East 
The library of Stafford, Ct., has re- 
ceived $25,000 by the will of the late 
Mrs Ann H. Colton. 

Wayland, Mass., is to have a new li- 
brary building to cost $25,000, which 
was left for that purpose by the late 
W. G. Robey. The ground, and $3000 
for fittings, were given also. 

The Bill Memorial library, Groton, 
Ct., has been rearranged this winter. 
It has been classified on the decimal 
system, and a card catalog and shelf- 
list on cards made. The work was done 
by Alice M. Richardson and Marion E. 
Newman, of New London, Ct. 

From the report of Dr S. A. Green, 
the librarian of the Massachusetts his- 
torical society, it appears that the li- 
brary contains about 41,000V. and up- 
ward of 100,000 pamphlets. There are 
nearly iioov. of manuscript, about 100 
pamphlets with manuscript notes, and 
7525 separate manuscripts. In the re- 
bellion collection there are 2425V. and 
nearly 6000 pamphlets and broadsides. 
The most important additions to the li- 
brary during the year have been the 
great collection of Jefferson papers 
given by the Hon. T. J. Coolidge in June 
last, the original letter of Gov. Brad- 
ford of Plymouth, with the original draft 
of Gov. Winthrop's answer written on 
the blank page, and upward of 200v., 
bequeathed to the society by the late 
Justin Winsor, and supplemented by 
additional gifts from Mrs Winsor. 

The new public library of Fall River, 
Mass., was opened to the public March 

23. 

The library is modeled after the typ- 
ical Roman palace of the sixteenth 
century. The style of architecture is 
Italian renaissance. The interior deco- 
rations are in keeping with the original 
design, even to the furniture, which is 
true to the period it seeks to keep alive. 

The building is fireproof. The inte- 
rior partitions are of brick, and the floors 
of Ransome concrete. The roof is steel, 
filled in with terra cotta blocks and 



covered by a layer of concrete over 
copper. No woodwork enters into the 
construction of the building beyond the 
window frames and the doors. Over 
the main entrance, on either side of 
which are placed electric lights in clas- 
sical globes, are the Latin words. Da 
mihi Domine scire quod sciendum est, 
a quotation from Thomas a Kempis, 
which, translated, means. Grant unto 
me, O Lord, to know those things that 
may be known. 

It represents to the citizens an ex- 
penditure of $252,000, including land. 

The economic library belonging to 
the late David A. Wells has been re- 
ceived by the City library of Springfield, 
Mass. It contains 3000 bound volumes 
and several thousand pamphlets. Mr 
Wells* chief interests were in the sub- 
jects of tariff and taxation; in these the 
selection of books is very exhaustive. 
The statistical works would make a li- 
brary in themselves, includmg most 
elaborate reports of this government. 
Great Britain, and other nations. There 
are also very many works in the library 
relating to the bimetallic theory. There 
are a good number of books on the 
wages question and in regard to labor 
and capital, but these are not as numer- 
ous as those in the other departments 
already named. The great majority of 
the books are in English, though there 
are a few in foreign languages. 

Central Atlantic 
Andrew Carnegie, in response to a 
request of Gen Wilson for a library for 
the Cubans in Mantanzas, has sent 2CC0 
selected reference books. 

Mrs Mary Cranston has resigned her 
position as indexer in the oflfice of the 
Review of reviews, to become a cata- 
loger in the library of the university of 
Pennsylvania. 

Andrew Carnegie has offered $50,coo 
to McKeesport, Pa., for a public library 
and music hall, on condition that the 
town furnish a site and $3,000 a year 
for maintenance. 

The report of the Carnegie library of 
Allegheny, Pa., shows a circulation for 
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the past year of 110.738V.; reference, 
63,634V.; number of books in library, 
41,381; number of card holders, 17,681; 
amount of appropriation, $15,000. 

Mary Bowen has resigned her posi- 
tion as cataloger in the Society library 
of New York city, and has accepted a 
position as cataloger in the library of 
the university of Pennsylvania. 

J. N. Wing, who has been connected 
for a long time with Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, has been elected librarian of the 
New York free circulating, to succeed 
Mr Bostwick, who has lately taken 
charge of the Brooklyn public library. 

The first work undertaken by the 
Twentieth century club, Richmond Hill, 
L. I., organized for the advancement ot 
the educational; civic, and social inter- 
ests of the place, was a free public li- 
brary. The library was opened April 
8, with I loov. The arrangement and 
equipment are according to the latest 
approved methods, and the library 
starts out in a promising way. Dr 
Jacob A. Riis, who is one of the trus- 
tees, will shortly give a lecture for the 
benefit of the library. 

The free lending library of the Union 
for Christian work reports the circula- 
tion for the past year as 202,9 19 v., slight- 
ly less than the preceding year, the 
decrease being caused by the war; num- 
ber of books in library, 41.471. The 
library recently held an exhibit of na- 
ture books, about 300 illustrated vol- 
umes being displayed for inspection by 
the visitors. On the walls were hung 
pictures of birds, flowers, and trees. It 
was very enjoyable for everyone, but 
particularly helpful to the teachers in 
the schools. 

Central 

Merica Hoagland, of Ft Wayne, is 
reorganizing the public library of Iron- 
wood, Mich. 

A. G. S. Josephson, of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, was married April 27 
to Miss Engberg, of Chicago. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., receives $7000 
for a public library by the will of the 
late Melissa E. Terry. 



Lake Forest (111.) university is to 
have a new library building as a memo- 
rial of Arthur S. Reid, of class '98, given 
by the Reid family. 

The Birchard city library at Fremont, 
Ohio, has just received a bequest of 
$15,000 left to it by ex- President Hayes. 

The report of the Duluth (Minn.) pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of 73,- 
680V., with 25,344V. in the library; 
159OV. were added last year. Miss Neff 
recommends a children's room. 

Cornelia Marvin, who has had charge 
of Scoville institute at Oak Park, III , 
for the past two years has resigned, and 
goes to Wisconsin to take charge of the 
organizing work for the Free library 
commission. 

The new Free public library of Lex- 
ington, Ky., opened April 10, with Mary 
Bullitt, librarian. This was the first 
public library founded west of the Al- 
leghanies, and it is now the first free li- 
brary to be opened in Kentucky. 

The annual report of the Galena (111 ) 
public library shows a circulation of 
19,162V with 4539V. in the library; per 
cent of fiction drawn, 86; number of 
visitors in reading room, 27,539. A se- 
ries of stereopticon lectures were given 
in April for the benefit of the library. 

The governor of Indiana has ap- 
pointed the following to constitute the 
library commission of that state: J. P. 
Dunn, Indianapolis, formerly state li- 
brarian of Indiana; J. R. Voris Bedford, 
library trustee, and Mrs Elizabeth Earl, 
Connersville, chairman of library com- 
mittee of the Union of clubs. 

The report of Miss Harvey, librarian 
of Gail Borden library, Elgin, 111., 
shows a circulation of 1 36.91 7V. for the 
year ending March 31. No statistics 
are kept of volumes used in reference 
rooms, as the shelves are open in that 
department, but the number of persons 
who visited the room was 7241. 

The report of the Toledo public li- 
brary shows number of books in library 
44,002; circulation, 145,125V.; reference, 
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4i,86ov. Several advances have been 
made in the past year. A children's 
room has been opened, civil service sys- 
tem in appointments has been adopted, 
and a compilation of regulations has 
been made. This establishment of de- 
livery stations is under consideration, 
and a plan of branch libraries, as soon 
as the funds will allow. 

The Vaughn library at Ashland, Wis., 
is fitting up amusement and reading 
rooms for boys in connection with the 
library. The regular reading rooms are 
too small to accommodate all the boys 
that go there in the evening, and Miss 
Green, the librarian, has undertaken 
to provide larger accommodations for 
them. The women's club has given its 
help, and success is assured. Therooms, 
and $25 to be used in fitting them, have 
been given by Mrs E. Vaughn-Marquise, 
formerly of Ashland, now of Chicago. 

West 

Last August the City library of Den- 
ver, which was owned by the Chamber 
of commerce, was given to the city on 
condition that the latter should levy a 
tax of one-half a mill for its support. 
This will give an income of about ^29.- 
000 a year. At the same time the di- 
rectors of School district no. i, which 
owns the Denver public library, entered 
into an agreement with the city to sell 
to it that library for a nominal consid- 
eration at any time before July i, 1899. 
The plan looks toward a permanent 
building, but as funds for it are not yet 
in sight some temporary quarters will 
soon be provided, when the two collec- 
tions will be brought together and the 
assimilating process begun. 

Pacific Coast 

James L. Gillis has been elected State 
librarian of California, to succeed F. L. 
Coombs. Mr Gillis was deputy in the 
library under E. D. McCabe. 

Ina D. Coolbrith, who was for many 
years librarian of the Oakland (Cal.) 
public library, but who was elected li- 
brarian of the Mercantile library, San 
Francisco, last January, has resigned 
her position there and accepted the li- 



brarianship of the Bohemian club in 
San Francisco. 

The annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1899, ^^ ^^e Pasadena (Cal.) 
public library, gives number of books, 
13,700; circulation, 115,044, an increase 
of 50 per cent over that of the previous 
year, due principally to the system of 
free access in all departments, adopted 
in June, 1898. The two-book system 
has recently been adopted, also the 
admission of children between the ages 
of 8 and 12 to membership in the li- 
brary. 

Foreign 

A committee has been formed in 
England to present Dr Richard Garnett 
with a testimonial on his retirement as 
keeper of printed books at the British 
museum. The committee is made up 
of prominent scholars and writers who 
have come in contact with Dr Garnett 
in his long years of service. 

A. H. Huth, Bolney House. Ennis- 
more Gardens, S. W., is the treasurer of 
the committee to whom subscribers are 
requested to send contributions without 
delay. The amount of subscriptions will 
not be published, but a list of the sub- 
scribers will be presented to Dr Garnett. 



Position Wanted— By lady of four years' 
experience with Dewey system of clas- 
sifying and cataloging. Address, Lelia 
M. Vaughan, Poultney. Vt. 

Wanted— Position as librarian, assist- 
ant, or cataloger, by a young man, a 
college graduate, who has had seven 
years' experience as librarian and as- 
sistant, under the direction of the li- 
brarian of one of the leading colleges; 
good references. Addres, H. B. Thurs- 
ton, Union library association, Oberlin, 
O. 

Wanted— A position as cataloger, by a 
young lady, a graduate of a library 
school and of several years' experience 
in cataloging. Best references. Ad- 
dress, L. E. care Public Libraries. 

Correspondence instruction in library 
science. Zella F. Adams, Evanston, III. 
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Library Department 

A. C. ricClurg & Co 



CHICAGO 



^^^^^^^^^^^^•^^^^^^M^^^^ 



Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 

requirements of 

Public, University, 
College, School, and Club 

LIBRARIES 

and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care« 

The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers^ and of 
many English publishers^ than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries* 

We are continually receiving large consignments of 

Foreign Books 

— ^those for PubKc Libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure* 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 

A. C. ricCLURQ & CO. 

WatMish Avenue and fladison Street CHICAQO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






i-HIQQINs' PHOTO MOUNTER. t\^]^[^^^Zri^}^'';i,'o!^J:^X^. 

tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and ^ Gallon and Oallon Jars. 3 ox. Jar prepaid by oaail, thirty cents. 

a-HIQQINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. i^iTli^^r^S^T^^t^!^^.''^^. 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a ox., 4 ox., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and z, a and 5 Oalicn Cans, a ox. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQQINS' DRAWINQ-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAQE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 01 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The ^.000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited amd recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and ^ Oallon and Oalion Jars. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS* MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators In 
themselves. The adheslres are extremely strons, yet spread easily and smoothly In a very thin film, so that they go fbrther 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, ana as they never deteriorate or spoil ther^ is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and (\ill information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHE8IVC8. 168-172 Eighth St., Broolclyn, N. Y., U, S. A. 

c London Office: 106 Charing CroM Road. 



Wisconsin Summer School 
of Library Science 

FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 

TO BE HELD AT 

ladison, Wis., July 3 to Angnst 25, 1899 

In connection with the University of 
Wisconsin Summer School 

An eight weeks' course is offered to librari- 
ans and to those who wish to prepare for some 
definite position. Tuition, §15. 

Special course in cataloging and classifi- 
cation during the last four weeks. Tuition, 
$10. 

Application for enrollment must be in be- 
fore June 10, 1899. For further information 
address 

F. A. HUTCHINS, 

State Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 

or 

MISS CORNELIA MARVIN, Director, 

Scoville Institute, Oak Park, Jll. 

4-« 



Rebind Your Books 



We want Library work— all we can get. 

We are making a success of rebinding and 
the repairing of books. Many books can be re- 
sewed and replaced in their original covers at a 
small expense. 

Never discard a book if there are no leaves 
missing. We will rebind and return it to you 
better bound than the day it was published. 

We bind more magazines than any firm In 
Chicago — because of our high-grade work and 
close prices. 

We do our work according to the specifica- 
tions of the Chicago Public Library. 

! Magazines, 50 cents and upward. 
Rebinding, 35 cents and upward. 
Repairing, 10 cents and upward. 

If you have work to be done, let us hear 
from you now. 

THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 

171 Madison Street - - CHICAGO 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL LIBRARIANS 



Library Bureau 

SUPPLIES 

Accession books A. L. A. publications 

Book supports Book trucks 

Card catalog cases 

Catalog cards Card catalog rules 

Charging system cards 

Children's reading-room furniture 

Labels Label holders 

L. B. chairs L. B. flat top desks 

L. B. steel stacks L. B. tables 

Library periodicals 

Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer (in press) 

Printed catalog cards Printed shelf labels 

Special file cases Special scrapbooks 

Special pamphlet cases Special periodical racks 

Special woodwork 

Classified illustrated catalog sent on application 

Library Bureau 

Boston, 530 Atlantic Ave. Chicago, 215 Madison St. 

New York, 280 Broadway Philadelphia, 1 12-1 16 N. Broad St. 

Washington, D.C.. 1416 F St.. N.W. 
London Paris 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 

Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 

for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

C [ 

BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM. 

LIBRARIANS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
LIBRARY WORK, AND OPENED SPECIAL READING ROOMS FOR 
CHILDREN AS A PART OF THE LIBRARY, SHOULD DRAW FOR SE- 
LECTION FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM UPON THE LISTS OF THE 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

The best writers for young people are represented in the Lothrop catalogue. Correspondence with librarians is 
solicited looking to the addition of the most desirable children's books. Among the extraordinarily successful books 
of the past year, in demand by all readers, are— 

The True Story of Benjamin Franklin. SyELBRfSGE's^'ooKs - . $1.50 
A Little Maid of Concord-Town. gy'\3TRGARETsiDNEY°-- - - - 1.50 

The Deserter. ^y^^^AViftVXFbERic 1.25 

The Prince of Peace, g'/.^|j??^sffr(•,JrRrkte■N) 1.50 

Bilberry Boys and Girls. 55*s&e swE\"f'"?"*^°"'''^°-'''- - - - .1.25 



For salt by all bookselUrs. Complete descriptive catalogue sent upon application. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Remington 




Standard Typewriter 



Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 



For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 

The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 

Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 



WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

337 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Library Bureau 

Periodical Rack and Pile Case 




Height from floor, 5 feet 1 inch. Height from floor to top drawer, 40 inches. 

Width, 5 feet 1 inch; depth. 16 inches. 

A new, handsome antique oak periodical case, with shelves for the display 
of current periodicals and drawer to contain back numbers. Widely adopted 
by libraries. 



Library Bureau 



Boston, 530 Atlantic Avenue 

New York, 265-269 Stewart Building, Broadway Chicago, 215 Madison Street 

Philadelphia, n2.116 N. Broad Street Washington. D.C., 1416 F Street, N.W. 

London, 10 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. Paris, 49 Rue Rambuteau 
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— Lib rari gins — 

Are requested to examine this list of books in the HUMBOLDT LIBRARY SERIES, for, 
apart from their acknowledged excellence, the prices are extremely low. "The Best 
Books at a Minimum Price" is our motto. All of them (except the special book) are 
uniform in size and bound in cloth, extra. 



THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY SERIES {Cloth) 



A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. With 
Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects. By 
Mary WoUstonecraft. New Edition, with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. . . . $1.00 

Electricity: the Science of the Nineteenth Century. 
A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. Call- 
lard. Illustrated. Cloth 75cts 

Mental Sucgeati^n. By J. Ochorowicz, Sometime 
Professor Extraordinarius of Psychology and 
Nature-Philosophy in the University of Lemberg. 
With a Preface by Chas. Richet $2.00 

Flowers, Pruits, and Leaves. By Sir John Lub- 
bock. Illustrated 75cts 

QUmpses of Mature. By Andrew Wilson. F.R.S E.. 
F.L.S. Illustrated 75cts 

The Religions of the Ancient World: including 
Effyptt Assyria and Babylonia, Persia. India. 
Phoenicia. Etruria, Greece, Rome. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A 75cts 

The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 
with a Survey of Mediaeval Education. By S. S. 
Laurie, LL.D 7Scts 

Petichism. A Contribution to Anthropology and 
the History of Religion. By Fritz Schultze. Ph.D. 
Translated from the German 75 cts 

On the Study of Words. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench. D.D.. Archbishop of Dublin. . . 75 cts 

The D iwn of History. .An Introduction to Prehis- 
toric Study. Edited by C. F. Keary. M.A.. of the 
British Museum 75 cts 

Oeol ^cal Sketch 'S at Home and Abroad. By 
Archibald Geilcie, LL.D., F.R.S 75 cts 

lllnsions: A Psychological Study. By James 
Sully 75 cts 

The Pleasures of Life. By*Sir John Lubbock. Two 
Parts in One 75 cts 

Darwinism: An Bxposition of the Theory of Nat- 
ural Selection, with Some of its Applications. 
By Alfred Rnssel Wallace. LL.D.. F.L.S. With 
portrait of the author, colored map. and numer- 
ous illustrations $1.25 

Christianity and Agnosticism. A Controversy, con- 
sisting of Papers by Henry Wace. D.D., Professor 
Huxley. Bishop Magee. W. H. Mallock, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward 75 cts 



Problems of the Future, and Essays. By Samuel 
Laing. author of " Modem Science and Modem 
Thought " S1.25 

The Naturalist on the River Amasons. A Record of 
Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Bra- 
zilian and Indian Life, and Asnects of Nature 
under the Equator dunng Eleven Years of Travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates. F.L.S. New Edition. 
Large Type. Illustrated Si.co 

The Ev >lution of Sex. By Professor Patrick Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thomson. Illustrated. . . Si.oo 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, 
or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Strug- 

?^le for Life. By Charles Darwin. New Edition, 
rora the latest English Edition, with additions 
and corrections $1.25 

The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. . 75 cts 

PormaUon of Vegetabl* Mould through the Action 

of Worms, with Observations on their Habits. 

By Charles Darwin. Illustrated 75 cts 

The Genesis of Science, and The Factors of Or- 
ganic Evolution. By Herbert Spencer. Two 
Books in One * 75 cts 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex- 
By Charles Darwin. Illustrated. New Edition, 
revised and augmented Si. 50 

The Origin of the Aryans. An Account of the Pre- 
historic Ethnology and Civilization of Europe. 
By Isaac Taylor. M.A. Illustrated. . . . $1.00 

The Law of Private Right. By George H. Smith. 

75 cts 

Upon the Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes; and 
Upon Glacial Erosion. By A. C. Ramsay. 
F.R.S.. etc.; John Ball. M.R.I.A.. F.L.S.. etc.; 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison. F.R.S.. D.C.L.. etc.: 
Prof. B. Studer. of Berne: Prof. A. Favre. of 
Geneva; and Edward Whymper. With an Intro- 
duction, and Notes upon the American Lakes, by 
Prof. J. W.Spencer. Ph.D.. F.G.S. ... 75 cts 

Physiognomy and Expression. By Paolo Mante- 
gazza. Illustrated Si.oo 

CapiUl : A Critical Analysis of Capitalistic Pro- 
duction. By Karl Marx. Translated from the 
Third German Edition by Samuel Moore and 
Edward Avelin^. and edited by Frederick Engels. 
The only American Edition. Carefully Revised. 

«i.75 

What is Property? An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Govemment. By P. J. Proudhon. 
Cloth $2.00 



SPECIAL BOOK, LIMITED EDITION 

DURATION OP NIAGARA PALLS AND HISTORY OP THE GREAT LAKES. By J. W. Spencer. 
Ph.D.. F.G.S. Published under the Direction of the Commissioners of Niagara Falls Reservation. With 
plates, maps, etc., and limited to 400 copies, of which only 100 are for sale at a Net price of One Dollar each. 



I 



Write 



Zm, The Humboldt Library 



64 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK \ 
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Library Bureau 

Supplies the following publications for library workers: 

Author tables 

Alphabetic order table. 3 figures. 2 parts. Vowels and S, $1; and Consonants, except S, $1.50. 
By C. A. Cutter and Kate Sanborn. Complete, $2.50. 

Note— Each work has its exclusive book number, and books stand on shelves alphabeted by authors, thus 
bringing: all the works of one author on one subject together. 

Decimal author table. 2 figures. By C. A. Cutter. Mounted, $1.25. 

Bibliographies 

Annotated bibliography of fine art. By Russell Sturgis. Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 

Edited by George lies. A list of 1000 carefully chosen books, with notes. 1897. Cloth, $1 ; 

paper, 50c. 
Books for boys and girls. By Caroline M. Hewins. Prepared as a help in buying books for 

small libraries. 1897. Paper, 10c. 
List of books for girls and women and their clubs. By Aueusta Leypoldt and George lies. 

2100 selected books worth reading, with annotations. 1895. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 50c. 
List of French fiction. By Madame Sophie Cornu and William Beer. 186 titles of works by 70 

representative French authors. 1898. Paper, 10c. 
Reading for the young, and supplement. By John Sargent. Edited by Mary E. and Abby L. 

Sargent. A classified annotated catalog with alphabetic list of authors. 1890-96. Cloth, 

$1.50. 

Catalogs 

Classified illustrated catalog of the library department of LIBRARY BUREAU. 
Illustrated catalog of the Library Bureau steel stacks. 

Card catalog rules 

Eclectic card catalog rules. By Klas Linderfeldt. 1890. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25. 
Simplified library school rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. 

Classifications 

Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. For arranging, cataloging, and 
indexing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc. 
Subjects are divided mto 10 classes, and divided into 60 divisions with 10 sections. 5th 
edition. 1894. Half turkey, gilt top, A. L. A., $5. 

Abridged decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 1895. Cloth, $1.50. 

Expansive classification. By C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part 2 not yet completed. 7 tables of 
classification of progressive features designed to meet the needs of a library at its succes- 
sive pages of growth. Subscription to complete work, $5. 

Periodicals 
Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer {in press) 

Printed catalog cards 

Catalog card of current publications. 

Catalog cards of articles in current periodicals. 

Subject headings 

A. L. A. list of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. 2d edition. 1898. Cloth, $2. 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Washington, D.C. London Paris ' 
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Library Bureau 

Patented Diamond Frame Steel Stacks 

Are adjustable, indestructible, economical, ornamental, adaptable. 
Perfectly lighted, well ventilated. 

Hundreds of libraries and offices are using them. 




Correspondence invited with all libraries or offices requiring shelving. Designs 
and estimates, with descriptive catalog, on application. 



Library Bureau 



Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Washington, D.C. London Paris 
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THE 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 



THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 



The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform impression are Aiways Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LANOUAOE5 ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 

the Hammond. ... 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

\\ome Offioes apd paetory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 



branches: 




Chicago 


141 Monroe St. 


New York. 


167 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 


33 & 35 S. loth St. 


Boston 


300 Washington St. 


St. Louis, 


310 N. Eighth St. 


Cleveland, 


43 Arcade. 


Pittsburgh, 


237 Fourth Ave. 


Kansas City, 


17 W. 9th St. 


Minneapolis, 


3 N. Third St. 


London and 


Birmingham. 




Send a five-cent sUmp to the HGHE OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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Monroe (Wis.) amusement ro 

Mrs Alice B. Copeland 247- 

Economical disposition of U. S. 
documents 248-249 

August Voges 

Relation of trustee to the libra- 
rian 249 

J. H. Jenkins 

Ohio library association 250 

Program 

Index to scientific literature 250 

Library schools 25 1 

Drexel 
Illinois 
Washington 

Editorial 252-253 

American Library Association 

Tuesday 

Address of President Lane 254-256 

Reports of committees, etc. 256-257 

Elementary section 

Women librarians in the business world 

Mary Eileen Ahem 257-261 

Book selection, buying and binding 261-262 

DrG.E. Wire 
Cataloging, accessioning and shelf 
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262-264 



listing 

J. D. Fellows 
College section 

Classification for college libraries 

Olive Tones 

Melvif Dewey 

C. A. Cutter 
Public meeting 

presentation of deed to Atlanta 
Mayor Woodward's address 
Address of welcome 

John Temple Graves 
What a library should be 

Melvil Dewey 
Traveling libraries 

F. A. Hutchins 
\Vednesda7 

General session 

How to encourage libraries in small 
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S. S. Green 
How to start library commissions 273-274 

L- E. Stearns 
Women's clubs and the library 

movement 

Eliza G. Browning 
How to make a library attractive 

Caroline M. Hewins 
The barbecue 
College section 

Cooperation in lending 

Dr E. C. Richardson 

G. F. Danforth 



264-265 
265-266 
266-267 

267 

267 

268-269 

269-271 

271-272 



273 



274 
274 
275 
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-^.^rary in a small college 
_ _reorge T. Little 
Weeding out books 

H. N. Bullard 
State library section 
The outlook 

Johnson Brigham 
Dangers in organization 

Melvil Dewey 
Scope of the state library 

W. E. Henry 
Reports from different states 

Thursday 
General session 
Reports of cooperative schemes 
Reception by the Piedmont drivi 
club 
Elementary section , 

Changing a subscription library 
a free library 
Mary E. Lindsay 
Management of small libraries 
Marilla W. Freeman 
Large library section 
Library organization 
John Thomson 
Dr J. K. Hosmer 
E. H. Anderson 



276 
276 

277 
277-279 
279-280 
280-281 
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281 283 
283-284 

284-285 
285-286 



286-287 



Friday 




Lithia Spnngs meeting 




Officers elected 


287 


Libraries in the Gulf states 


287 


W. Beer 




Open shelves 


288 


W. H. Brett 




Assistants 


289 


H. L. Elmendorf 




Trustees' section 


290 


Revision of constitution 


290-292 



The trip to Atlanta and return 

292-295 

Circulating libraries in the South 

295-296 

Program of Library section of 

N. E. A. 296 

News from the field 296-298 

Publishers* department 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 246; A. C. McClurg & Co. 
299; The Baker & Taylor Co. 302; G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 302; Lothrop Publishing Co. 
303; Library Bureau 306. 

Supply department 

C. M. Higgins& Co. 300; Book Shop Bindery, 
300; Library Bureau, 301, 305, 307; A. S. 
Clark, 303; Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
304; Hammond Typewriter Co., 308. 



Library Bureau 

CHICAGO 
315 riadison St. 
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'The Most Notable New Book of the Hour T -Philadelphia Record 



The Taming of the Jungle 



By DR. C. W. DOYLE 

lamo, cloth, omaineiita], $1.00 



*' 'The Tanung of the Jungle is one of the most 
striking books of Indian life that we have seen since 
Mr. Kipling produced his 'Plain Tales from the 
Hills,' and it does not surfer by comparison with the 
work that made Mr. Kipling famous. Indeed, if Dr. 
Doyle had been first in the field we venture to think 
that Mr. Kipling's work would have been adjudged 
less good than this later effort."— A^. Y. Literature. 

**Dr. Doyle has succeeded in making his sketches 
vivid as well as picturesque, and he seems to have 
seen deep into the 'motil'of the half civilized life 
about hiin. . . . 'The Taming of the Jungle' is a charm- 



ing book both as a story and as a picture of human 
zon&xKxousy— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

"In all Kipling's marvelous Indian tales, informed 
as they are ny true genius, there is nothing superior 
to this series of episodes. Dr. Doyle has 'arrived' 
and Kipling has a worthy rival on his own ground. . . 
The little volume is not an echo of Kipling in any 
way. but an original interpretation of the primitive 
people of the Terai. the great jungle that skirts the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas in the province of Ku- 
maon.'"— The Press. 



'The Most Notable iXew Book of the Hour T -Philadelphia Record 

The Taming of the Jungle 

By DR. C. W. DOYLE 



** Not in many a long day has there appeared such 
a refreshingly original and strikingly meritorious 
work of fiction. Dr. Dovle must be hailed as a new 
star on the horizon. . . 'The Taming of the iungle' is 
unique, masteily, delightful. The spirit of the Jungle 
Mother hovers over its pages: we have glimpses of 
the morning beauty and moonlight romance and ter- 
ror of the Terai— the great tract of jungle that skirts 



the foot-hills of the Himalayas, in the province of 
Kumaon. With the realism of highest art. inspired 
by an intimacy of a dozen years. Dr. Dovle depicts 
these simple, primitive iungle folk, their child-like 
affection for their natural paradise, their rather 'low 
caste' Hindoo superstitions, their peculiar manners, 
vendettas. Padbani. love harj^ams. love idyls and love 
tragedies."— y'^<f Record, Philadelphia. 



'The Most Notable New Book of the Hour !^ -Philadelphia Record 

The Taming of the Jungle 

By DR. C. W. DOYLE 



'"The Taming of the Jungle.' by Dr. C. W. Doyle, 
is less a story than a series of sketches dealing with 
India and Indian life; thev are written with vigor; 
the characters are fiimlv drawn and the local color 
admirably preserved. The subject matter naturally 
recalls Mr Kipling, but Dr. Dovle is no imitator: he 
records at first hand and with a full knowledge of his 
subject; he draws a character or a situation m a few 



bold strokes, and like the greater master, he has the 
happy art of selection and condensation; and some of 
his most effective scenes are reached through hints 
rather than by elaborate description. Tne book is 
admirable, both in style and matter, and everywhere 
reveals the taste and imagination of the true literary 
TkxW^X.."'— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 



Sold by all Booksellers. Sent^ postpaid, by the Publishers 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 714-20 Filbert Street 



PHILADELPHIA 
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The Monroe (Wis.) Amusement 

Room 

Mrs Alice B. Copeland 

Monroe is bountifully supplied with 
saloons, and the projectors of the 
amusement room earnestly wished to 
open a coffee room on the public square 
which should be supplied with some 

Eapers, and perhaps with some games, 
ut we saw no way to raise the funds to 
do it. 

We were deeply interested in the 
boys in their teens, who needed some- 
thing to occupy the whole of their time. 

We also saw that a number of boys 
who frequented the reading room did so 
more from need of a place to go than 
from a desire to read, and they crowded 
that room without great profit to them- 
selves. 

It happens that our library is housed 
in a long, one-story building, formerly 
used for county offices, and bought for 
its present use by the school district 
when the county had no further use for it. 

Three-fifths of the building is used 
for library and reading room, and we 
asked and were granted the use of the 
rest of the building as a place of recrea- 
tion, the two conditions of our use be- 
ing, i) that it should not be an expense 
to the district, and, 2) that there should 
always be a responsible adult in the 
room. 

We asked individuals and organiza- 
tions for contributions of money, games, 
pictures, furniture, and services. 

The Woman's club of Monroe gave 
the undertaking a good start by the 



generous appropriation of S25, with 
which, and some private donations, we 
removed a partition, and painted and 
papered the space allowed us. Some 
chairs, tables, and games, and money 
to buy more, were donated. 

The room was opened in the spring, 
but we do not find it necessary to keep 
it open through the summer. 

The first winter the fuel was donated 
by dealers, and money came to buy 
more games and furniture. Some pic- 
tures, too, appeared upon the walls. 

At the end of that season the ex- 
penses had exceeded the income by 
about $5, and that fact being reported 
to the Woman's club, the club supplied 
the deficit, a well-appreciated act. 

During that summer (1897) E. C. 
Copeland arranged a game of baseball, 
to be played by the business men, one- 
half of the business part of the town, 
geographically, being arrayed against 
the other half. This game raised for 
the amusement room a goodly sum, 
that paid the running expenses of the 
room for the winter of 1897-98, and if 
the cold weather does not last too long 
will pay them through the next winter. 

On leaving Monroe for some time, 
the mother of the amusement room 
asked the Woman's club to assume the 
care of the room, which it did, and 
placed it in the care of Mrs E. C. Cope- 
lan4 

In the selection of games for the room 
during the earlier portion of the time, 
nothing was admitted that would lead 
to any considerable noise. The two 
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sets of chessmen were in demand, and 
other quiet games. 

More recently caroms and archerina 
have been introduced, six boards being 
in use throughout some evenings. 

Since the introduction of these games 
the attendance of boys has been greater, 
and it may be more exclusively of the 
class of boys that we want. 

Where two dozen boys are playing a 
comparatively noisy game, their voices 
will inevitably be somewhat raised, and 
such games as chess and checkers can- 
not be played. These have fallen into 
disuse. 

Other objections to any noise in a 
room like ours is that it is wearing on 
the adult attendant, and unless the 
building has remarkable walls the sound 
of the voices will be heard in the read- 
ing room. 

We have never been embarrassed by 
too many offers of services as attend- 
ants. 

A serious objection to volunteer serv- 
ice is that some people are not as 
punctual and regular in attendance on 
gratuitous service as they need be in 
such a position. 

This winter individuals who were un- 
able to spend the evenings in that way 
have engaged a lady, admirably suited 
to the place, to attend to the work for 
them, so that the room is under the care 
of the same person several evenings 
in succession, and the result is highly 
satisfactory. 

The librarian in particular sees that it 
is a vast improvement on the old way of 
a change of administration every night. 
By all means try and have such a place 
in the charge of one person if possible. 



The Economical Disposition of U. S. 
Documents 

August Voges, Newberry library, Chicago 

The richness of our government pub- 
lications and the cheapness of their 
acquisition make them of inestimable 
value to all libraries. The greatest bug- 
bear has been, how to catalog and clas- 
sify them with the least possible ex- 
pense. 



The set of sheep-bound congressional 
documents number about 4000V., and 
are indexed in the indices furnished by 
the government, and may be found in 
the set as follows: 

i) 1794-1881=48—2. S. M. V. 4. 

2) 1889-1893=52—2. H. M. V. 9. 

3) 1893-1895 = 54—1. H. E. V. 75. 
The gap 1881-89 has not yet been 

filled, and its more important contents 
should be shortly cataloged. 

In addition to these indices, the Ames' 
finding list and the Crandatl check-lists 
are good text-books. 

1 Collate set of documents by the 
Crandall check-list. The idiosyncracies 
found in collation will be the best apol- 
ogy for my method of treatment. 

2 Use given numbers as accession 
numbers, and write, or preferably stamp 
them on the inside ot the front cover 
only. 

Let A represent the senate docu- 
ments, and B the house documents. 

3 The documents will then be in the 
following order: 

A — Senate doc. 

a — Senate journal. 

b — Senate executive doc. 

c — Senate miscellaneous. 

d — Senate reports of committees. 

B — House doc. 

a — House journal. 

b — House executive doc. 

c — House miscellaneous doc. 

d — House reports of committees. 

Use the 5-inch L. B. shelf-label holder, 
and with a set of rubber stamps denote 
the congress and session, using the 
following abbreviations: 53 — i, 53-2, 
5 3 — 3, 5 3 — X = ( extra or special session). 

The following might be used if found 
expedient, but I deem it superfluous: 
S. E., S. M., S. R., H. E., H. M., H. R. 

This will suffice for quick access to 
all documents, and will be found on 
trial more convenient than the un- 
sightly 3- and 4- figure label on the back 
of the book. 

In either index or law book all docu- 
ments are called for by congressional 
session and volume. The Crandall 
check-list gives the number o^ he vol- 
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ume, which must then be found on the 
stack; this will be a waste of at least 
two or three minutes. 

5 Do not attempt to catalog docu- 
ments of the congressional set except 
duplicates, or such as are of special 
value in a particular department. In 
such case two ways present themselves: 

I ) Keep documents in regular file, 
and make cross reference by card and 
dummy; or, 2) classify and catalog the 
particular document in its regular clas- 
sification, keeping its dummy in the set. 

The Ames' finding list, already re- 
ferred to, will be found of great service 
for cross reference and dummy work, 
showing where in the set of congres- 
sional documents the individual vol- 
umes of certain series are found. 

I shall be glad if criticism be made 
upon what I have said here about the 
disposition of public documents. 



Relation of the Trustee to the Li- 
brarian 
J. H. Jenkins, Oshkosh, Wis. 

It is difficult to generalize on the re- 
lation of the trustee to the librarian, so 
much depends upon the kind of library 
and perhaps upon the kind of librarian. 
The large library, with its many thou- 
sands of books, and its great endow- 
ment, affords opportunity for the em- 
ployment of such a skilled officer, so 
thoroughly up in his work that the chief 
work of the trustees is to look after the 
finances and other temporalities. Their 
attitude toward the librarian is like 
that of the members of a board of edu- 
cation toward the superintendent of 
schools, when the latter is an acknowl- 
edged master of his profession. The 
best results are obtaine'd by letting him 
have his own way and holding him re- 
sponsible for the results. 

Such libraries, however, are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The great 
majority of them are either wholly built 
and maintained by the city or district, 
or else are built and equipped by private 
beneficence, but maintained by local 
appropriations. It is with such that I 
judge this subject has to deal. 



The duties of the trustees of such 
libraries divide themselves as follows: 

1) I think frequent meetings and 
regular attendance. No one should ac- 
cept such an appointment who cannot 
give to it some portion of his time. The 
very least should be one meeting per 
month. For larger libraries the trus- 
tees should meet as often as every two 
weeks. At these meetings the librarian 
should be present, and should have the 
privilege of submitting a report as to 
the workings of the library and its needs. 
The more competent the librarian the 
more valuable the report, and the more 
weight the recommendations should 
have with the trustees. The interest 
shown by the trustees meets with prom pt 
response by the librarian, who feels that 
his work is appreciated and that his 
efforts are sustained and encouraged. 

2) I think the librarian should be put 
in charge of a specified fund for the pur- 
chase of books without waiting for the 
action of the trustees. It is the busi- 
ness of the librarian to keep informed 
as to the leading publications of the 
day, and in the important works of fic- 
tion the library should be promptly sup- 
plied. Trustees, as a rule, move slowly 
It is a graceful act of confidence in the 
librarian to leave to his or her discretion 
the expenditure of a reasonable sum. 

3) It is only fair to the librarian that 
he should be relieved from all care and 
responsibility in financial matters. This 
is distinctly the duty of the trustees, 
who should shoulder all schemes for 
the raising of money, and leave the li- 
brarian free for his specific duties. 

The trustees should recognize the 
fact that to be a good librarian requires 
specific training; that it ranks among 
the learned professions and should be 
properly recompensed; that it requires 
continual research, wide information, 
as well as infinite tact and patience. 
The relations of the trustees to the li- 
brarian should be marked by appreci- 
ation, sympathy, and confidence — a 
frank and mutual interchange of opin- 
ions, and full cooperation in the desire 
to make the free public library a potent 
influence for good in the community. 
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Ohio Library Association 

The president and a number of the 
members of the O. L. A. being present 
at the A. L. A. conference at Atlanta, 
it was deemed advisable to hold an in- 
formal meeting to discuss arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, to be held in Toledo August 9-1 1. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mr Locke, at the hotel 
at Lithia Springs. There were present 
besides. Miss Doren, Miss Pierce, Mr 
Brett, Miss Parker, Miss Eastman, and 
Miss Ahern. 

After calling the meeting to order, in 
the course of his remarks Mr Locke 
strongly advocated the association tak- 
ing up the work of making a substantial 
and characteristic library exhibit at the 
Ohio Centennial to be held in 1902. 
After a thorough discussion of the sit- 
uation the following program was pre- 
pared, subject to change as occasion 
may demand: 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 9, 1899 

1 President's address. 

2 Report of Secretary Orr. 

3 Report of treasurer, Miss Sherwood. 

4 Report of committee on legislation. 
Report of committee on library extension. 
Report of committee on public documents. 
Report of committee on Sunday-school 

and Y. M. C. A. 
Report of committee on cooperation of 

library and schools. 
Auditor's report. 
Report of committee on necrology. 

5 Name nominating and place of meeting 

committees to report Thursday after- 
noon. 

6 Open the discussion on Centennial and 

appoint committee. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

2:30 I Public library from the user's point 
of view. 

2 Library extension work in the State 

federation of women's clubs. 

3 The Library field. 

On Wednesday evening a public meeting 
will be held at the Opera House, where a num- 
ber of addresses will be given on subjects of 
interest. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

9:30-12 Joint session trustees and librarians. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

2 p. m. Reports of committees— Nominating, 
Place of meeting. Library exhibit. 



3 p. m. Trustees* section. College section^ 
Small public libraries section. 



THURSDAY EVENING 



5 or 6 Possible trip to Put-in-Bajr, with Li- 
brary institute there, Friday, Au- 
gust II. 

Linda A. Eastman, 

Secretary (pro tem.). 



Index to Scientific Literature 

With the beginning of the twentieth 
century it is expected that the Interna- 
tional committee on indexing scientific 
literature will begin publishing its cards. 
At a recent conference of the American 
members of the committee, held at the 
Smithsonian institution, Washington, 
some interesting details were discussed. 
It was thought that as many as 160,000 
titles would be indexed during the first 
year, and the housing as well as the 
buying of such an array gave pause to 
more than one member of the com- 
mittee. It was suggested that each 
title, as far as possible, should be fol- 
lowed on its card by a very brief de- 
scription of the article, paper, or report 
to be given by the writer himself. To 
this it was objected that a professional 
•'abstracter" is much more likely to 
write such a description helpfully than 
is the writer of a paper, who very fre- 
quently is apt to over-emphasize his 
own particular contribution to a dis- 
covery, or may wholly fail to combine 
brevity and intelligibility, as a practised 
hand would easily do. Nevertheless, 
so many titles are not descriptive, or 
quite misleading, that the necessity for 
a note of some kind was admitted by 
everybody present. 

When one sees the vast array of un- 
wieldy volumes which contain the titles 
of modern medical literature, the ques- 
tion suggests itself, Was not the index- 
ing of so much that is out-of-date and 
worthless a waste of time and money? 
With papers, transactions, and reports, 
as with books, the logic of events is 
every day strengthening the argument 
of Charles Francis Adams for a win- 
nowing out of the wheat of literature 
from its chaff. 
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Library Schools 

Drexel 

Lucy W. Mitchell, assistant instructor 
in the Library schooU died April 20. 
Miss Mitchell had been a teacher in the 
school barely two months, but had won 
the affection and esteem of the students 
through her charm of personality and 
mental power. The school suffered a 
serious loss, and the library profession 
a capable and enthusiastic worker, in 
her death. Miss Mitchell was a grad- 
uate of the school class of '97. had been 
an assistant for one year in the Oster- 
hout library, Wilkes Barre, and coming 
to the institute library last October as 
evening assistant was appointed to this 
position on the regular library staff in 
February. 

Commencement exercises will be held 
on July 9. 

About twelve of the graduating class 
of the school will begin work on the 
temporary cataloging staff of the li- 
brary of the university of Pennsylvania, 
on June i. 

Some interesting bulletins, prepared 
by the students as a problem, are on 
exhibition in the library, and have at- 
tracted considerable attention. Each 
student selected her own subject and 
treated it according to her own ideas 
of what a bulletin should be, the main 
object being to attract the attention of 
readers to some topic of general inter- 
est, and the books about it that could 
be found in the library. The subjects 
included some books for summer read- 
ing: Rudyard Kipling, Boutel de Mon- 
vel. some recent southern writers, Eliza- 
beth and Robert Bro>yning, Gladstone, 
Birds, Mendelssohn, the American Li- 
brary Association, Howard Pyle. 

Alice B. Kroeger. 

Illinois 

Mr Dewey, who came to Champaign 
to address the High school conference 
on Relations of the high schools to the 
universities, gave two informal talks. 
May 17 and 18, to the members of the 
library school. His subject was, The 
qualifications of a librarian. It is need- 
less to state how enjoyable every mo- 



ment was to his hearers. He was en- 
tertained by Director Katharine L. 
Sharp and Pres. A. S. Draper. 

C. W. Alvord, instructor in history 
and mathematics in the preparatory 
school, gave an interesting talk to the 
seniors and juniors a few days since on 
Books on medieval history. This will 
be followed by a talk on Sources of 
books on medieval history. 

Traveling library No. i, placed in 
Savoy a week since, is already popular. 
Fifteen books went out the first after- 
noon and many have been renewed. 
Members of the library school are 
much pleased at the success of their 
first effort. 

Miss Sharp attended the A. L. A. 
conference at Atlanta, and returned 
Tuesday, May 16. On the morning of 
the 19th she gave a report of both the 
pleasure and business of the conference 
to all the members of library school. 

Washington 

The course in Library science at the 
Columbian university, Washington, was 
instituted in October, 1897. 

The senior class is nearing the end 
of its two years' course. It has been 
very fortunate in having instructors 
who have had a wide experience, as Dr 
A. R. Spofford, of the Congressional 
library; W. P. Cutter, librarian of the 
department of Agriculture, and Hender- 
son Presnell, librarian of the Bureau of 
education. 

Bibliographies have been assigned to 
the members of the class as follows: 
Library buildings, plans and illustra- 
tions; Book-binding; The card catalog; 
Incunabula; Library shelving; Early 
printed books; Queen Victoria, Bis- 
marck, and Gladstone. Papers are also 
being prepared on the following sub- 
jects: Charging systems; Organization 
of libraries; Library commissions; 
Growth of public libraries; German li- 
braries; Sunday opening of libraries; 
Spanish war, and Reading for the young. 
Of late instruction has been given in the 
cataloging of government publications. 
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The meeting of the A. L. A. at At- 
lanta has come and gone, carrying its 
record into the history of the associa- 
tion. This, in many ways, was a unique 
meeting. It was held in the midst of a 
section where the scope and purpose 
of the work is not very clearly under- 
stood, but where there is a sincere ap- 
preciation of the objects toward which 
the association is striving, though with- 
out a formal recognition of the power of 
the library. It was a revelation to both 
the hosts and the vfsitors to find, on the 
one hand, that knowledge could be ef- 
fective because systematically dissemi- 
nated among the people, and on the 
other, to find so quick an appreciation 
of the ideas advanced among a people 
who have not been particularly pro- 
gressive in library movements. 

In the association itself old-time 
lines of precedence were shifted some- 
what, and it was an interesting thing to 
watch the drift of old sentiment and 
the formation of new. The very ear- 
nest, not to say excited, attention given 
to the revision of the constitution, and 
the disposition to give everyone inter- 
ested in the matter a fair hearing, was 
indicative of the fraternal spirit which 



so clearly marks the action of those in- 
terested in carrying on the work of the 
association. 

Considering the time of year and the 
long distances a majority had to travel^ 
the attendance was exceedingly good. 

The hospitality of the southern peo- 
ple was all that tradition has painted it, 
and many a pleasant memory will long 
remain in the minds of those fortunate 
enough to have enjoyed it at the At- 
lanta meeting of the A. L. A. 

There is much reason tor congratu- 
lation in the ranks of librarianship 
when such men as Dr Canfield, of the 
Ohio university, lay down the work of 
a lifetime in one line of education and 
take up the phase of it presented in 
librarianship. It lifts the average of 
equipment of the whole profession, and 
at the same time spurs on those al- 
ready engaged in the work to an ambi- 
tion to compass larger things. 

Such an acquisition is an inspiration 
to the profession itself, and at the same 
time creates a greater respect for the 
aims and achievements of the craft in 
the eyes of the general public. Dr Can- 
field is a man .wno has held high rank in 
the National educational association, 
and has filled high and responsible 
positions in the university work olf the 
country. The libraries under his juris- 
diction have always been well looked 
after, and have had the respect not only 
of those whom they served, but have 
ranked well among the libraries of their 
class. 

The library of Columbia university, 
with its new building, its many recent 
munificent gifts, and with Dr Canfield 
at its head, will be a power for progress 
that will attain an enviable position 
of usefulness in the onward sweep of 
librarianship. 

It is with a feeling of great pleasure 
that Public Libraries bids Dr Can- 
field a hearty welcome into the ranks 
of librarians. 

The a. L. A. constitution as amended 
is presented on another page of Public 
Libraries. This form is the result of 
serious and careful consideration for 
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the most part by those interested in 
the points at issue. Much time and 
thought were given to the matter by 
the committee in charge before pre- 
senting the revised draft at Atlanta, 
and it was no criticism on their work 
that the result, as presented, did not 
meet the approval of all the members 
of the association. That is hardly pos- 
sible under any circumstance. 

It was certamly a very graceful thing 
for the committee, after receiving the 
criticisms in the different sessions when 
the matter was presented, to set a spe- 
cial time for hearing further sugges- 
tions, as was done. While there was 
some little question as to the advisa- 
bility of prolonging the discussions on 
a later occasion into the wee small 
hours, when it was out of the question 
to have a large attendance of mem- 
bers, there could be no question of the 
faithfulness and zeal of those who staid 
by the matter till it was finally shaped 
and was in form for presentation. The 
draft as voted on by those present at 
the meeting at Lithia Springs will be 
voted on at Montreal for final accept- 
ance or rejection, and will stand as the 
accepted revision of the meeting of 

1899. 

On the whole, we think the draft is 
very satisfactory, and as near the ex- 
pression of a majority of the members 
as it would be possible to obtain. 

The library movement has gone for- 
ward this year with more than its usual 
pace, and the most encouraging feature 
is the fact that the advancement has not 
been confined to any particular locality 
or class of libraries. The movement has 
been widespread, and has engaged pub- 
lic attention to a larger degree than it 
has for the past fifty years. Nearly 
every legislative body, from congress 
down, has had up for consideration 
some question touching library inter- 
ests. Library commissions have been 
authorized in Minnesota, Michigan, In- 
diana, New Jersey, and Colorado, and 
while measures providing for them 
failed to pass in Illinois and a few other 



places, by a small margin, the failures 
are attributed to personal reasons. Wis- 
consin library commission has ha^ a 
decided increase both in money and 
scope, not only from the state, but the 
private donations toward establishing 
libraries in that state are almost be- 
yond belief. Mr Carnegie has been 
liberal beyond measure in giving to 
Atlanta, Washington, Pittsburg, and 
other cities, a generous share of his 
millions for library purposes. A large 
number of subscription libraries have 
opened their doors and extended their 
privileges without price to whomso- 
ever will avail themselves of them. 
The women's clubs, which indeed de- 
serve the largest share of credit for 
the new life which has been infused into 
the library movement in various parts 
of the country, from their own means 
are sending out traveling libraries into 
the sparsely settled districts, and bring- 
ing hope and comfort into many monot- 
onous lives which did not know them 
before. This is a splendid library era! 
Theseare the times when results of long, 
faithful, and conscientious work on the 
part of many not now in evidence are 
being made manifest, and one in the 
midst of it all, if his heart be fired with 
the true library spirit, can but rejoice in 
his opportunities and lend his whole 
strength to place two books where only 
one was before. 

The election of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites as president of the A. L. A. 
is a fitting recognition of one who has 
done much to reflect credit on the pro- 
fession. The library of the State his- 
torical society of Wisconsin, of which 
he is secretary, and which is the gen- 
eral state library of Wisconsin, is per- 
haps the leading one of its kind in 
America. His literary work is of a 
kind which has given valuable contri- 
butions not only to American history 
but to general knowledge of certain 
parts of America and its people. In 
view of the Montreal meeting, his selec- 
tion at this time is peculiarly timely. 
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American Library Association 
Atlanta, Ga., May 8-i2» 1899 

The twenty-first general meeting of 
the A. L. A. called together nearly 200 
people, all interested more or less in li- 
brary work, at Atlanta and vicinity, and 
a most pleasant and profitable meeting 
was held May 8-12, besides the innu- 
merable side conferences and discus- 
sions during the week. The company 
was pretty well distributed as to locali- 
ties represented, though the middle 
west naturally furnished a majority of 
the library workers. The president 
kept the dissociation down to serious 
business in a most indefatigable manner, 
and the program as originally planned 
was carried out almost entirely. Many 
social attentions were offered by the 
people of Atlanta, and every possible 
thing was done to make the stay pleas- 
ant; the only drawback being the inabil- 
ity of the party to work all day and part 
of the night, and at the same time have 
strength and opportunity to indulge in 
every pleasure offered. 

Many of the visitors arrived on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, and were ready to 
welcome the great body of delegates 
who arrived in Atlanta on Monday 
evening. Headquarters had been estab- 
lished at the Kimball house, and while 
under the circumstances this was the 
best arrangement that could be made, 
still it but increased the sentiment, al- 
ready strong among librarians, that city 
meetings amid noise and confusion and 
other discomforts are not so desirable 
as those held at country resorts. 

An informal reception by the citizens 
of AtlaAta was held in the parlors of 
the hotel Monday night, and a pleasant 
evening was spent in renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making new ones. 
First leiiion 

The regular meeting began on Tues- 
day morning in the assembly room of the 
Kimball. The president, W. C. Lane, 
of Harvard, after a few words of greet- 
ing, gave the regular presidential ad- 
dress. He spoke in part as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen: We are now 
ready, I think, to open the meeting of 



the American Library Association, and 
I would like to call your attention to the 
fact that I have called you to order with 
the gavel presented to us at the last 
meeting at Chautauqua Lake by the li- 
brary association. On this gold band it 
has places for the names of future presi- 
dents of the association. While we 
have a pleasant regard for the success of 
this meeting, and will look with pleas- 
ure to future gatherings, still the 10 
years indicated by the gold band spaces 
will not outlast our memory of the pleas- 
ant meeting of last year. 

The program of our four days' festi- 
val, which is in your hands, shows the 
character of the feast to which we arc 
bidden and the succession of courses of 
which weare asked to partake. Itshows 
that beside the more solid and substan- 
tial viands, of which I think you will find 
good store and full variety, there is an 
occasional interlude of lighter refresh- 
ment — a cup of Roman punch now and 
then as it were, in the shape of a recep- 
tion, a barbecue, or a trolley ride, to 
make it easier to profit by the rest. The 
rulers of the feast have honestly tried 
to heed the warnings of their predeces- 
sors, and have not intended to overlook 
their tables. 

This is the twenty-first of our annual 
gatherings, and surely by this time their 
purpose and the spirit which issues from 
them should be clear. We come to- 
gether from all over the union, and even 
from its borders, to get mutual help and 
counsel; to compare notes on the best 
ways of accomplishing our objects. We 
find that others have been wrestling with 
the same problems that have engaged 
our thoughts, and we have discovered 
that they have usually reached some 
different solution from that we have ar- 
rived at, a solution which may or may 
not be better fitted to our conditions, 
but which in any case is stimulating and 
instructive. We realize how broad and 
how many-sided are the interests, and 
how widely, active are the forces with 
which we deal, and as this becomes 
clearer and more real to each of us, that 
living spark of eager purpose is trans- 
mitted from one to another, brightening 
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in the older, and it may be weary work- 
ers, and kindling afresh in the younger 
and untried ones the common desire to 
make the library a potent force for good 
in this masterful, moving, yet often 
floundering and mistaken world. 

For many years these meetings of the 
American Library Association were the 
only opportunity for librarians to come 
together and know one another, and 
carry back to their individual work a 
quickened sense of responsibility and 
new consciousness of power to grapple 
with difficulties. That the association 
has thus satisfied a real need is shown 
not only by its steady growth, but by the 
number of local associations, covering 
individual states or parts thereof, that 
have sprung up in the course of the last 
10 years. There are now 23 such asso- 
ciations in 20 different states, and it is 
safe to say that 10 years hence there 
will not be a state in the union in which 
the library workers do not regularly 
meet together for mutual encourage- 
ment and counsel. 

This year the association has come 
further south than ever before. We 
have come, I trust, with open minds, 
ready to learn whatever we can of new 
conditions here, and ready to help if we 
can to open the way for larger library 
development than the south has yet 
known. We congratulate those of you 
whose homes and work are here in the 
south on the field you have before you, 
and on the influence in life and thought 
that you can exercise. In the progress 
already made throughout the country 
you have a rich store of experience to 
draw upon, and advantage such as no 
group of library workers or promoters 
has had in equal degree before. It is 
only yesterday, for example, that any 
systematic attempt was made to pro- 
vide books and build up a reading habit 
in vil lasses where as yet it is practically 
impossible to establish permanent libra- 
ries, but the story of the traveling li- 
brary as now developed in 25 different 
states shows how much can be done for 
just such communities. Never before 
have such active measures been taken 
to bring the library into line with the 



school, and to influence the character of 
children's reading, and the story of what 
has been accomplished, and the endless 
variety of the work in its adaptations is 
an inspiration for all who take it up in 
new fields, for the lesson it impresses 
is not what great establishments are 
required for success — though there is 
abundant use for great establishment 
and ample means — ^but rather how much 
can be done by simple means directed 
by human tact and sympathy. You 
have graciously welcomed us to this 
beautiful land of the south. We would 
also gladly welcome you in even larger 
numbers to the happy and satisfying 
field of labor in which we are engaged^ 
and bid you to be of good courage. 

Librarians, it seems to me, are on the 
whole fairly contented and happy peo- 
ple, yet I doubt if we realize as fully as 
we ought our many blessings. We have 
difficulties to contend with. Who have 
not? We sometimes meet ingratitude 
and misunderstanding, but there is noth- 
ing strange in that. On the whole, is 
there any work, I wonder, which yields 
more satisfaction than ours, or better 
repays careful, well directed, unselfish 
effort, or stands in more interested rela- 
tionswith the work of others. We collect 
and preserve the material for the stu- 
dent; we cooperate with the teacher in 
bringing moral forces to bear on char- 
acter; we help train the engineer and 
merchant, and we lighten the labor and 
refresh the leisure of all. But besides 
all this we have our hand upon one of 
the great instruments of human prog- 
ress. It is through the printed book 
that the forces of civilization become 
cumulative. Without it one generation 
could touch only the generation which 
next preceded and that which imme- 
diately follows itself, and would have 
no connection with other generations. 
It would lose what earlier times had 
gained, and could not itself transmit to 
more distant ages the result of its own 
experiences. Books speak to us from 
the past in no uncertain or fearful tones. 
They at least are perfectly frank with 
us; they expose our folly, they chide 
our passion, they soften our prejudice^ 
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and we can listen to them and receive 
their lesson with an openness and can- 
dor which the spoken words of our im- 
mediate neighbor too often fail to win. 
Books thus make possible a continuity 
in human progress, anH stir in us a con- 
scious and wholesome dependence on 
all that other generations have thought 
and wrought. There thus accumulates 
an ever-increasing store of experience 
from which to draw strength for the 
work of the present. 

What a privilege it is that we are al- 
ways free to place ourselves at the serv- 
ice of another. Most men are so en- 
grossed by their own work (so called) 
that they have no time, or not as much 
as they would gladly take, to serve 
the needs of others. Other callings, of 
course, when traced back to the basis 
on which they rest are all forms of serv- 
ice, or the world would not long allow 
them to endure. Still in many other oc- 
cupations the mai^ more easily deceives 
himself into thinking he is working for 
himself, be he farmer,. stock broker, or 
politician, and in this way he loses sight 
of the true significance of what he does. 
The librarian may be blind to the char- 
acter of his work also, and think that by 
doing such and such things he is simply 
earning so many dollars a month for his 
own needs (and from this point of view 
how little cause for satisfaction he often 
has); but in the librarian's case it is 
easy to see the matter in a very differ- 
ent light. Really the librarian is one of 
the few persons in the world who en- 
joys the luxury of never having to do 
anything for himself, but of being al- 
ways free to do for some one else. Is 
not this a great privilege and do we ap- 
preciate it as we should? Do we com- 
plain of drudgery sometimes? What 
is drudgery? Merely certain regular 
duties which have to be done system- 
atically to keep one's work in good or- 
der. Every calling has such duties at- 
tached to it as a matter of course. After 
all how little there is of this in our case 
that does not have some human inter- 
est to lighten it, or does not give a 
chance for some ingenuity to furnish it. 
How full of variety are the demands 



made upon us. What fertility of re- 
source is brought into play in satisfying 
them. 

What a chance we have to overcome 
our prejudices and catch the other man's 
point of view. If we cannot put our- 
selves promptly in his place, and get at 
least a glimpse of the subject as he sees 
it, we lose our chance to help him, for 
he is very unlikely, as you have no 
doubt noticed, to think that his point 
of view needs any explanation or is in 
any way peculiar to himself. We are 
troubled with the same limitations, of 
course, and sometimes we fail miserably 
to get the slightest foothold where the 
other man stands, but when we do suc- 
ceed we are rewarded by a warm ap- 
preciation of our "understanding" and 
"natural good sense," and the exercise 
keeps us limber-minded and quick to 
apprehend. 

How many other fortunate conditions 
surround our work! One is, that we all 
like to talk, that all have something to 
say, and that all want to hear what 
others have to tell. To satisfy these 
conditions is a problem which we shall 
try to solve here as best we can, and the 
president, therefore, invites your atten- 
tion now to the words of others. 

At the conclusion of Pres. Lane's ad- 
dress a resolution of thanks for the 
very satisfactory work of Mr Lane, in 
bringing the attention of President 
McKinley to the wishes of the A. L. A. 
in regard to the appointment of a li- 
brarian of Congress, was unanimously 
adopted. 

After several announcements the re- 
ports of the various committees were 
received, all showing alive condition of 
work. 

The report of Treas^ Jones showed 
the receipts for the year to have been 
S2624, and disbursements $2188, leaving 
a balance of S436. The membership 
numbered 501. Six deaths for the year 
were reported, as follows: Hannah E. 
Bigelow, Marlborough, Mass.; Arthur 
M. Jellison, San Francisco; Dr W: 
Pepper, Philadelphia; J. C Kittredge, 
Tewksbury, Mass.; Leonard Thompson, 
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Woburn, Mass.; Mrs Ernst Lemcke, 
Orange, N. J. 

The committee on public documents 
reported progress and offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the A. L. A. commend the 
sugeestioD that the comprehensive catalog of 
public documents should be published bi-annu- 
ally, so as to cover an entire congress, instead 
of the annual covering only one or two ses- 
sions, and urges that the documents be printed 
and distributed by the government printmg 
office as soon after the close of each session as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That the A. L. A. extend its 
thanks to Senator Lodge, chairman of the joint 
committee on printing; to Public prmter 
Palmer, and to Supt. Ferrell, for their courte- 
ous co5peration with the association in the 
further improvement of the publication of 
public documents, and that the committee on 
public documents be instructed to extend such 
thanks. 

C. C. Soule reported on the endow- 
ment fund. A fund of $100,000 with 
an income of 85000 was thought to be 
necessary to carry on the work. There 
is on hand a fund suiHcient for only 
S300 interest yearly. 

An objeftion was made to the keep- 
ing of the funds lying idle, or only at 
an interest of 2 per cent and a sugges- 
tion made to lend the money to the 
Publishing section for them to invest. 
Mr Soule said this plan was prohibited 
by the constitution; but with sufficient 
security a small amount might be lent. 
A somewhat heated discussion arose 
upon the matter. Finally the trustees 
committee's report on endowment was 
accepted. 

Mr Soule read a report on library 
tracts. In this report a number of ex- 
tracts from the various letters received 
by librarians, asking every sort of ques- 
tion relative to books and libraries, was 
read. The extracts gave some idea of 
the information necessary to be kept 
up by every librarian. To supply this 
almost impossible demand upon a li- 
brarian's mind and knowledge it was 
suggested to print certain tracts on 
these subjects: 

Why should we have a public library? 

How to start public libraries. 

Traveling libraries. 

Suggestions for governing boards of 



libraries, as recently followed by li- 
braries. 

Library and buildings. 

Selection of books. 

Scope and management of college 
libraries. 

The report for an American library 
exhibit at Paris in 1900 was read. The 
New York state library offers to arrange 
this exhibit for the association, pro- 
vided that it may be stated that the 
New York library did so. The offer 
was commended by the committee. 

The New York library will be in 
charge of the exhibit in the coming 
world's fair. A committee of three was 
appointed to receive suggestions. 

The committee in charge was ap- 
pointed as follows: W. T. Peoples, 
chairman; Adelaide Hasse and C. W. 
Andrews. 

Mr Fletcher reported on the subject 
of title-pages of periodicals, in which 
publishers were urged to furnish title- 
pages and indexes with every publica- 
tion. The report was accepted and the 
committee continued. 

The motion that Andrew Carnegie 
be elected an honorary member of the 
A. L. A. was una'nimously carried. 

Tuesday afternoon— Elementary section 

Chairman, Dr George E. Wire, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The meeting was called to order and 
the first paper was read by Miss Ahem on 

Women as librarians in the business world 
Miss Ahern spoke in part as follows: 
No woman can hope to reach any 
standing or field for effective work in 
the library profession any more than in 
any other who does not bring to it that 
love which suffereth long and is kind, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, vaunteth not itself, thinketh 
no evil, is fervent in spirit and diligent 
in business. That there are many such 
the rolls of those in high places amply 
testify. That there are some who have 
not caught the meaning of their work 
one's daily experience and observation 
make clear. There is still some dis- 
crimination against the sex in the minds 
of library boards 'tis true, but on the 
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women in the world to which most li- 
brary trustees belong must fall in a 
large measure the blame, though the 
women librarians are not wholly to be 
excused. 

One of the first and most important 
lessons which a woman who enters the 
business world needs to learn, is the 
seeming paradox, to forget she is a 
woman and at the same time keep ever 
before her that she is a woman. She 
should lose all sight of preliminary 
bounds, which are perfectly proper in 
the relations of the social world, but 
which do not exist in the business world. 
That there would exist a more ideal 
condition of affairs if the business world 
were more polite, did recognize that 
certain forms and ceremonies make 
people happier, may be true, but that 
it does not write its code under these 
lines is beyond dispute. 

In meeting the obligations which are 
assumed on entering this field of labor, 
as in all others, no consideration should 
be demanded in the fulfillment of the 
duties connected therewith on any 
grounds that would not be justifiable 
were a man in the place. It may work 
extra hardship on a woman who has 
duties to perform outside the library if 
she obeys the rule to be at her desk at 
nine o'clock every morning; but that 
is not considered sufficient excuse for 
her tardy arrival. If arrangement is 
made by the library which will relieve 
the pressure on her a favor has been 
granted, not a right conceded. 

On the business side of library work 
all ideas of sex, color, or previous con- 
ditious are properly eliminated. A 
woman is engaged to do certain things 
because as an individual she is supposed 
to be able to perform them, and no 
question of privilege other than as an 
individual should be looked for. The 
sooner the women who are in the busy 
working world comprehend this point 
and act accordingly, the sooner will the 
problem of women's wages, positions, 
and promotion be settled. 

As for the second part of the para- 
dox, every woman, who, by force of 
circumstances, is compelled to be a part 



of the machinery of public affairs, owes 
it as a solemn duty not only to herself, 
but to every other woman so situated, 
to try to live up to the finest ideals of 
supreme womanhood. No woman striv- 
ing ever so hard to play the part of a 
man has ever succeeded in doing more 
than to give just cause for a blush to the 
rest of her kind. 

The dignified woman never has any 
complaint to make of those with whom 
she comes in contact in a business life. 
She need not be so frigid in her de- 
meanor as to be repellant, but she can 
be possessed of a winning sweetness 
which comes from a sympathetic atti- 
tude towards others, and which will 
only be emphasized by the quiet calm 
that is the outward evidence of mental 
equipoise. The flippant answer or ban- 
ter is nowhere more out of place than 
in one who is serving in a public li- 
brary. It detracts from the proper feel- 
ing that a library is a source of help 
and light and sweetness, which it is the 
duty of everyone engaged in the work 
to keep before the eyes of the public. 
If nature has not endowed the woman 
who desires to enter the library profes- 
sion with this dignity of manner, this 
commendable characteristic, it is well 
to set about its cultivation at once, for 
it is a well-known fact that it is quite 
as easy to train a set of manners as a 
set of morals, and as the attribute of 
dignity can be classified under both 
headings, it can be easily seen what 
rare advantages belong to the woman 
who can claim it as her own. 

Then there is another attribute which 
has no place in the equipment of a 
woman librarian, and that is that al- 
most indefinable something called 
"feelings." It is sometimes called a 
form of egotism, though not generally 
recognized as such by its possessor, 
but which nevertheless is as self-cen- 
tered as the conceit which springs from 
vanity, and while it may not be so ar- 
rogant, is hardly less provoking. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me, 
after a long service of years for the 
public, that in this workaday, practical 
world, the less one thinks about one's 
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self and one's feelings the better, and 
the best chance of happiness lies in for- 
getting ourselves and striving to help 
others. 

In contemplating library work as a 
livelihood, the first thing to consider is 
the fact that the outside of the books 
will require attention as well as the in- 
side, and the fact that a girl likes to 
read is not necessarily prima facie evi- 
dence that she will make a good libra- 
rian, or certainly is not a prime requi- 
site for a technical librarian, who is 
somewhat hampered in her cataloging 
or classifying unless a liking of that 
kind is constantly held in check. 

The chief requisite of a librarian, I 
should say, and the one in which obser- 
vation would lead me to say there is the 
greatest lack among women in general, 
is executive ability, and a knowledge of 
business methods. I do not mean to be 
understood as belittling general culture 
and technical knowledge, they of course 
are essential; but more librarians pos- 
sess the latter than may be found ex- 
ercising the former, and as the head of 
an institution the first qualifications are 
most necessary. The details of arrange- 
ment may be left to others, but the libra- 
rian herself must meet that most ex- 
acting public, the public which gets 
something for nothing, and with tact, 
judgment, and skill win its approval of 
her plans for meeting the needs of the 
community. She must have skill in 
managing others, and setting them to do 
her bidding without a loss of that sym- 
pathetic relation between librarian and 
staff so necessary for success in manag- 
ing the institution. 

The woman librarian, more than the 
man, has to be on her guard against 
personalities entering into her adminis- 
tration. I have been told over and 
over of the trial it was to them to 
hold themselves at the proper point 
where they could be the friend of those 
about them, and at the same time main- 
tain the place of an officer on duty. 
Only executive ability will carry one 
safely through these things, and seri- 
ous thought should be given to its cul- 
tivation, for it can be acquired. 



To this executive ability must be 
added a sense of business principles, 
and what may be termed appreciation 
of the situation. 

While learning the forms and pro- 
cesses necessary to the easy running of 
a library, it should be borne in mind that 
there is also the other side. While a 
librarian should know how to meet her 
readingpublic,sheshouldalsoknowhow 
to meet her board. While she should 
know how to charge and discharge the 
books which the public takes, she 
should also be capable of auditing ac- 
counts and buying intelligently; and by 
that I do not mean what she buys so 
much as how she buys. In ordering 
anything for the library, books or sup- 
plies, she should sink the librarian in 
the buyer. Orders come for supplies 
to the Library Bureau, and I only speak 
of this because I know more about it 
thansome other lines, which, from their 
ambiguity and loose form, might be 
made into orders for almost anything. 
Because of personal friendship often- 
times with the librarian, some of the 
worst mistakes are remedied, and time 
and money saved to the librarian. But 
sometimes these orders fall into the 
hands of a clerk to whom Mary Smith 
is no more than a name, and of whose 
library situation he knows absolutely 
nothing. Then there is abundance of 
mischievous work to straighten out. 
He directs a letter of inquiry, and she 
is delayed in her work because the 
clerk has not added mind reading to 
his other accomplishments A librarian, 
in order to be a success must be ac- 
quainted, and thoroughly so, with the 
business world, its methods and rules, 
its requirements and privileges. A li- 
brarian may be in close touch with her 
readers; she may have an elaborate 
system of cataloging and classification; 
but if her reports come up to the li- 
brary board in a slipshod, confused 
state, bearing signs of a lack of what is 
termed business sense, her standing 
with them is imperiled, and where a li- 
brarian has lost the admiration of her 
board her influence in that community 
is at an end. 
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When a business house receives art 
order for goods, well prepared, clear as 
to what is wanted, definite as to price 
and carriage, it takes a real pleasure in 
filling it, and because of its clearness 
time is saved to both the buyer and the 
seller, which to the latter at least is al- 
ways money. One of the clerks came 
into my room a few days ago and placed 
before me an order which said. Please 
send at once Leypoldt book. These 
ambiguous orders from librarians are 
always brought to me for interpretation, 
and so I know the fault is not all on 
one side. Of course there was a ques- 
tion in this case as.to what was wanted, 
and the order was filled by guesswork. 

We have had business with one li- 
brary aggregating five orders, in all 
$7.70, for goods which cost $5.75 with- 
out adding any charge for freight items, 
etc , but simply figuring the actual ma- 
terial and labor involved in the manu- 
facture. To do this business 16 letters 
were received and 10 answers written, 
mostly asking for specifications— apart 
of the correspondence, however, being 
with regard to the payment of the bills. 

One of the weak places in the woman 
librarian's equipment is the lack of gen- 
erous charity for what she considers 
the professional failings of others in the 
work. If one weak place in the armor 
is discovered, like a knight of old, she 
fastens her attention on that alone, de- 
spite the fact that there may be 50 
strong points beside it, and even the 
weakness under the direction of its pos- 
sessor may not be so glaring a fault as 
it appears in the eyes of the faultfinder. 
Think only of the good points, look for 
them, and do not let anyone else know 
that you see where the shortcomings 
lie, and after awhileyouwill not be quite 
sure that you ever saw them yourselves. 
There is room for good workers always, 
and water will find its level. Hunt for 
the good things in other people's libra- 
ries and it will not be long until the 
often expressed opinion of men that 
women in business are jealous of each 
other's success will die out for want of 
material to support it. 

If there is a particular kind of library 



work that you find more congenial than 
another, work toward reaching it, and 
if you are properly fitted for it, the 
chances of its coming to you are decid- 
edly increased. But if you undertake 
to do something else, the fact of its not 
being your choice has no bearing on the 
performance of it in the very best way 
possible, and here comes in the ques- 
tion of salary. Women in business are 
accused, and not without cause, of 
slighting their work because the salary 
is not commensurate with the duties 
which they are Called on to perform. 
Have a distinct understanding before 
beginning work what you are to receive 
for your work, then do it the very best 
you are able. If you find you have suffi- 
cient reason for being dissatisfied with 
the remuneration, speak to the proper 
persons about it, and then abide honor- 
ably by the decision. One has no right, 
by shirking her legitimate work, to cast 
reproach on the whole body of workers. 

If you are at the head of affairs, do 
make it a point to tell definitely, and in 
good season, what those about may de- 
pend upon both as to positions and sala- 
ries. It is said that women managers are 
too apt to consider such things as per- 
sonal matters, and are weak in dealing 
with them. It is just as much the right 
of an assistant to know definitely about 
these things as it is for the President of 
the United States to know of his term 
and salary. 

In the correspondence which brings 
requests for employment, I have seen a 
disposition to do certain things which 
form the reasons of labdr unions. I refer 
so the practice of cutting under the sal- 
ary received by the majority for certain 
work. Librarians as a class are paid 
less than school-teachers, while their 
work is about on the same basis. This 
is, in a large measure, the fault of libra- 
rians themselves. They do not work 
on this problem in harmony, and there 
is still too much ''influence" back of 
giving places. I have my doubts about 
sending a girl's name for a position, 
who is willing to work for nearly noth- 
ing, for I cannot help thinking her tal- 
ents are not in demand in the market. 
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or else she does not intend to carry out 
her contract, and her work will be worth 
no more than she asks for it. 

Librarianship is a delightful and help- 
ful field for work to those who will rise 
to its possibilities, but there is no room 
for thoughtless, indifferent posing here 
as there is nowhere else An army of 
noble women has done heroic work in 
opening the doors of the business world 
to their sisters, and it is a sacred obli- 
gation resting on every woman who 
enters those doors, to add something to 
the credit of the army, and it is little 
less than criminal to detract from the 
reputation so hardly earned, of being 
faithful, conscientious workers. 

The next paper was read by Dr Wire, 
his subject being, 

Book selection, buying, and binding 

Dr Wire said that if a library. is en- 
tirely new, there seems to be no limit to 
the lines of knowledge which are de- 
manded, and if there is some stock of 
books on hand the lining up and filling 
out with new books is even more diffi- 
cult, and in either case the money is lia- 
ble to be limited. In some cases there 
is a sum of money to be expended on 
books at first Remember first and fore- 
most that Rome was not built in a day, 
that no library ever burst full-fledged on 
an unexpected public. What it can- 
not buy this year it may buy next year, 
or the year after, or five years hence. 
Here is where it differs from a private 
individual, for, like Tennyson's brook, 
it goes on forever. So don't be alarmed 
or discouraged because you cannot get 
everything at once; many things can 
wait. There is no book that cannot be 
bought a year from today at the same 
price that it can be had now. 

As a general thing, buy the latest and 
freshest things first. The great demand 
will be for fiction. We make large con- 
cessions to this class, but they must not 
monopolize the fund. Then as you have 
opportunity, go back and buy second- 
hand and auction books to fill gaps. 
One library represented here today is 
35 years old, and 20,ooov. strong Look 
out for the local doctor or clergyman 



who tries to get his own books bought 
at the expense of the public. In this 
respect I think the clergyman will need 
the most watching. 

Do not give the complete history of 
any nation that will require to be sup- 
plemented by other books. This puts 
too much money into bygone empires. 
I never knew anybody who read them, 
and in many libraries you will find vol- 
ume I more or less worn, while the lat- 
ter volumes have not even been cut 
open. 

Beware of expensive books, such as 
Kemp's nine years to Gold Coast, $5, 
etc.; and also avoid such as Busch's Bis- 
marck, two volumes $10, etc. These 
are all far too expensive for any library 
of 5,ooov. They lock up too much of 
your money in one or two volumes 
which will be in little use. There are 
dozens of books on much more valuable 
subjects at $1 and $2 a volume. 

The Ladies* home journal list, Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire, Vermont li- 
brary lists, and the New York depart- 
ment of education lists are better than 
the A. L. A. lists, or its supplements, for 
practical use. These lists have been 
made by people entirely familiar with 
their own needs. 

If you have a good local man, patron- 
ize him, but generally you had better 
take the largest book house accessible 
to you. Make your orders full and ex- 
plicit as you can, giving author, edition, 
size, date, and publisher if possible. 

Do not expect too much discount; 
25 per cent is the most we can expect 
and get good service and reliable 
dealings. Remember that the book 
man is not an object of charity, nor yet 
is he a thief. Sometimes he will be 
obliged to raise his price on a few books, 
bot you will generally find that he had 
to buy the books from others. 

Do not buy cheap fiction printed 
from old plates on wood pulp paper. 
The best are not too good to stand the 
constant uses. It is also too much to 
expect the people to respect a book 
when it is soiled to start with. After 
the library is well started, and has 10,- 
000 to 15,000V., you may safely buy vol- 
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umes to fill gaps, but this is not desir- 
able to do earlier. 

As a general thing, buy all you can 
in cloth, except very bulky works, such 
as Webster's International and Standard 
dictionaries. Beware of the agent who 
wants to sell you sheep for cloth, etc. 
Y9U frequently get all you want out of 
a cloth-bound book. The linen book 
cloths, such as used now, give very good 
results for fiction. It does not pay to 
put too good a binding on the books, 
because the paper will wear out before 
the binding does. A good roan will do 
for years. Morocco is the cheapest, be- 
cause it lasts so much longer. Just as 
soon as a library can afford to do so, I 
would advise them to put their volumes 
into morocco. 

Require your books to be sewed well 
with linen thread, and laced. 

An animated discussion followed the 
paper. 

A protest was made against limiting 
the price of books to Si. 50. 

Miss Haines said: I do not think we 
just want books, but we want good 
books, and I certainly do not believe 
in limiting books to price. Cut down 
Home cooking and Etiquette for wo- 
men, etc., and put in the better books 
that are going to live. It is the study 
of a period that is going to live. 

I think that what you will gain in 
Nansen's Farthest north, S3. 50, would 
not be a gain, for the other edition is 
so much better that it would be a gain 
to have it. The later cheaper edition 
is not to be compared with the other 
edition. 

When a book is absolutely good in 
its own field, what if it costs a few dol- 
lars more than some others; put it in and 
cut down on something else. 

Miss Stearns said that the time at 
which a book was in demand should 
receive more consideration than the 
cost of it. It was wrong to wait till a 
book could be had cheaper or for less 
money, rather than pay a little more 
when everybody was talking about it. 

Miss Ahem said: I have come to the 
conclusion that it is as much the pur- 
pose and the scope of the public li- 



brary to educate and elevate the taste 
for good bindings, good paper, good 
print, the clothes of good thoughts, one 
may say, as it is to present the good 
thoughts themselves. When philanthro- 
pists present public institutions with pic- 
tures, they do not get the chromos and 
small sheets sent around by enterpris- 
ing newspapers, but they get really 
good pictures, even if they can have but 
one. The same is true in music. People 
are helped by hearing really good music, 
not by rag-time tunes. 

I have heard of a library in Minne- 
sota that had something like S45CK) to 
buy books. They paid S3500 for early 
Americana, which they placed under 
lock and key, and they used the other 
Si 500 to supply books for something 
like 5000 card-holders. 

This, of course, is an extreme case, 
but it shows that the subject of what to 
buy and when to buy is not yet fully 
developed among us. 

A paper on classification by Miss 
Benedict, of Lewis institute, Chicago, 
was read by her assistant. Miss Mead. 
This paper will appear in full later. 

This was followed by a paper from 
Miss Fellows of the New York State li- 
brary, on 

Cataloging, accessioning, and shelf-listing for 
small libraries 

A catalog on cards is universally rec- 
ognized as the only kind which can be 
kept up to date, and therefore as indis- 
pensable. In asmall library, whereprint- 
ing is out of the question, the greatest 
legibility is obtained by the employ- 
ment of the disjoined or printing hand. 
The important items on a card are: the 
call number, the author's name, the 
title; the imprint information, such as 
illustrations, place, date, etc.; and in a 
dictionary catalog the subject headings. 
The call number may not be considered 
exactly a part of the cataloging, but its 
importance on the card will justify here 
the statement that it should be very 
conspicuous. Place it where it cannot 
be overlooked and make it stand out by 
the use of colored ink. 

Practice differs greatly on the forms 
of authors' names, but for a small li- 
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brary economy demands the simplest 
forms sufficient for. easy identification, 
and the convenience of the users calls 
for those most commonly known. 

There is universal agreement that the 
title should be as short as possible with- 
out omitting matter of value, but the 
cataloger is prone to forget that what is 
of value on one card may not be on an- 
other. The searcher under the author's 
name generally wishes a particular book, 
and the title there should include what 
is likely to be remembered, by which he 
may identify it. On the subject side one 
more often desires a certain kind of in- 
formation, and such parts of the title 
should therefore be retained as will show 
the treatment of the subject and the 
scope of the work. If a book treats of 
two or more subjects, calling for as many 
cards, omit on the card for each subject, 
as far as grammatical wording will al- 
low, all matter pertaining only to the 
others. 

In the imprint the most important 
items are the edition, number of vol- 
umes if more than one, illustrations and 
maps, size, place, and date. Other mat- 
ters, such as paging and publisher, may 
be included, but few small libraries will 
find it advisable. Most of these details 
are of less consequence in fiction than 
in other classes, and in this some libra- 
ries might think it wise to give only the 
number of volumes and the date. 

If you use a dictionary catalog the 
choice of subject headings will try your 
souls, but the principal points to be ob- 
served are the exact designation of the 
subject, and the absolutely consistent 
use of the same heading for the same 
subject with references from synony- 
mous terms and related subjects. 

The term accessioning, in its broad 
sense, covers the various details con- 
nected with adding a book to the li- 
brary, but is commonly used with the 
more limited meaning of entering in the 
accession book. The accession book is 
a record of volumes in the order re- 
ceived, and should give a concise but ac- 
curate description with source and cost, 
and under the heading Remarks, a brief 
history, including statements of such 



matters as rebinding, and the final dis- 

Sosition of a book if removed from the 
brary. A form which has given great 
satisfaction in small libraries is the Con- 
densed accession book, furnished by the 
Library Bureau from its offices in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Washington. It provides for one, 
two, or five thousand entries, and costs 
ti, $3, or $5. The printed headings of 
the columns for author, title, place, 
publisher, etc., keep before you the va- 
rious details to be recorded. The entry 
runs across two pages, and the left-hand 
page bears the accession numbers in 
sets of 100, 25 on a page, preventing er- 
ror in numbering through duplication 
or omission; but if for any reason you 
prepare a book for yourself, instead of 
using this you will still find the division 
by twenty-five's an advantage, both in 
the almost absolute certainty of detect- 
ing at the end of a page any mistake 
in numbering, and in the readiness with 
which a number may be found. Here, 
let me say, that you should insist on 
having everything in the way of blank- 
books, sheets, and cards which you ob- 
tain from a local dealer cut exactly the 
same size as those generally in use, in 
order that when in future you decide to 
purchase the regular supplies there may 
be a convenient uniformity in this re- 
spect. 

In the work of accessioning it is gen- 
erally conceded that a line should be 
given to each volume instead of making 
a single entry for a set. The former 
method is unquestionably far more sat- 
isfactory, since it permits the recording 
of important facts applicable to one 
volume but not to all, while the use of 
ditto marks in the case of details which 
are identical reduces to almost nothing 
the labor of repetition. 

In some libraries it seems to be con- 
sidered of no importance in what order 
the books are accessioned. Do not fall 
into this mistake. The necessity of en- 
tering the prices is enough to show that 
the order of the bill should be followed. 
When but few books are purchased at a 
time individual entries can easily be 
looked up, and cost supplied; but when 
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the library becomes large and the addi- 
tions increase much time will be wasted 
if this method is pursued, and it is bet- 
ter to establish at once the rule which 
you will wish to follow in future. 

The shelf-list is a list of the books in 
the order of their arrangement in the 
library, and its chief uses are as a means 
of taking inventory, to prevent the repe- 
tition of a book number in any class and 
as a brief clast catalog. The items com- 
monly recorded are class and book num- 
ber, accession number, author and brief 
title. Both theory and practice vary 
widely as to the form of the list. Many 
prefer to use cards of the size for cata- 
loging, giving a card to each work. 
With this system new entries can be in- 
serted at once in their proper order, but 
the greatest care must be taken to pre- 
vent loss or misplacement. The strong- 
est argument in its favor is that the list 
never needs to be rewritten. Other li- 
brarians prefer sheets 10x25 centime- 
ters (about 4x10 inches), giving a sheet 
to a class, or in large classes, like fiction, 
a sheet to one letter or to one author in 
a class. With this method entries are 
made in order of shelf arrangement for 
the books in the library when the list is 
written, and additions to any class are 
placed on the sheet in the order of their 
arrival. When these latter entries be- 
come numerous it is necessary to re- 
write the sheets, but this would occur 
at such long intervals that I am sure 
that the time so spent would be more 
than offset by that saved in consulting 
sheets rather than cards. At one time 
I was an ardent admirer of the card 
system, but having used it I should, at 
least for a small library, greatly prefer 
sheets, possibly making an exception 
for fiction and biography if the addi- 
tions in these classes were large, but 
certainly not if they were less than 200 
a year. 

I will mention numerous sources from 
which knowledge is to be derived, but 
the difficulty likely to arise in combin- 
ing ideas so gained is that of making 
them harmonize. It may therefore not 
be out of place to give one final direc- 
tion; in mixing the ideas, do as the 



painter said he did with his colors, mix 
them with brains. 

Miss Fellows* paper closed with a 
descriptive list of the best sources 
for obtaining knowledge on the subjects 
treated above. Briefly the list was as 
follows: 

Cutter's Rules for a dictionary cata- 
log. The fullest and best work on the 
subject. 

The A. L. A. List of subject headings. 

Two small catalogs, specimens of ex- 
cellent work, the Osterhout free library 
catalog, Wilkes Barre, Pa., price ti, and 
the A. L. A. Library of five thousand 
volumes, furnished free by the U. S. 
Bureau of education. 

Papers prepared by the World's Fair 
Library congress furnished free by the 
U. S. bureau of education. 

Library journal. New York, price $5 
a year. 

Public Libraries, Chicago, price $1 
a year. 

The Simplified library school rules, 
$1.25; Library Bureau. A most excel- 
lent work. 

The Denver Public library handbook, 
and Hints to small libraries, by Miss 
Plummer. 

The Library primer, published by the 
Library Bureau. 

The College section 
Dr. B. C. Richardson, Chairman 

The College section spent the after- 
noon discussing the subject of 

Classification for college libraries 

The lead was made by Miss Jones, of 
the university of Ohio library. Miss 
Jones said in part: 

In all the voluminous discussion of 
classification next to nothing has been 
said about the necessity of libraries of 
different character arranging their books 
according to their special needs; but it 
is not strange that this has been so. 
The library movement has been mainly 
a public library movement. The one 
thought has been to popularize the li- 
brary, to bring the book to the people, 
the people to the book, and as a means 
to this end classification is not of the 
most importance. In a public library, 
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providing the books are classified accu- 
rately, the sequence of the different 
classes of books is not a matter of great 
moment; but there is a great difference 
between the ideal college library and 
the public library. The college library 
must be an active force in the educa- 
tional policy of the schools with which 
it is connected. It is a laboratory, and 
looked at in that light it must consider 
the arrangement of the different classes 
of books on its shelves one of its most 
important problems. A classification 
specially fitted to meet college prob- 
lems is needed by a college library, and 
none of the systems devised up to this 
time have been made with that end in 
view. Some colleges have devised clas- 
sifications of their own. It is only ne- 
cessary to mention Harvard, Cornell, 
and the university of California to call 
to mind what good work each one has 
done for itself. Other college libraries 
have nominally, at least, adopted one 
of the well-known systems of classifica- 
tion. There are, however, few instances 
of an up-to-date librarian, who at the 
same time was closely in touch' with 
educational work, who followed closely 
either the Decimal classification or the 
Expansive classification. 

(Several instances were here given 
of libraries which were supposed to use 
the Decimal or the Expansive classifi- 
cation, but where either the changes 
were so great that the original system 
could scarcely be recognized, or, if used 
as printed, was not satisfactory to the 
faculty of the school with which the li- 
brary was connected.) 

A classification for a college library 
must be discussed from a standpoint of 
the professor as well as of the librarian. 
Looked at from his standpoint, in ar- 
ranging the books of a library those 
classes which the instructor needs to 
have at hand when presenting the lit- 
erature of a subject should be shelved 
near each other. This is seen espe- 
cially in the seminary and department 
libraries, and as a matter of fact these 
books are gathered together no matter 
how they have been classified and how 
marked. A rather amusing and con- 



fusing sight was a department library 
in a school whose books were classified 
by the D. C. It was the library of 
chemistry, and the books which ought 
to have been there were there, but the 
marks were a mixture of 500's and 6oo*s, 
which bewildered the observer. 

It may be objected that courses of 
instruction change from time to time, 
and that classes of books which could 
have been shelved together some years 
since may now, in the same institution, 
be shelved apart if the principle of aid- 
ing instructors is carried out. Then let 
it be so. Provide in the classification 
and notation for just such a contin- 
gency. This can be done and is now 
being done at Harvard. There each 
main class stands alone as far as nota- 
tion is concerned, and if it should ever 
seem best to take a class up bodily and 
transfer it to some other department of 
the library, there is no numerical or 
alphabetical order to be disturbed. If 
the main classes were smaller in size 
and greater in number this could be 
even better done. 

But it was not the intention of this 
paper to propose a scheme for classify- 
ing a college library. That will be de- 
veloped, it is hoped, in the discussion 
that will follow. In opening the dis- 
cussion it was desired first to show that 
at present there existed no classifica- 
tion which was found satisfactory when 
working out the practical problems of 
a college library, and, secondly, it is de- 
sired to urge the College section to 
seriously take up the problem, and if 
possible to devise at least a skeleton 
classification which can be offered to 
the many colleges that are just awaken- 
ing to the necessity of a live college 
library. 

Dr Richardson, in introducing Mr 
Dewey, spoke of the prominence gained 
by American librarians in devising plans 
of library work, and referred to the 
difficulties to be overcome in bringing 
college professors to an appreciative 
understanding of library methods. 

Mr Dewey said, in part, that he felt 
no personal interest whatever in the 
classification which people persisted in 
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calling by his name. His interest in 
it was as a matter of cooperation, and 
because 25 years' experience had proved 
it the most effective labor-saving tool 
for libraries. The criticisms made upon 
it were based on a total misapprehen- 
sion of the proper aim of a practical 
classification. It was demonstrable that 
it was wholly impracticable to have a 
library classification represent the best 
philosophical statement of the interre- 
lations of human knowledge up to date. 
Every year would require modifications 
and changes in such a statement, while 
the very nature of a library classifica- 
tion made it necessary to use it for a 
considerable period, as the expense 
and confusion of change would be pro- 
hibitive. The Decimal classification 
had won its way all over the civilized 
world not from its philosophic merits, 
but because it was recognized as a kind 
of intellectual system of pigeonholes, 
conveniently arranged and numbered 
so that the librarian and his assistants 
and their successors would, for a series 
of years, put a book or pamphlet on the 
same subject into the same pigeonhole, 
and that his readers and their succes- 
sors could readily go to that same 
pigeonhole when they wished to see 
the material on that subject. This was 
99 per cent of the proper work of a 
classification, and the experience oiin- 
telligent and sympathetic users had in 
hundreds of cases proved theefficieney 
and economy of the decimal systenk 
Criticisms were inevitable on any 
method, but they had no force with in- 
telligent men if they came from people 
who lacked either sympathy or full 
knowledge of the system. It was like 
an eloquent demonstration from one or 
more men of the impracticability of 
riding a bicycle because he had tried it 
and found it could not be done. Such 
statements in the face of common ex- 
perience have no effect in shaking the 
confidence of intelligent people in the 
merit of the machine. They simply 
show that the individual concerned has 
some peculiarity that prevented his 
utilizing the mechanism. 



C. A. Cutter, librarian of Forbes' li- 
brary, was then called upon to discuss 
the Suitability of the expansive classi- 
fication. He said: 

In theory, classification and notation 
are two entirely different things, but in 
practice they are married; so that it is 
not altogether an Irish bull to say that 
the better half of expansive classifica- 
tion is the notation that accompanies 
it. That notation is simple, short, elas- 
tic, and correspondent. People who 
know nothing of expansive classifica- 
tion talk to me of the superior simplic- 
ity of the decimal notation. It strikes 
me that the boot is on the other leg. 

I have been amused by hearing peo- 
ple say that figures are more easily re- 
membered than letters. I ask them 
'which they find easier to remember, 
the initials of their friend's name or 
the number of his house? Some say 
one and some the other. The fact is, 
a man remembers easily what he uses 
constantly. If he addresses many let- 
ters to the headquarters of the Library 
Bureau, the number 530 sticks in his 
memory in connection with it. 

Of course I cannot in my 15 or 20 
minutes show you much of the classifi- 
cation. I must confine myself to one 
example, electricity. In my first sketch 
of the B. A. system, that subject had 
five divisions; in my present schedule 
it has 50. Luckily, although in 1880 
the pervasion of all modern life by 
electricity was only dreamed of, I as- 
signed to it in the group of Useful arts, 
R five 2d, letters Rt, Ru, Rv, Rw, Rx, 
and this, with the potent aid of the 
alphabet, will afford room for a wide 
development, provided one starts with 
a judicious distribution of parts. 

And here let me remark that the mi- 
nuteness of one's classifications does 
not show itself to the public by the 
marks on the backs of the books, to 
which one would pay no attention, but 
to the labels on the shelves. If, for 
instance, you have only half a shelf full 
of domestic economy, but in view of 
those likely to be added think it wise 
to adopt 12 subdivisions, of which per- 
haps seven are represented by the pres- 
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ent stock, you only put on one label, 
Domestic economy. The shelf-going 

[)atron sees this, and only this. As he 
ooks over the books he doesn't notice 
or care for their order, and so he is not 
troubled by any complexity. 

There are two opposite tendencies in 
classifiers, which, for want of a better 
title, I may call the one a tendency 
toward the abstract and general, the 
other, a tendency toward the concrete 
and individual. The first divides every- 
thing into general subject, or form 
classes, like philosophy and theology, 
and scatters all that relates to individu- 
als among these. 

In conclusion Mr Cutter said: The 
E. C. offers to its users the notation 
for children, the book arts, i. e., all arts 
which go to the making and using of 
books, from authorship through writ- 
ing, printing, publishing, bookselling, 
and up to libraries, both public and 

f)rivate, ending with description of bib- 
iography and literary history. 

The general discusssion was con- 
ducted by W. I. Fletcher, who said: 

There are too many friends of the 
Dewey system for me to say anything 
against it, but I really believe it is 
something on the order of a disease 
(contagious) that we have inherited; 
and now it is spreading over Europe. 
I think the university of California 
classification meets our wants very well. 

You may say that some other system 
is good enough. We don't want good 
enough, we'want the best, and the best 
we are going to have if it is possible to 
get it. 

But, as Mr Cutter says, there is no 
such thing as a classification that will 
satisfy all; and if we attempt to change 
this classification within three, four, or 
five years, we are going to bring our- 
selves to ruin. 

After some further discussion the 
meeting adjourned. 

At the close of the sessions on Tues- 
day afternoon the Atlanta Woman's 
club very cordially entertained the 
members of the A. L. A., who called in 
large numbers in response to an invita- 
tion previously given. 



Public meeting Tuesday p.m., at the Grand 
Opera house. 

The curtain rose at eight o'clock and 
disclosed a line of entertainers seated on 
the stage, who bore little resemblance 
to the usual cast seen in such a place. 
Without any extended remarks the 
chairman, Mr Martin, introduced Mr 
Mitchell, who in a very appropriate ad- 
dress delivered a deed from the Young 
men's library association of the city 
of Atlanta to the city of Atlanta, 
through its mayor, conveying to it all 
of the property of the association, real 
and personal, including invested funds, 
for the free public circulating library 
purposes forever. 

He said that this deed conveyed real 
estate valued at $50,000, books, pictures, 
etc., valued at $3^.000, and invested 
funds, mortgages, etc., valued at $11,- 
500. 

Mayor Woodward replied as follows: 

In accepting this magnificent gift 
from the Young men's library asso- 
ciation, I do so with great pleasure 
tinged with regret. It is a pleasure to 
me to know that this property is 
merged in a free public circulating li- 
brary, for its benefits will not be circum- 
scribed. 

The Young men's library associa- 
tion will possibly pass away; those that 
have been engaged in its upbuilding will 
live to help carry this work along, but 
it will be under another name. I can see, 
too, in this, while the citizens of Atlanta 
deeply appreciate the gift of Mr Car- 
negie, I see in this something that has 
taken more than 30 years to accomplish, 
and men whose hair is now turning gray 
have spent the better part of their lives 
in building up this library. To them, I 
think, is due more lasting gratitude 
than for the great gift of Mr Carnegie. 

Atlanta appreciates that gift; it ap- 
preciates it because it comes from a 
good heart. It also appreciates the 
honest nickels and dimes that have 
been contributed and worked for by 
the young men of Atlanta, and it is 
something that the people of Atlanta 
feel grateful for and will never forget. 

And, in conclusion, I wish to say that 
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Atlanta welcomes you, and hopes that 
your stay will be pleasant, and that 
when you leave here, that you wHl look 
back to your visit to our city with happy 
remembrance. 

Mr Martin then introduced John 
Temple Graves, of Atlanta, who de- 
livered a formal address of welcome, 
which was a masterpiece 9f eloquence 
and oratory. 

Mr Graves said: I am here to add the 
welcome of the lip to the assurance 
which you will have from the heart and 
the hand of Atlanta. 

I speak here for the chairman of the 
local committee of reception. I speak 
for the board of directors of the Young 
men's library. I speak for the brilliant 
and charming librarian. I speak for the 
city government, and the whole body 
of the citizens of Atlanta with plenary 
rights of expansion, and the general 
instruction that I cannot say too much. 

The audience, whose presence is a 
better welcome than my words, is made 
up by special selection from the wo- 
men's clubs of Atlanta, from the various 
study clubs, and from the great list of 
the Atlanta lecture association — all pil- 
lars and props, benefactors and benefi- 
ciaries of our local library. These in- 
deed are our walls of culture, and every 
man's a brick. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, we know who 
you are better than you know who we 
are. It has been duly and deeply im- 
pressed on our minds that it is no ordi- 
nary body of men and women whom we 
front tonight. The dignity, the im- 
portance, and the peculiar distinction 
of the American Library Association is 
thoroughly comprehended in Atlanta. 
The keepers of the house of literature, 
the strong men of books, and they that 
sit in the windows of culture, are wel- 
come. 

If the distinguished appearance of 
the body did not proclaim its impor- 
tance we should safely fashion our re- 
spect upon your exceptional walk and 
conversation. 

We mingle much reverence with great 



cordiality, and we are prepared to say 
without strain that this southern city of 
conventions, rich in golden memories 
of great assemblies, has never gathered 
within its gates a representative body 
which enshrines a nobler average of 
brains, of culture, and of high respon- 
sibility. 

I do not need to tell this brilliant 
company that the city for which I speak 
is a notable and wonderful city Its 
life, its growth, its vitality, its individ- 
ual mentality, written in a hundred his- 
toric enterprises, and crystallizing a 
progressive and representative public 
opinion, have long since impressed the 
republic and the world. You will, I am 
sure, pardon me for the swelling satis- 
faction with which I record our local 
and absolutely impartial judgment, that 
Atlanta is the brightest and most in- 
tellectual city of its size in the republic. 
This must be true. Great lecturers have 
told us so. Great conventions have 
said so. Our politicians invariably say 
so The stranger within our gates has 
ever flattered us with the fine assurance, 
and if you, and your wisdom, discover 
a flaw in this flattering proposition we 
ask you in simple kindness to keep it 
loyally and permanently to yourselves. 

In the formation and pioneer days of 
Atlanta all things social, political and 
industrial revolved about the library. 
The freshness and glow of Henry 
Grady's young enthusiasm were spent 
in its directory. The most brilliant 
articles that have ever adorned the col- 
umns of our local newspapers were 
written of this young library and of the 
men who made it, and in the stirring 
history of this historic town it is the 
simple truth to say that the packhorse 
of materialism has always followed 
solidly and humbly behind this thor- 
oughbred of culture. 

There has never been a time when 
books were not the fashion in Atlanta. 
We have always put our best blue rib- 
bon on intelligence. There is some- 
thing in the elixir of this incomparable 
air, something in the ozone of these 
hills of Georgia, that stimulates every 
brain to activity, and books, as the en- 
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voys of achievement, have always occu- 
pied a throne. 

Up to this period our equipment has 
been comparatively scant. We have 
been too poor and too busy in the ma- 
terial rebuilding of the south to rival 
the splendid expenditures of the sec- 
tions older and richer that did not suf- 
fer by the waste of war. 

We have used what we had with dili- 
gence and increasing zeal. In the pro- 
gressive influence of this Young men's 
library, every year has marked a distinct 
and steady development in the quantity 
and quality of reading. The library 
has been the refuge and resort of the 
student, the thinker, the literary and 
professional worker of both sexes. The 
chairs have never been empty and the 
interest never on the wane. Study 
clubs have grown out of it. Women's 
clubs have been prospered by it. The 
g^reatest lecture association in the south 
has been nourished by it. Within the 
administration of the present librarian 
the percentage of fiction read has de- 
creased 25 per cent in favor of the more 
solid form of literature. 

There are a thousand things which 
we hope to learn from this convention, 
but the one thing which we have al- 
ready learned, is the love of our library 
and the loyalty to books; and if your 
keen eyes will look closely you will 
soon discover that the new idol of this 
people is a Henry Grady in petticoats — 
the girl in the pink shirt waist, who 
presides in this department, captures 
conventions by her eloquence and tact, 
and is far and away the most popular 
citizen of either sex in all Atlanta. 

Mr Lane, president of the associa- 
tion, responded to the address of wel- 
come as follows: 

I wish I could find words adequately 
and fitly to express the gratitude which 
we feel for the warm welcome which 
you have given us, for the kind way in 
which you have welcomed us, and for 
the welcome the mayor has spoken; for 
the very hospitable welcome which all 
of the people of Atlanta whom we have 
met, and many others whom we hope 
to meet, have given us. I think it has 



never been the good fortune of the 
American Library Association before 
to be present in a city when such inter- 
esting library functions were discussed, 
and to witness a ceremony such as we 
have witnessed this evening, by which 
the generosity of a capitalist, and the 
public spirit of the society, has united 
to insure forever a splendid library in 
Atlanta. J think, too, that the Ameri- 
can Library Association has never been 
honored by so large a company from 
the city in which it has met. We have 
met all over the land, but never has so 
large and so enthusiastic a company 
come to one of our sessions, and that is 
good evidence of the correctness and 
exactness of what you have said in re- 
gard to the character of the city of 
Atlanta. 

We shall go home fully convinced 
that you are entirely right. We have 
come to you from all over the country, 
from Maine, California, and I suppose 
from every state in the union. We 
are all immensely interested in libra- 
ries. It is our work. We believe that 
the library has a mission, and we never 
want to leave a city until everyone in 
it is thoroughly interested with our- 
selves. For that reason we are glad 
that you have come here tonight that 
we may have a chance, through some of 
our members, to speak to you in regard 
to some of the matters in which we are 
interested. It is not my object — it can 
be done much more efficiently by oth- 
ers—and I shall have the pleasure of 
introducing to you one who has done 
more than any man in America to stir 
interest in library achievement and to 
direct its course — Melvil Dewey, of the 
State library of New York. 

Mr Dewey's subject was 

What a library should be and what it can do 

Mr Dewey said: Atlanta has been 
known long in this country as a south- 
ern city that believes supremely that 
education pays, and as the revelation 
has come late in this century of what 
the library is or should be, and what the 
library can do, on this line I will say a 
few words to you tonight. 
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We have had an illustration in the 
recent war with Spain that education 
pays, in what it means to have the man 
behind the guns trained. We have an 
illustration in Mr Carnegie's work, 
whose name has been mentioned here 
in his competition with the rest of the 
world, illustrating another peculiar 
American feature that American edu- 
cation pays in dollars and cents; but it 
is a more recent conception of the part 
the library has in a system of public 
education. It took a thousand years 
to develop our educational system from 
the university down; first the university 
as the beginning of all education, and 
then we must have the colleges to pre- 
pare for the universities, the academies 
and common schools to prepare for the 
colleges, and it is only in our own genera- 
tion that we have come to understand 
that we must begin with the kindergar- 
ten and end in our libraries. 

I am really pleased tonight that the 
Young men's association has done this 
generous work, and that Atlanta is 
going to pay the money from the taxes. 
It would be no advantage to this city 
if your schools were provided for you 
without charge to the people. Those 
who study the question from the low 
plane of dollars and cents, without 
regard to the higher things in life, have 
learned that no investment pays so 
well. In many a community men are 
giving liberally to the schools, and are 
beginning to give liberally to the libra- 
ries, and they do it because they know 
it makes everything more valuable — it 
makes their business more prosperous. 

The library is going through the same 
process the public school went through. 
Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, visited 
27 different states and spoke before 
them to urge upon them the system of 
public education, and to provide a 
guidance for the children. 

It is true that the educated parents 
are more likely to have children edu- 
cated highly, but there is no question 
whatever that the great majority of the 
men and women who are to shape the 



future of this country will be born in the 
humblest homes, and we come back to 
the problem of the general education 
of all the people as the best possible 
advancement and the chiefest defense 
of the nations; it is the concern of the 
state because it is the duty of the 
state, because it pays, and because the 
state does not dare any longer to neg- 
lect it. Therefore I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that we are repeating in 
libraries exactly the process of the 
school, and that there were meetings to 
urge the acceptance of them. There 
are few who doubt the wisdom of do- 
nating money to support the free li- 
brary, and when the history of the time 
is written it will be marked as the his- 
tory of free libraries. 

Why is it that the people are taxing 
themselves erecting beautiful buildirtgs, 
buying books, paying salaries, printing 
catalogs, incurring all these expenses, 
paying out an amount of money that a 
short time ago would have been thought 
only a dream? It is a recognition of 
its necessity and importance. We un- 
derstand that it is a good thing. 

A broad conception at the end of the 
century of the work of the schools is 
simply this, to teach the children to 
think accurately, with strength and with 
speed. If it is in the school that they 
get their start, then where do they get 
their education? Tell me from your 
own experience, was it from the school 
that you got most of your ideas? We 
had an experiment some time ago, when 
the teachers of New York made an 
elaborate investigation as to the teach- 
ing of boys and girls. The thing that 
influenced those boys and girls most 
was the books they read. What, after 
all, is the supreme end of education? 
I state that we should teach them to 
think with accuracy and with speed, 
but I doubt if there is one who denies 
the supreme necessity of the building 
of character. That is what is winning 
in the peaceful conflicts of commerce. 
If you care to analyze how character is 
built, follow it back briefly. Charac- 
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ter comes from habits, and habits from 
actions repeated, and actions from a 
motive, and a motive from reflection. 
What makes me reflect? What makes 
you reflect? What is the cause? Isn't 
it something that you have read in a 
book, a magazine, or a paper? So the 
genealogy is this: reading begets re- 
flection, reflection begets motive, mo- 
tive begets action, and action begets 
habit, and habit begets that supreme 
thing — character. So we have come to 
recognize that if we are to accomplish 
the chief end that is before the people, 
we must strive to control the reading 
for others. 

Reading sometimes carries downhill, 
as it often carries upward, and there is 
no way that we can reach the people 
except through the free library and 
with proper help from the people. 

What Atlanta wants to make out of 
her citizens is not to train privates, but 
to train officers. If you go out on the 
streets you can find a thousand men to 
do the work of a laborer, where you 
can find only a few to do the work that 
will demand five or ten thousand dol- 
lars. The world is looking for that class 
of men. It is the highest salaried man 
that is the hardest to find. If you would 
buy a machine, there enters into it the 
material that is in it; the process of 
manufacture throughout which has 
transformed it, and then the approved 
fitness for performing its functions. The 
same way with a man — the native that is 
manufactured; then comes the experi- 
ence which proves the fitness for his 
work; and you pay the salary for these 
things. Andbymeansof ourschoolsand 
libraries we must reach these girls and 
boys 

Thomas Edison and other great men 
say that their whole lives are governed 
from reading a single book. So the 
province of the library is to amuse, 
to inform and inspire. We have the 
old proverbs. As free as air; As free 
as water; but the new one that is 
important to the race is, As free as 
knowledge. The people of this state 
cannot, afiord to have any boy in 
Georgia who is anxious to know more. 



ho>y to make his life more valuable, 
who wants inspiration and is ready to 
read, and not furnish it to him. Edu- 
cation is the chief concern of the Amer- 
ican people, and the states that have 
done most for their education have 
been the most prosperous. 

It is the concern of the richest as 
to what should be done for the poor- 
est; you should provide free schools 
and free libraries, or the failure to do 
so will react in your own lives. If 
you say that this ideal is too high, that 
the library has important functions, 
but it does not take its place as the 
equal of the schools, it is because you 
have not studied this question in all its 
details. When you do, you will be 
forced to the conclusion that we must 
recognize education hereafter. If you 
say that this is the inspiration of a 
dreamer, remember that it is the devo- 
tion of noble minds that never falters, 
but endures and waits for all it can find, 
and what it cannot find, creates. 

Mr Dewey was followed by F. A. 
Hutchins, secretary of Wisconsin li- 
brary commission, on Traveling libra- 
ries. 

Mr Hutchins said that every patriotic 
citizen feels the thrill of hope and pride 
as he watches the establishment of 
great public libraries in the great cities 
of the United States. That magnificent 
buildings are being erected to house 
great collections of books for the use 
of the residents of the great cities. Men 
noted for business sagacity and for pa- 
triotism are giving not only large sums 
of money, but they are giving their time 
and their strength to the development 
of these libraries. Trained and skillful 
librarians are using every effort in their 
power not only to make vast collections 
of books, and to make them useful to 
the students, but to win people to come 
to their libraries and to use them. 

Out through the cities they are feel- 
ing day and night for the desolate and 
destitute boys to bring them within the 
power and influence of books. Through 
these children they are sending to the 
homes the great books which make 
boys and girls, men and women, better. 
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These magnificent buildings, these great 
collections of books, this great enthu- 
siasm and service seems for years to 
have been given to the people of the 
cities, but what of the boys and girls 
who live in the sod houses on fhe prai- 
ries of the west? Who has thought of 
the boys and girls and the men and 
women in the country districts of the 
Cumberlands? Who has thought of 
the people living in the lumber camps 
of Maine and Minnesota? Who has 
thought of the little hamlets on the 
railways where the boys spend their 
time in loafing Who thought to make 
this great collection of books useful to 
our friends, our brothers and sisters 
who live beyond these great influences 
and centers of culture? 

The problem has been stirring 
thoughtful people for months, but you 
can see it is a difficult one to answer. 

We cannot get them to these great 
libraries. We cannot give them these 
great collections of books. How shall 
we give them books that will help them ? 
How shall we put their reading under 
the control of people who know the 
books that will profit and cheer and 
help. 

Seven years ago Mr Dewey, in the 
state of New York, found the answer. 
On Feb. 8, 1893, he sent out the first 
traveling library to show the people be- 
yond the influence of the great libraries 
the usefulness and helpfulness of books. 
What a wonderful idea it was. Why 
has it not been done before? The idea 
was so winning, and it appealed so 
strongly to the people, that in May, 
1898, instead of one library in the United 
States with a hundred books, there were 
1650 traveling libraries with 73,000V. 
Today in the United States there are 
nearly 2500 traveling libraries with over 
iio,ooov. helping these people in the 
country districts; and it is not only in 
the United States that these libraries 
are helping the people in the outlying 
districts, in New Zealand, in British 
Columbia, in Ontario they have travel- 
ing libraries. Surely there must be 
something wonderfully winning and 



wonderfully attractive in the benevolent 
thought that has taken to itself the 
wings of morning and flown to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. Why is it 
that this thought appeals so to people? 
Why is it that the women's clubs are 
sending out these libraries? Why is it 
that normal schools are sending them 
out to committees, or why is it that the 
women of New Jersey are sending them 
to the life stations? Why is it that 
everywhere when the people learn a bit 
of usefulness they are anxious to send 
out to their neighbors and their friends 
these traveling libraries? 

When the libraries first went out — 
those in the state of New York — they 
were purchased and arranged with the 
money appropriated by the state. Two 
years later the legislatures of Iowa and 
of Michigan appropriated large sums 
for traveling libraries within the bor- 
ders of those states. A few other states 
have done the same, but lately Minne- 
sota and Kansas and Indiana have 
given the means for these libraries. But 
in most of the states it has been im- 
possible, as yet, to secure such support, 
and it has remained for private indi- 
viduals, for normal schools and for 
women's clubs, to send out libraries in 
most of the states, and I may say here, 
now the traveling libraries arc already 
in existence in 32 states of the union, 
and in 25 of them they are maintained 
by private parties. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour Mr 
Soule, who was to have given an illus- 
trated lecture on library buildings, was 
obliged to omit his address, and instead 
he gave views of a number of libraries, 
interior and exterior, and a running 
commentary on the same. It was in- 
tensely interesting, and everyone pres- 
ent wished that time could have been 
allowed for a more extended address. 

At the close of the exercises the 
company proceeded to the rooms of the 
Capital city club, where a most grace- 
ful welcome was extended by its presi- 
dent, Col. McNimms, and a very de- 
lightful two hours were spent in danc- 
ing, music, and conversation. 
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Wednesday a.m.— General session 

The discussion of the revision of the 
constitution had been made a special 
order for Wednesday a. m., and Mr 
Crunden reported the constitution as 
revised by committee after receiving 
the suggestions which the members 
had sent in. 

After the subject was discussed at 
length, the assembly finally decided to 
have a corrected constitution printed, 
and brought before the committee at a 
special session to be held at nine o'clock 
Thursday morning, at which time the 
corrections would be voted upon. 

The first discussion was led by S. 
S. Green, librarian Worcester free pub- 
lic library, who spoke on 

How to encourage the foundation of libraries 
in small towns 

Mr Green said in part: There are 353 
towns in Massachusetts. When the li- 
brary commission began its work in 1890 
there were 351 towns, 105 of which had 
no free public libraries, and this num- 
ber has been so reduced that there are 
now only seven towns in the common- 
wealth that do not enjoy the privi- 
leges of a public library. One ob- 
stacle was encountered in establishing 
the public libraries in Massachusetts, 
and that was the location where one 
town contained one or more villages. 
It will be gratifying to mention that 
this obstacle has been successfully re- 
moved through a suggestion made by 
the members of the commission. In a 
certain town I remember one village 
already had an association library. 
This library was situated in the town 
hall; a branch was placed in another 
village in the district schoolhouse, and 
in a third village another branch was 
placed in another public building; books 
kept in one village were from time to 
time exchanged for those kept in an- 
other. Another solution of the prob- 
lem of accommodating persons of such 
towns, is to send boxes of books from 
one village to the other at regular in- 
tervals. They may also be sent to the 
schoolhouses, to be returned when fin- 
ished. In sending these books from 



one village or town to the other, or to 
the schoolhouse, you can avail your- 
selves of the wagons of butchers, mail- 
wagons, trolley cars (where they are in 
use), and thus save the expense of 
freight or express. 

When a town wants to begin a li- 
brary in Massachusetts, a single mem- 
ber of the commission begins to cor- 
respond with persons in that town who 
are expected to know about library 
matters. He learns what books are 
already accessible; also studies the 
tastes of the people; then in an intelli- 
gent way begins to select $100 worth 
of books as provided by law. In time 
this lot is gradually added to, until the 
library has taken on immense propor- 
tions. 

There is one other small matter of 
which I wish to speak. It is this: You 
must bear in mind that there is a dif- 
ference in the feeling of the people in 
the different states of the union. We 
will take, for example, Now York state. 
The libraries and educational institu- 
tions of that state agree to certain 
things when they are organized, and 
they are established under the law of 
New York, and that law exercises a 
certain amount of supervision. Now 
such a thing would not be tolerated in 
Massachusetts. The little towns there 
are jealous of their rights, and wish to 
control educational and library matters 
themselves, and do not wish to be dic- 
tated to. There is a law in Massachu- 
setts which compels an appropriation 
of $3 per head for all children of a cer- 
tain age in a town, this amount to* be 
used by the schools for the education of 
all the children. While this is a law, yet 
it is a needless one; for while ^3 per head 
for children is all that is compulsory, 
there is only one town in the state 
(Cayhead, a little town populated by 
the Indians,) that doesn't pay more 
than $3 a head. The average amount 
given by the towns of Massachusetts is 
about $17.88 a head for all their chil- 
dren. 

Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, gave an 
interesting talk on How to organize 
library commissions. She referred tp 
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the great difficulty of getting bills for 
libraries passed in the legislature. Such 
bills have small attraction for lawmak- 
ers. The south and west are not yet 
ready for compulsory libraries, where 
good libraries are looked on as unnec- 
essary luxuries. Instead of the state 
giving money, every six months a box 
of books should be sent to the libraries. 
This fresh supply coming from time to 
time would act as a stimulus to library 
work. It is not the few great libraries, 
but the many small ones, that do the 
most good. 

She suggested that besides sending 
the books, that lectures should be de- 
livered, meetings held, and circulars 
sent in the interest of the small library. 
All such work would awaken great en- 
thusiasm. 

F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
consin library commission, talked on 
The uses of, and how to start, a traveling library 

He said: The first thing necessary 
for the traveling library is good books. 
If you wish to kill all the interest in 
traveling libraries send out old books 
to the untrained readers. To get a lot 
of old books and pack them in an 
old cracker box and send out among 
persons who have no interest in them, 
and to let the books be squandered and 
wasted, is to destroy- the little interest 
which might have existed in that com- 
munity. A traveling library should go 
from a first-class library, and systems 
should be worked up. The next thing 
to do is to select some person to assume 
charge of the books. Send the library 
to some one who is interested in books. 
Do not send them to some one who has 
so much else to see after that he has no 
time to spend with them, or to some 
one who is crabbed and cross — they 
keep the persons who would like to 
come, away. 

Mrs E. B. Heard, of Georgia, who 
has done so much for the rural districts 
of that state, was called on by Pres. 
Lane, and gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the work she is doing for the 
Seaboard air line in establishing small 
village libraries. 



Eliza G. Browning, of Indianapolis, 
gave a very interesting account of the 
development of library interest and the 
appointment of a library commission, 
as well as the establishment of a system 
of traveling libraries, through the zeal 
and perseverance of the clubs of Indi- 
ana. Miss Browning thought there was 
no limit to the aid which the clubs 
might lend the library^ provided they 
were brought into proper relation with 
it in cooperative work. 

The discussion of How to plan a li- 
brary building was to have been con- 
ducted by H. M. Utley, of Detroit, but 
owing to the absence of Mr Utley this 
discussion was omitted. 

Miss Hewins, of Hartford public li- 
brary, offered some valuable sugges- 
tions on How to make a library at- 
tractive. In opening the discussion 
Miss Hewins said: In New York there 
stands an old brown stone mansion, 
upon whose walls the sun seldom 
shines, and upon whose stairs the noise 
of children's feet is never heard. Up 
three flights of stairs a door opens near 
the landing. Passing through this door 
we enter into the library. The shelves 
are filled with books, and in all there is 
something homelike about the sur- 
roundings that appeals to the lover of 
solitude with a good book. 

There are various ways in which a 
library may be made attractive. A red 
rocking-chair and bright rug, and a 
student's lamp upon a table, give it the 
aspect of home. Sunshine in winter, 
shade in summer, and a few flowers that 
are in season, with their names printed 
on small cards, serve to attract one. If 
some of your members are studying 
art, the lives of their forefathers will be 
found in Harper's bazaar. It is a good 
thing to get up the records of distin- 
guished authors, etc. 

Another thing. Let the librarian an- 
nounce that on a certain afternoon she 
will read a story, and let her neighbors 
come over and bring their work. Let 
her read it without comment, simply 
the story; nothing more. Let every- 
thing seem cheerful and homelike, for 
these are invaluable attractions. 
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The barbecue 
Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
local entertainment at the Cold Springs 
'Cue club, where for a majority of the 
party an unique experience was in store. 
A barbecue had been prepared, and 
under shelter the large company sat 
down to enjoy the '*shote and sauce" 
provided. It was a very merry com- 
pany, and the entertainment offered 
was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone 
present. A negro band, The lard can 
quartette, was the wonder of all and 
the admiration of many as they listened 
to the different melodies and coon 
songs, which were well rewarded with 
showers of silver. Many a spectator is 
yet wondering how the boy produced 
so nearly the tones of a bass viol by 
blowing on the edge of the huge lard 
can. Miss Wallace kept her promise 
of 1898 by having present a limber son 
of Africa, who gave a striking example 
of a ''sho' 'nuff coon dance." The most 
enjoyable event was the monologue of 
Mrs M. V, Moore, '*Betsey Hamilton," 
who gave a representation of a lazy 
wench's efforts to catch a chicken for 
the "cump'ny dinnah." Several after- 
dinner speeches were made by those 
present, and after the party had been 
photographed on the hillside the cars 
were boarded. All returned to Atlanta, 
refreshed in mind at least, to take up 
again the consideration of more serious 
questions. 

Wednesday evening:— The College and refer- 
ence section 

The meeting was opened by the dis- 
cussion of Cooperation in lending 
by Dr E. C. Richardson, of Princeton 
university, who spoke as follows: 

It is a matter of common observation 
that with the present limited facilities 
for our American libraries, students, 
whether dependent on college libraries 
or on general reference libraries, are 
constantly in lack of the books which 
they want for their work. The greatest 
handicap comes from the fact that the 
majority of books cannot even be found 
in America, the next from the difficulty 
of finding where in America such books 
as there are, are located. 



There are four practical methods by 
which cooperation may come in to 
ameliorate this situation, and these may 
be described as cataloging, purchase/ 
specialization, and lending. 

First of all, let us try to get at a re- 
alization of the situation by the analysis 
of a definite list of books, for which we 
happily have the material at hand in 
the library check list of Bolton's Cata- 
log of scientific periodicals. 

In Bolton's list there are 8600 peri- 
odicals mentioned. Of 5440 of these 
there is no copy known in this country; 
of the remaining 3 160, 1 1 53 have but one 
copy, 521 have two copies, 397 three, 
and the remaining 1 179 have more than 
three copies. Of the 3160 periodicals 
Harvard has 919 and Columbia 791. 
That is to say, of existing periodicals 
nearly two-thirds are not to be found in 
this country at all, one-third of the re- 
mainder are represented in this country 
by a single copy, and another third by 
not more than three. What shall we 
do about it? Shall 500 colleges con- 
tinue in an indiscriminate way to strug- 
gle toward an ideal 8600 periodicals, 
all of which some one will want some 
time, but not one in 20 of which some 
of them will want once in 20 years, or 
shall we look forward to some sort of 
cooperation, and the sooner the better? 

Finally, and for the benefit of those 
members of our association who look' at 
the matter from the standpoint of the 
dealer, let me say that this need in no- 
wise reduce the business or the profits 
of the book dealer. American libraries 
for a long time to come are going to 
use with eagerness every dollar they 
can get for the purchase of books. This 
plan will merely save the dealer a good 
deal of trouble in hunting up the un- 
necessary copies of rare sets, while not 
reducing the volume of his business in 
the least. 

G. F. Danforth, librarian of the Indi- 
ana university, spoke on the Small col- 
lege libraries of the middle west, and 
said in part: The majority of the college 
libraries in the west are small ones, and 
if the eastern libraries would give us 
assistance it would be of great benefit, 
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and would be received gratefully by the 
smaller libraries. 

I have sent inquiries all over the state 
Qt Indiana to college libraries, asking 
for information in regard to the method 
of borrowing. I received many differ- 
ent replies from different ones. From 
one I received the following: We have 
a very fine library for our own use, and 
we permit others to look at it, that's 
all. Another says Ais: We have ample 
funds with which to furnish our own li- 
brary and do not need to adopt the bor- 
rowing method. 

Now the chief difficulty lies in the 
fact that the people do not understand 
exactly what we mean by this method. 
When we write for assistance in lending 
books they seem to think that when 
they lend them they also are expected 
to borrow them, and as they pride 
themselves on their own libraries we 
received replies similar to the last one 
read. 

I feel that this point is all that is 
necessary by way of further discussion 
of the subject. 

A summary of the discussion of the 
Library in the small college, by Prof. 
George T. Little, Bowdoin college, 
Brunswick, Me., was as follows: 

The small college is the institution 
where the most students come into 
closest contact with their instructors, 
with each other, with the educational 
faculties and the ideals of the place. 
Of such a college the library should be 
the center and soul. Here teachers and 
pupils meet on common ground as 
learners. Here is that subtle spirit, sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, that shuns the 
recitation room. This is the laboratory 
of the departments of history, political 
economy, and the several literatures. 

This is the place where, in his spare 
moments, the student has pondered the 
thoughts of sages, has rejoiced in the 
pictures of poets, has been transported 
by the skill of the traveler and histo- 
rian to every quarter of the globe and 
every period of its history. Here his 
casual encounters with his teachers and 
men of leisure and culture have led to 
confidential talks, friendly counsel, have 



aroused noble ideas and stirred him to 
love of truth. 

That the library of the small college 
can readily perform this high function 
these things are necessary. It should 
be accessible, attractive, and helpful. 
Accessibility involves long hours at 
which the library is open, free access to 
the book shelves, a careful and logical 
arrangement of the books, and a good 
catalog. 

Attractiveness can be won in many 
ways, but the most efficacious and rea- 
sonable lies in making such a selection 
of books that although free choice is 
encouraged, still the quality and stand- 
ard for admission is so high that pleas- 
ure as well as profit follows from the 
mere examination of them. The best 
is none too good for a college library. 

Helpfulness will follow if only the 
librarian joins the Christian's enthusi- 
asm to the scholar's love of learning, 
and is tactful in winning the aid and 
assistance in his work of his scholarly 
and large hearted colleagues on the 
faculty, and of those cultured men of 
leisure who in every college town are 
naturally attracted toward the college 
library. 

The discussion of Directing growth 
by the weeding out of books was con- 
ducted by Prof. Henry N. Bullard, who 
in part said: 

Many of us are making it our chief 
business to weed out the books we con- 
sider bad, or not useful. There is no 
book so bad that it is not worth some- 
thing in some part. Because the book 
is old to you it does not signify that it 
is the case with everyone else. I be- 
lieve with Milton that it is almost as 
bad to kill a man as a good book. 

In the weeding out of books we con- 
sider unnecessary or harmful there are 
three classes, i) Books once valuable 
now superseded by others which cover 
all the points of the old and present 
new features also. 2) Books not in 
your line. 3) Books that are harmful 
to the youthful reader. In small libra- 
ries especial care should be taken in 
removing the books which are not 
needed. 
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A few of these books can be sold, 
others may be turned over to other li- 
braries where that class of books is 
used. Others may be exchanged for 
books that are more desirable. 

I have heard it said that as long as 
the literature critics are so divided in 
their opinions, criticising books which 
others commend, and hardly knowing 
themselves which is a good or bad book, 
that there will be many who will think 
that Ben Hur is a good book and Tom 
Brown an immoral one. 

Wednesday eyenins:— State and law libraries 
section 

State and law libraries section met 
Wednesday, May io,with Johnson Brig- 
ham, of Iowa, as chairman. 

The State librarian's outlook was dis- 
cussed by Johnson Brigham, librarian 
Iowa State library. 

Mr Brigham outlined recent library 
legislation in California. Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Maine, and fol- 
lowed with a general criticism of library 
policy. In his judgment the best state 
library board is an ex officio rather than 
an appointive board, the advantage 
being that such board is responsible 
only to the people, and far removed 
from those twin curses of the state li- 
brary — personalism and partisanship. 
He gave as an example the Iowa board, 
composed of the governor, secretary of 
state, state superintendent, and the six 
members of the supreme court. He 
thought the state library should be the 
storm center of the traveling library 
movement, and that the state librarian 
should be a member, if not the head, of 
the library commission. He closedwith 
a view of the state library's important 
place in the library movement of the 
twentieth century. 

Melvil Dewey, director New York 
State library, followed, his subject being 
Dangers of over-organization. He said: 

My topic is the danger of over-organ- 
ization. I should like to add to it, 
of under-organization. My experience 
leads me to disagree somewhat with 
what Mr Brigham has said of organiza- 
tion and of ex officio trustees. There 



are five or six different methods of con- 
stituting these trustees. They might 
elect from their own number in the or- 
dinary method of the college and uni- 
versity to fill vacancies in their own 
number, but that would make them a 
close corporation, and for the functions 
that they have to exercise, it would 
probably be impracticable; but such a 
board would find the best men to fill 
vacancies. They might be elected under 
a general ticket, but that would put 
them in the direction of partisan poli- 
tics, and I should deplore anything of 
that sort. 

I think by far the best method is ap- 
pointment by the governor, and confir- 
mation by the senate. It centralizes 
responsibility on one man, and I think 
we can carry out the idea more by cen- 
tering the appointment on the governor. 
I am in favor of the appointment by the 
governor, with or without the confirma- 
tion of the senate, as may be necessary 
in each state. 

I want to say to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that after ten years or more 
spent in a hotbed of politics, I am ab- 
solutely convinced that we can win 
against the politicians. I will go far- 
ther, and say that some of the strongest 
politicians in New York state, in my 
presence, remarked last winter, that the 
time had already come when they didn't 
dare to pass a bill in our legislature to 
which these interests were opposed. A 
leader of one of our great parties said: 
Whatever we wish to do we do not 
dare to pass such a bill, because the in- 
terests of. the libraries are the greatest 
interests in our state, and our best men 
all over the states, who have children 
to educate, will resent keenly and 
quickly if we mix politics with these 
institutions. Now, as to their organi- . 
zation, we want to secure a high grade 
of unification. I want to say that the 
experience in the library world has 
shown it a mistake to make the libra- 
ries a part of the public school system. 
The school officers are elected to ad- 
vance the interests of the schools ; that is 
their great interest, and the libraries will 
get the crumbs that fall from a school 
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table. We shall never get the highest 
grade of library work until its affairs 
are in charge of men who will consider it 
the supreme thing. I am confident 
that this is the thing, and that we shall 
sustain it, that the libraries are not the 
subordinates of the school. They are 
the allies, entitled to the same consid- 
eration, to the same support, and to the 
same whole-soul devotion of men that 
have no higher interest than the in- 
stitution they have to serve. We do 
not want but one board, and the reasons 
are these: There are certain important 
functions that cannot be performed 
by a legislative body. I have ob- 
served this, and the testimony is all 
on one side. The legislature is a 
body too large. It does not deal fairly 
with these questions. If they handle 
it they make mistakes. We want a 
board to perform certain legislative 
functions which cannot be satisfactorily 
performed by the legislature itself, and 
which cannot be delegated to any sin- 
gle officer. When you make a second 
board you cause not only expense and 
confusion, but friction. There will be 
a certain overlapping of functions, and 
your divided strength will beget only 
weakness, and I think we should have 
only one state library. The State li- 
brary commission, whatever name you 
may call it by, the men who are con- 
trolling that should control these others 
also. I have no fault in our chairman's 
stand, that the secretary of state should 
control the library; but these men who 
are thinking about it day and night 
might take the hbrary interest and 
carry it with unity. We cannot pick 
up a newspaper today but what we see 
the lesson of unity, and that by combi- 
nation, by strength, and reducing the 
number of officials and of governing 
boards, you can improve administration 
and reduce expenses. You can do more 
with your money by union. You put 
all these interests together and they 
make each other strong The friends 
stand offensive and defensive for the 
work to be done in librarianship if they 
are united. So I would plead for uni- 



fication, and then on the other hand I 
want to plead a little the dangers of 
under-organization, a failure to recog- 
nize what the future is. 

Now you ladies and gentlemen un- 
derstand, first, how great a thing the 
modern library is. I venture to say 
that no one in this room, however far- 
sighted he may be, sees what the library 
of the great future is to become. Stop 
and think a minute of our schools. 
You cannot do this work without the 
support of the local, the state, and the 
national government. You cannot 
maintain a system of public schools 
by furnishing contributions or endow- 
ments. We have learned that we mui t 
use the public press. Now we are learn- 
ing the same lesson over in the libra- 
•ries. Now I know, and you know, that 
the state libraries today are a little 
better than ciphers. One by one the 
states are beginning to fall into line. 
They are beginning to get out of poli- 
tics. Sometimes politics has given us 
a splendid man or woman who is doing 
great work; but the state library has 
not recognized its function, and it has 
not been recognized. If a state has a 
state library in politics, in charge of a 
librarian that cannot be displaced at 
present, then by all means have the 
library commission independent, but I 
should have in mind the day when the 
state should again get control of the 
library. 

The state library becomes practically 
in the very near future the library of 
the whole state available for all the 
taxpayers. The time is not distant 
when every home that is above the 
range of poverty, where every person 
who is living with a certain degree of 
comfort, will have in his house a long- 
distance telephone, and when every 
school also will be connected with the 
state library. The libraries have got to 
confine themselves to the books that 
these people will want to read. The 
thought carries with it the collection 
of books and catalogs, and men who 
are trained so that they can answer 
these calls. A person that understands 
this business thoroughly can step to 
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the telephone and answer your ques- 
tions while you are away throughout 
the state. How many of you have 
noticed how the long distance tele- 
phones are affecting the interests of 
the railways ? Men that a few years ago 
traveled from New York to Denver, 
or Chicago, now with the aid of the 
telephone can, inside of an hour, do 
the business that formerly took three 
or four days, and the expenditure of a 
hundred or more dollars; and this is 
going to reach the libraries, in which 
this section is interested more than any 
other institutions of which I know. 

I have said enough here to make 
clear to you what I conceive to be the 
great things that we must recognize in 
the state library, and which is most im- 
portant. Many years ago, when I looked 
over the library field I was convinced 
that the highest usefulness was to get 
the state library and the government 
libraries, as a means of doing that es- 
sential thing, "hitching our library 
wagon to a star." 

The report on public documents, by 
Mr Henry, was prefaced with an out- 
line of the scope and purpose of the 
state library. 

In referring to the growth of libraries 
during the past ten years, Mr Henry 
said: Every kind of library has been 
improved and made more useful ex- 
cept the old churcli, or what might bet- 
ter be called the cathedral library, and 
next to the cathedral library in com- 
pletely escaping the new life and zeal 
stands the state library. One has es- 
caped because of the dead conservatism 
it represents, and the other has almost 
entirely escaped the power of resurrec- 
tion, because of the withering and 
blighting influence of partisan politics, 
which is the bane of every institution 
which is supposed to represent culture 
or merit. 

However, the state library has not 
wholly escaped the new life, for a few 
state librarians do read, and fewer still, 
do think, and, in some rare instances, 
real live librarians have got into state 
libraries, and I believe it fair to say 
that the tendency is growing, however 



slowly and unsteadily. But this new 
zeal for good library work, as it has 
reached from the general body toward 
the state library, has failed to distin- 
guish and to recognize what seems to 
me a vital distinction between the gen- 
eral public library and the state library. 
I do not wish to imply that the state 
library cannot accept and use new 
methods and new devices in library 
work. I do not wish to imply that the 
state library cannot use well-trained li- 
brarians. 

I do not wish to even imply that the 
state library cannot associate with and 
improve by experience with other libra- 
ries. But I do wish to state positively 
that I believe the state library, as such, 
has a distinctive function not possessed 
by any other library, and not under- 
stood even by many able and zealous 
librarians. The public library is not a 
public, but a local institution, and every 
person, because of the proximity of his 
residence to that library, becomes a part 
owner of the library, and has a right to 
be heard on all questions touching its 
management. 

The state library is distinctively not 
only a state institution in the sense that 
the university or the normal school or 
the school for the blind is a state insti- 
tution, but beyond that it is a state 
office, and by this I mean to say that it 
is one of the administrative offices of 
the state. 

The state library is for the state as 
such, as distinctively, though not so 
prominently, as is the office of secretary 
of state, auditor, or court reporter. The 
essential mission of the state library is 
to serve the state as an institution, and 
there is no more reason for the state 
library becoming a popular institution 
than there is for the state treasury be- 
coming a popular institution, and there 
is no more reason for the citizens ex- 
pecting library help from the state li- 
brary, other than as reference, than 
there is for his borrowing money from 
the state treasury. 

The state library must preserve the 
written records of the state, and all 
things directly and vitally relating to 
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the interests of the state, just as the 
treasury and the auditor's office must 
preserve the financial interests of the 
state. The institutional interest of the 
public library is a minimum interest, if 
it exists in any degree whatever. 

The public library, while socialistic 
as a possession of the city, county, or 
township, its primary purpose is for the 
individual as such, and not to serve the 
political organization. The chief end 
of the public library is to serve the peo- 
ple individually; the chief end of the 
state library is to serve the state as an 
institution. One by its nature becomes 
a reference library in matters of state, 
and the other becomes a circulating 
library of popular interest on miscella- 
neous matters. If my distinction is the 
true one, and I believe it is, then there 
is a line of demarkation which has not 
been fully recognized; and unless it 
shall be recognized, and some present 
tendencies checlced, our state libraries 
must lose their distinctive features and 
encroach upon ground not their own, 
and while failing in their distinctive 
mission, they must even more signally 
fail in their efforts to assume a popular 
duty. 

Mr Dewey took exception to this 
position, claiming the state library 
should be the very center and source 
of every library movement in the state. 

The lateness of the hour prevented 
any further discussion, and the meeting 
adiourned to meet the next evening. 

On Thursday, at 8 p. m., State and 
law libraries section continued its dis- 
cussions. Reports from different states 
were given by representatives present. 

Miss Titcomb, secretary Vermont li- 
brary commission, said that in 1894, 
when the commission first began its 
work, there were 27 free libraries in the 
state. There are 245 towns, and there 
are 29 other libraries, not free, sup- 
ported by a subscription as a rule, and 
that they still have 139 towns wanting 
free libraries. That the library com- 
mission in Vermont was born, and died; 
that the organization still continues, but 
it is not active. Most all the little li- 
braries which have been established 



have t)een gratuitous, and in the older 
libraries the salaries are so small that 
they cannot accomplish the good they 
would wish. 

Of the 84 towns in which public li- 
braries have been established, only one 
was obliged to appropriate a sum as 
large as $50, that <[$ is the average, 
and $25 per annum is a good sum. 
That those libraries are very active, 
and where one library has been estab- 
lished, the adjoining village in a year 
or two follows suit, and that the library 
spirit is abroad in Vermont. 
Mr Galbreath, of Ohio, said: 
The state library is a convenient cen- 
ter for a system of state libraries. The 
law creating the library commission 
in Ohio was passed in 1895. The gov- 
ernor, secretary of state, and state li- 
brarian were members all ex officio. 
The board made its first report in 1896. 
The library board may expend $1000 
annually for necessary expenses in the 
discharge of its duties, and all sums so 
expended shall be paid by the state 
treasurer after the bills have been ap- 
proved by the board. There is a great 
library movement in many communi- 
ties in Ohio; new libraries have been 
established, old ones have been re- 
vived, and one county, under the di- 
rection of the school examiners, has 
established a library system of its own 
which is doing excellent work. 
Mr Hutchins, of Wisconsin, said: 
Our State library commission was 
formed in 1895. The bill which Sena- 
tor Stout and others championed was 
introduced into the house, and was 
passed. After the bill had passed, the 
governor was somewhat slow in ap- 
pointing the members, and it was not 
until the next winter that he appointed 
the two members of the commission, 
which he had the power to appoint. 
At this time Senator Stout was inter- 
ested in securing some traveling libra- 
ries in his county, and he said to the 
members of the commission: Go on 
with your work; $500 is not enough. 
Do what is necessary and send me the 
bills. After a year's work, we went be- 
fore the legislature and asked them to 
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increase our appropriation to $5000 a 
year; to give the commission an office 
in the capitol, and make it, in fact, one 
of the state departments; and to give us, 
in addition to the money appropriated, 
the right to have our printing and post- 
age and other bills paid. They gave us 
$4000. I think the reason they gave 
this amount was the sympathy for the 
traveling libraries, which they telt had 
been doing so much good among the 
farmers of the state. The free public 
libraries of the state have grown in 
number from about 30 to about twice 
that number, and of the 30 nearly all 
are doing better work than they did 
two years ago. The people who have 
contributed to help us have been the 
most effective agents that we could 
have secured in spreading the library 
missionary spirit through the state of 
Wisconsin. We have succeeded in es- 
tablishing a great many libraries in 
small villages. A year and a half ago 
there were only two towns in the state 
of Wisconsin that had free public libra- 
ries established under the state law. 
Today we have 20, and they will be 
established as rapidly as the officers of 
the commission can go to them, and aid 
them in starting wisely. 

Miss Thayer, representing Illinois, 
said that it was their object to make 
theirs one of the best reference libraries 
in the country. The library commis- 
sioners consist of the governor, secre- 
tary of state and superintendent of 
public instruction. The secretary of 
state is the chairman of the board of 
commissioners. A change in the board 
is made with every new administration. 

Johnson Brigham moved that the sec- 
retary. Miss Stearns, be made president 
of the section for the coming year, and 
the motion was carried. 

Miss Titcomb, of Vermont, was made 
secretary. 

On motion the session then adjourned. 

Eig^hth session 

The general session on Thursday 
morning was devoted to topics of a bib- 
Jiographical value, and to questions in- 



teresting particularly large libraries or 
collections. 

The report of Dr Richardson for the 
cooperative committee presented the 
need of some plan of lending books 
between libraries, and showed the 
value of such a course. In connection 
therewith attention was called to the 
scheme of the New England educa- 
tional league for free transit through 
the mails of books by public libraries, 
and commendation of the plan ex- 
pressed. 

Dr Cyrus Adler, of the Smithsonian 
institute, gave a report of the confer- 
ence on the International catalog of 
scientific literature, following which a 
resolution asking congress for an ap- 
propriation to enable the United States' 
representatives to carry on their part 
of the work was passed. A committee 
was continued. 

The reports on Prison and home li- 
braries in Chicago, and on Cooperative 
work at the university of Illinois, were, 
on request, placed in the hands of the 
recorder without reading. 

Frederick J. Teggart, librarian Me- 
chanics* institute, San Francisco, gave 
a plan for a handbook of American 
libraries. After calling attention to the 
work that had been done to distribute 
information about libraries in America, 
and the scarcity of knowledge of them 
which still existed, Mr Teggart said: A 
library handbook should contain briefly 
all publications made by the library, as 
well as those made about it, and I wish 
to especially emphasize the last thought, 
and that is, that no publication in refer- 
ence to the library should ever be omit- 
ted from the handbook. 

The State library of California has 
already started such a book, and at the 
time I was there, was preparing to 
place it in the hands of the printer. I 
need not demonstrate, I suppose, how 
much assistance a book of this kind 
will be to all. 

I would recommend that the A. L. A. 
adopt such a book for American li- 
braries, and would further recommend 
that a committee be appointed by the 
executive board to take this work in 
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hand, and to arrange such a book if 
they think advisable. 

This recommendation was put in the 
form of a motion, which was duly sec- 
onded and carried. 

The discussion on the Revision of 
the constitution was then opened, and 
it was decided that whatever action was 
taken by the assembly should be the 
sense of the A. L. A. 

The following are the points which 
were discussed, together with the de- 
cisions on each: 

1 Shall the committee recognize 
affiliated societies? No. 

2 Shall the council have the man- 
agement of the business affairs of the 
association, not including elections? 
Yes. 

3 Shall the council designate the 
places of meeting? Yes. 

4 Shall the council be permitted to 
present a ticket at the election, recom- 
mending the election of an officer? Yes. 

5 Shall the constitution be changed, 
making the president ineligible for im- 
mediate reelection? No. 

6 Shall the acting vice-president suc- 
ceed the president in the event of a va- 
cancy? Yes. 

7 Will the association decide to 
adopt the decisions of the committee 
at this session^and finally approve them 
at the next session? Yes. 

The matter being thus disposed of, 
the discussion of the program was re- 
sumed. 

C. W. Andrews, of the John Crerar 
library of Chicago, next read a paper on 

Co-operative lists of serials 

The first part of the paper consisted 
of a bibliographical list prepared by A. 
G. S. Josephson, cataloger of the John 
Crerar library, showing some i6 such 
publications, of which three have ap- 
peared in second editions, making a 
total of 19 entries. 

The list began with that of the Royal 
institute of Lombardy and other public 
establishments of Milan in 1864. and 
ended with the very complete list of 
Austrian libraries of 1898, and referred 



to two or three important lists now in 
course of preparation. 

In regard to the methods of securing 
the best results in such lists, Mr An- 
drews was of the opinion that coopera- 
tion must be limited strictly to the first 
preparation of the material. The edit- 
ing and publication should be entrusted 
either to a single institution or individ- 
ual, or to a very small committee. 

The most important question is that 
of the limit of the field to be covered 
by such lists. The obvious advice is 
undoubtedly the correct one, viz., to 
make the lists as full and as compre- 
hensive a» the means at command will 
allow. 

The opinion was expressed that to 
limit the list to publications currently 
received, excluding those no longer 
subscribed for and those no longer pub- 
lished, would be to limit the usefulness 
of the list much more than justified by 
the saving in cost. 

National, state, and municipal re- 

Eorts should be included if possible, 
ut other purely administrative reports 
are more questionable. Entries of the 
latter may well be confined to the lo- 
cality in which the list is published, 
and while the ideal fullness of entry 
would be to get the exact holdings of 
each institution, and if these are many 
this would seriously increase the cost, 
and some compromise probably would 
be made. That adopted by the Chicago 
library club was suggested as worthy of 
consideration. (If one or more libra- 
ries have complete sets of serials these 
are given first; and then the libraries 
having incomplete sets, with the begin- 
ning and end of their sets, without speci- 
fication of the imperfections. If, how- 
ever, any library has a complete set, 
the most nearly complete is given in 
detail, and the complementary volumes 
in other libraries are brought out.) 

In conclusion, the desirability of hav- 
ing such lists set up in such a way as 
to permit either of new editions or cum- 
ulative supplements at short intervals, 
was suggested. 

The plan for a cooperative list of in- 
cunabula was discussed, by John Thom- 
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son, who condensed his treatment of it 
as the time remaining was short. In 
part he said: That it is of great impor- 
tance that a list of certain incunabula 
be in the hands of every person inter- 
ested in literary and library work, there 
is no doubt. 

That incunabula form a valuable part 
of any library or literary equipment is 
fully demonstrated when we see in how 
many libraries, public and private, many 
of these are found. I have placed my- 
self in communication with different 
libraries and institutions, and also with 
owners of private libraries, relative to 
the point on which I wish to ask for 
your assistance. I want to ask as a per- 
sonal favor, that every librarian that 
knows where any incunabula may be 
found will take the trouble to forward 
the name and address of the library 
containing them to the Free library in 
Philadelphia, so the committee which 
is getting together information on the 
subject may have access to it. I be- 
lieve that a very important cooperative 
' work will be carried out in this way. 

In discussing this subject, Dr Billings 
suggests that we at once prepare a 
mimeograph copy of the incunabula 
listed already. This I shall do as soon 
as the convention closes, and will send 
copies to all who will be kind enough 
to send me their names and ad- 
dresses. 

Mr Scott, who was to have presented 
the paper on Cheap book postage, not 
being present, his paper was ordered 
printed without reading. 

W: Beer, of New Orleans, read a re- 
port on Aids and guides, which was 
well received. 

Mr Whitney, of the Boston public li- 
J>rary, gave the results of an exhaustive 
study of printed library catalogs. It 
was a comparative statement, showing 
the cost in time and money, and the 
extent of the catalogs in the British 
museum, Peabody institute, Surgeon- 
general's office, and others. 

Mr Whitney's study was made with 
a view of preparing a printed catalog 
for the Boston public library. The 
usefulness of such a catalog was weighed 



against the expense and work of pre- 
paring it. The vast number of entries 
would fill at least 30 volumes of looo 
pages each, while the rate at which the 
material in the Boston public library 
increases would allow no limit to be 
placed on its final extent. Consider- 
ing the amount of material on hand at 
present, it would require 16 years to 
prepare such a catalog, which would 
cost $200,000. 

These things added to the number of 
assistants required to prepare this ma- 
terial, the length of time it would take 
to publish it, and the great extent to 
which it would always be behind, had 
counted against its preparation. 

After thoroughly investigating the 
subject, the trustees had abandoned the 
idea of printing a catalog for the Boston 
public library. 

Dr Friedenwald, of the Library of 
Congress, gave an account of the St 
Gall conference upon the preservation 
and repairing of ancient manuscript. 
Dr Friedenwald said that many of the 
most valuable and rarest of old manu- 
scripts are decaying, and thus becom- 
ing illegible, and he suggested photo- 
graphy as a method of securing these 
treasures for other ages. 

Mr Cutter's suggestions on purchase, 
care, and lending of photographs was 
not read for lack of time, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Thursday afternoon 

At two o'clock the entire party of li- 
brarians was taken in charge by Atlanta 
hosts, and placed aboard trolley cars, 
which proceeded to make the circuit of 
the city and bring to view the interest- 
ing places in and about this very inter- 
esting city. About five o'clock the party 
was set down at the beautiful grounds 
and clubhouse of the Piedmont driving 
club. This is the site of the exposition 
held in Atlanta in 1895, and many of 
the picturesque buildings then erected 
are still standing. Most gracious hos- 
pitality was dispensed by the hosts of 
the occasion, and besides a most liberal 
supply of refreshments, solid and fluid, 
there followed a feast of reason and a 
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flow of soul. A most entertaining fea- 
ture was the impersonation of **a Geor- 
gia cracker," or the old woman of the 
hills as she told her woes, given by 
Mrs Moore in costume. Short speeches, 
witty and to the point, were made by 
Mr Putnam for the librarians, and by the 

President of the Piedmont club for the 
osts. Mrs Rebecca Lowe, president 
of the National federation of women's 
clubs, made a short address in which 
it was plain to see how she had cap- 
tured the Denver convention. In the 
dusk of the short southern twilight the 
party returned to the Kimball, de- 
lighted with the afternoon's entertain- 
ment. 

Thursday night, May ii 

Two sections were again in session 
and many of the librarians, in despair 
of hearing the good things prepared 
for both, did not hear either. In the 
Elementary section. Dr Wire in charge, 
Library administration was the theme. 
Organization was the first topic pre- 
sented by Dr Wire. He made the 
strong point that time and money 
would both be saved by having some- 
one familiar with library methods start 
the library machinery and start it prop- 
erly. Do not put all the money into 
books.buthavesuflicient appliances and 
material to do the work of serving the 
public quietly and easily. Interest all 
classes in the library, make them feel 
an ownership in it, and particularly look 
after the schools and clubs. 

Miss Lindsay, librarian of Evanston, 
111., presented a very interesting dis- 
cussion of methods of 

Changing a subscription library to a free li- 
brary 

Miss Lindsay said in part: 

The day of the subscription or pro- 
prietary library is well-nigh past, ex- 
cept as a means to a greater end — that 
of establishing its successor, the free 
public library. 

To quote C. A. Cutter: In this coun- 
try the proprietary library was the pa- 
rent of the public library, and as is said 
to be the custom among some savage 
tribes, the son when grown up has de- 
voured his father. 



The faithful work which was done in 
the years past by the supporters of the 
subscription library has not been lost, 
but lives in the great public libraries of 
today, which stand as worthy monu- 
ments of their predecessors. 

In many parts of our country sub- 
scription libraries still exist, but they 
are rapidly yielding to the broader edu- 
cational spirit, which seeks to place the 
library, equally with the public school, 
within the reach of the masses. 

In most places where this spirit is 
properly manifested, the subscription 
library is glad to turn over its property 
to form the nucleus of a free public 
library. It is encouraging to note how 
few are the cases where these libraries 
hold out against such change, but where 
such opposition does exist, it is usually 
overcome sooner or later by public sen- 
timent, for the unendowed subscription 
library is easily forced to the wall by a 
library which offers free to all a supply 
of good books and reasonable access to 
its shelves. 

In providing free reading to the pub- 
lic the best success has not been at- 
tained by the various methods employed 
by private enterprise, such as endow- 
ment, or temporary endowment by sup- 
port pledged for a certain period of years. 
The various methods of state aid. either 
directly or by legislation authorizing 
cities and towns to tax themselves for 
support of free libraries, are conceded 
to be the best. In most of the states 
such laws exist, many authorizing a 
direct tax to be used exclusively for es- 
tablishing and maintaining public libra- 
ries, and some subsidizing the public 
schools, giving them the requisite assist- 
ance in establishing and carrying on free 
libraries. - 

Briefly as to a few general principles, 
conceding that the free library, to be 
supported adequately for the use of the 
people, must be supported by the tax 
of the people: 

I The state must have a library law, 
providing for the incorporation of a 
library to be supported by the people, 
and providing for such library to re- 
ceive real and personal property for 
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fmrposes of the library. The Illinois 
ibrary law is cited as being a liberal 
example of such law. The essential 
points of this law are as follows: The 
power of initiative in starting a public 
library is vested in the city council in 
case of incorporated cities, and does 
not rest with the vote of the people. 
In case of town, village, or township 
the question may be submitted to vote 
upon petition of 50 legal voters. The 
maximum tax is 2 mills for cities of 
less than 100,000 inhabitants, ^ mill in 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
tax is permissive not mandatory, the 
law reading, May levy a tax, etc. 

The control of the library funds is 
given to the board of directors of the 
library, provided that all moneys re- 
ceived for such library be drawn upon 
by the proper officers of said city, upon 
the proper authenticated vouchers of 
the library board. 

The law provides for a board of di- 
rectors of nine members to be appointed 
by the mayor, with the approval of the 
city council. 

2 Continual agitation of the question 
must be the watchword. A determined 
effort must be maintained on the part 
of the people both within and outside 
the local library association, to over- 
come an opposition which may some- 
times come from but one or two mem- 
bers of an organization, and yet be 
enough to block progress. 

3 Due attention must be paid to all 
legal questions of property. In cases 
where gifts are bestowed upon special 
conditions, great care should be taken 
to see that such conditions are kept un- 
broken. 

4 The organization of the new library 
board requires great prudence. In gen- 
eral it is safe to say that the new board 
should at first be made up of at least a 
part of the former board, whose expe- 
rience in library management, though 
under different conditions, is valuable. 

Until all states have obtained a library 
law providing for tax sustained libra- 
ries, the mission of the subscription li- 
brary should be preeminently to work 
toward such end by stimulating a de- 



sire for reading and creating public 
sentiment in favor of a free library, 
meantime encouraging gifts and col- 
lecting such books as will form a valu- 
able nucleus for a public library. 

As to the technical details of the 
change, wherever possible reorganize 
the library on modern library principles. 
If this cannot be done all at once, begin 
with the new accessions on new princi- 
ples, and as fast as possible work over 
the old books to the new arrangement. 
It is needless to argue at length as to 
the advantages of the free over the sub- 
scription library. 

This was followed by a specially good 
paper on Management of small public 
libraries, by Miss Freeman, of Michigan 
City, Ind. An outline of the paper is 
as follows: 

The public library should be not only 
the educational center of the town or 
city, and often its art center as well, but 
it may become, in the language of the 
new sociology, a center of social serv- 
ice. Just here lies the great opportu- 
nity of the librarian of the small library. 
She is fortunate in her privilege of per- 
sonal contact with her public, and upon 
her depends in large measure the at- 
mosphere of the library. 

Aim and general attitude of the libra- 
rian: 

Work with children should cover to age limit, 
a special room or alcove for them and free 
access to juvenile books at least. 
Work with schools: A classroom is used in 
Michigan City library, of which each grade 
in public schools, with teacher, has use for 
one afternoon session of each month. Books 
on given topic sent to room, each pupil 
writes a composition from material fur- 
nished, e. g., on incidents of the American 
revolution, birds, bees, etc. Librarian gives 
short talks and tests on use of library, ref- 
erence books, etc. Special lists, bulletins, 
etc., for the schools, and close cooperation 
wifh superintendent and teachers. 
Free access: In small libraries, where con- 
struction of building makes indiscriminate 
access impracticable, open-shelf corner or 
department may be fitted up near delivery 
desk— Buffalo or Providence plan in minia- 
ture. 
Work with clubs: Should include reference 
work, prepared material for club programs, 
etc., and club rooms in library building. 
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Use of pictnres: Advertise for gifts of maga- 
zines, cut pictures from odd and duplicate 
numbers, mount on gray cards. Portable 
screens efifective backgrounds for pictures. 
Bulletin board and blackboard. Various 
library exhibits and special days. 

Opportunity of the library among the working 
classes: Attractive reading room; popular 
magazines; popular, technical books, ac- 
cording to local industries in manufactur- 
ing towns. Bulletins and lists in factories, 
car-shops, power-houses, etc., with wall- 
boxes contaming library application blanks. 
Lists of books for girls and women in all fac- 
tories where women are employed. Place 
wall-boxes in hotels, railway stations, and 
other public places. Advertise library 
through newspapers, and through bulletins, 
etc., as above. 

Extension of library privileges should include 
traveling and home libraries, fire depart- 
ment, police stations, life-saving stations; 
regular traveling libraries may be sent 
them, or a more informal arrangement 
made. At life-saving station in Michigan 
City, the captain gives leave of absence to 
one of the men once a week to exchange 
books at the library for the crew. A light, 
compact wooden case, suitable also as a re- 
ceptacle for the books at the station, is con- 
venient for carrying them back and forth. 

The Large library section was in 
charge of Mr Brett, and covered the 
general topic of Library organization. 

The discussion of The librarian was 
opened by John Thomson, of the Free 
library of Philadelphia. He said: The 
first thing I wish to say is that the ideal 
librarian is one who is taught upon the 
broad principle of never doing himself 
what can possibly be done by an as- 
sistant. I was talking once to a prom- 
inent business man who said: I never 
do myself what I can employ a clerk to 
do for me. So it should be with the li- 
brarian. The business of the librarian 
I take it, first and foremost, is to fa- 
miliarize himself with the inside of the 
books. The outside of a book is simply 
a covering, and no interest can be at- 
tached thereto; it is the inside that the 
readers want to know about. 

It is not the part of the librarian to 
concern himself with the cataloging, 
classification, and various other things 
of a similar nature which can be ac- 
complished as well by others, who hav- 
ing no other duty can put their whole 
minds on it. 



Speaking of the title for the librarian, 
1 think the best title which could pos- 
sibly be selected would be just simply 
The librarian. I like to say that such 
and such a person connected with such 
and such a library is The librarian. It 
sounds better than anything else. The 
librarian should be present at every 
meeting of the board and at all com- 
mittee meetings, and the first and most 
cardinal point of usefulness of the li- 
brarian is that he should be familiar 
with the objects of the president and 
vice-president of the board. He will 
see dozens and dozens ot questions 
coming before the board, and when he 
is present he finds himself in position 
to collect many good points from the 
experiences of others. When a libra- 
rian does not hold his duty sacred then 
he is unfit for the position; he must 
sympathize with the assistants in the 
little troubles which arise from time to 
time, and if trouble arise between the 
assistants and the public he should look 
into the matter carefully, weighing 
every point, and then act as he thinks 
loyal to both the public and the library. 

I will say in conclusion, we have a 
rule in Philadelphia which is detestable 
to the Quaker— that of hats off. A 
man came into my library on one occa- 
sion with his hat on. I reminded him 
in a polite way of the rule and his an- 
swer was, I will not take my hat off. 
Then with all the coolness I couldxom- 
mand I repeated my request. Again 
he hotly retorted, I shall not take my 
hat off. For the third time I repeated 
the request. Even more emphatic were 
his words this time, and he added, Now 
what are you going to do about it? My 
answer was, My dear sir, I shall return 
to my office and resume my duties. 

That man came back to the library in 
two or three days, and then for several 
days in succession, but he never entered 
it again with his hat on. This to illus- 
trate that the librarian, although se- 
verely provoked, should maintain his 
coolness, and under all circumstances 
be polite and gentlemanly. It tells in 
the long run every time. 

A brief outline of Mr Hosmer's dis- 
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cussion on the Assistant librarian is as 
follows: 

The assistant librarian is of nearly as 
much importance as the librarian him- 
self. For instance we will take one of 
our battleships. It has its captain, its 
first and second mate, its lieutenant, and 
so on down. Every one of its officers 
have their duties to perform, and were 
it not for them how much could the 
captain do, although he commands the 
whole ship? He commands it, but 
doesn't run it by any means. So I re- 
peat that every library should have its 
assistants, for the duties of the librarian 
are such as to make it impossible for 
him to carry on all duties intelligently 
without the aid of some one. The as- 
sistant should have the charge of the 
classification of the books and the cata- 
loging. The different parts of the li- 
brary that must receive frequent and 
careful attention are too much of a task 
upon the shoulders of one man, who has 
so many other things in connection with 
the library to look after. To sum the 
duty of an assistant up in a few words 
it is that he must do whatever he can 
to help the librarian. 

The discussion of Department or- 
ganization was presented by E. H. An- 
derson, who spoke as follows: 

It seems to me that a department or- 
ganization for a library is somewhat 
similar to that of large business houses. 
Truly it is a matter of business, and it is 
one which may be attempted on many 
plans. What we would think good 
schemes, when applied would be found 
wanting in many respects. As to the 
responsibility of the heads of the de- 
partment, I should say that their re- 
sponsibility should be very great. If a 
library is fortunate enough to get a 
competent head of the department, one 
in whom they may place confidence, 
more responsibility will be placed upon 
that head than would be upon one in 
whom such confidence could not be 
placed. 

Another department is the printing 
department. I know of only three li- 
braries now that have a printing de- 
partment. With this department we 



get much better results. We have our 
own presses and type, and are enabled 
to do just the kind of work we want 
with little cost. I think it is both an 
advantage and an investment for a li- 
brary to have its own printing depart- 
ment. Another is the binding depart- 
ment. I do not think that a library 
should necessarily have a bindery de- 
partment, for the reason that all of us 
have many good binders in our various 
cities, and the work may be done just as 
well, if not better, and at a less cost than 
if we had our own binding department. 
The hour being late the remainder of 
the program was postponed. 

Lithia Springs 

On Friday morning the entire party 
took the train fof Sweetwater Park 
hotel, one of the most charming re- 
sorts, and an ideal place for such a 
gathering as the A. L. A. meeting. The 
party arrived there before noon and 
fairly reveled in the pure air, shady 
trees, lovely flowers, picturesque scen- 
ery, and the delightful wide piazza 
which offered comfort more enticing 
than any amount of mental effort pro- 
vided for by program. 

At I p. m., however, a goodly num- 
ber gathered in the assembly room and 
listened to matters held over from At- 
lanta meetings. 

The first thing was a report of the 
election, which was as follows: Presi- 
dent, R. G. Thwaites; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Anderson; second vice- 
president, Mary W. Plummer; third 
vice-president, E. C. Richardson; secre- 
tary, H.J. Carr; treasurer, G. M. Jones; 
recorder, Helen E. Haines; members of 
the council, Dr J. S. Billings, W. C.Lane, 
Electra C. Doren, and C. W. Andrews; 
trustee of endowment fund, John M. 
Glenn. 

This was followed by a carefully pre- 
pared paper on libraries in the Gulf 
states by William Beer, librarian of 
New Orleans. He stated that 260 li- 
braries, with 731,775V., supplied about 
7,000,000 population. While there are 
a number of valuable collections of rare 
books and manuscripts, there are very 
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few live and up-to-date libraries in that 
section. 

A number of other papers were 
passed, as those preparing them were 
not present. On resolution, a commit- 
tee will be appointed to take up the 
subject of cheap postage for library 
books, and report in 1900. 

A resolution of condolence was ex- 
tended to Dr Whelpley of Cincinnati, 
who was held at home by illness. 

Free access 

Mr Brett opened the most thorough 
discussion of the year by a paper on 
Free access to the shelves. He sketched 
the history of open access in England 
and America, and recommended for 
study the brochure on the subject re- 
cently issued by 19 English librarians. 
He believed that any library adopting 
free access would improve the quality 
of its reading. 

Mr Brett said in part: Pawtucket, 
Mass., free library was the pioneer in 
the open-shelf movement. Great op- 
position was manifest at the first pro- 
posal to allow the public free access to 
the shelves. The change of attitude has 
been great, and it has now come that no 
library is called upon to give a reason 
for open shelves, but rather a library 
which is opposed to it is called upon 
to defend its position. The economic 
side has been found favorable to open 
shelves, and the educational value is 
fast becoming recognized. From a mere 
money point of view the balance is en- 
tirely in favor of open shelves. There 
is no question but open shelves are the 
means of promoting the use of better 
books throughout the library, and par- 
ticularly in the children's rooms. The 
value of personal contact with books by 
the inquiring, growing mind cannot be 
measured. 

An important interesting discussion 
followed, so interesting indeed, that it 
was prolonged beyond the scheduled 
time by unanimous vote of the meeting. 
The chief argumetits in favor of open 
access were the greater satisfaction to 
readers in the choice of books, and the 
stimulation of issues in non-fictional 



classes. Contra arguments were the 
loss of books and the confusion caused 
by disarrangement on the shelves. In 
some libraries partial access to shelves 
was allowed. Newark admitted readers 
to all except art works and valuable 
books. Buffalo had 53 per cent of its 
stock on open shelves. The Crerar li- 
brary gave free access to 3000 of its 
best books and the loss in two years 
had been 15V. Minneapolis found that 
about 30OV. were lost every year. Den- 
ver had lost 40 books a month for the 
last 40 months, and the books were 
often in great confusion, yet they had 
decided to have open shelves in their 
new building. Buffalo had lost from 
its fiction and juvenile departments 298 
books in one year, while the loss in bi- 
ography, with a stock of 9000, was only 
19V. The Philadelphia public library 
lost so many books on civil engineering 
that a detective was employed. The 
thief was detected, and in his home were 
found 83 books on engineering — most 
of them belonging to libraries with 
closed shelves. Newark had allowed 
free access to its reference shelves dur- 
ing the past eight years, and although 
many plates were stolen yet no volume 
was lost. St Louis had lost 1062V., 
nearly all from open shelves. Mr Crun- 
den claimed that the cost of books 
stolen was not equal to the saving ef- 
fected by the diminished number of 
assistants required for open shelves. 
He pointed out that in Buffalo 12 as- 
sistants were required for the 47 per 
cent of closed shelves, while only three 
were required for the 53 per cent of 
open shelves. Cleveland had a circula- 
tion of 300,000, and the loss at {300 a 
year added one-thirtieth to the cost of 
issuing a book. 

The discussion was perhaps the most 
popular of the conference, and it closed 
leaving many speeches unspoken. When 
a vote on the system was taken only 
one hand appeared in protest. 

The committee on place of meeting 
reported that invitations for the 1900 
meeting had been received from Mon- 
treal, from New York, and from the 
proprietor of the hotel at Thousand 
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Islands. The committee recommended 
that the invitation from Montreal be 
accepted, and this was unanimously 
agreed to by the meeting. 

It was also announced that the mayor 
and several public bodies of Buffalo 
had invited the association to hold the 
1901 meeting in their city. The secre- 
tary was instructed to thank the mayor 
and to say that the invitation would be 
considered at the next meeting. 

At the close of the general session the 
Large library section went into a formal 
session and heard two of the best ad- 
dresses given. The first was by H. L. 
Elmendorf of Buffalo, on Assistants. 

Mr Elmendorf said in part: Impor- 
tant machinery in a library is useless 
without courteous assistants. I thor- 
oughly believe in dividing a library of 
any size into departments, and placing 
a responsible head in charge of each. 
Responsibility should be imposed on 
those in charge, and results adequate to 
the means exacted. The position call- 
ing for the most intellectual equipment 
is at the loan desk. The girl who makes 
a mistake there hurts herself and the li- 
brary; she does not serve the public, 
who does not take this view of her posi- 
tion. The staff should be educated so 
that they care nothing for problems, 
only as they help people. The fact 
that someone else's custom provides 
for work being done in a certain way 
should have no weight, unless one's 
study of one's own environment and 
the public to be served will make it 
plain that the plan is a good one, also 
for the position to be filled. 

Heads of libraries should at once in- 
augurate a reform in the ideas of duty 
of the staff toward their work. One im- 
portant thing is to bring the board to 
see the necessity of paying more money 
to those employed. Good talent can- 
not be had for low wages. 

One who has had the position at the 
loan desk comes to understand the pub- 
lic and its needs, as well as the re- 
sources of the library, and this is a 
good post from which to make pro- 
motions to the heads of different de- 
partments. The work at the loan desk 



should be magnified on every occasion; 
there is no danger of making the post 
seem too important. Here is where the 
public forms its opinion of the library, 
and the reputation made here will make 
or break the library. There can be no 
harm done by the superintendent of 
affairs, or the heads of departments, 
giving personal encouragement where 
it is evident an effort has been made to 
do good work. 

There should be frequent conferences 
between the heads of different depart- 
ments so that the work in the library 
may be symmetrical. Where a fault is 
seen it should be reported to the head 
of the department, who should make 
the correction to the one at fault. It is 
not a good plan for a matter of correc- 
tion to go outside the department in 
which it is needed. 

Assistants in the library should see 
the new books. If it is possible, get a 
small supply for the staff and keep 
them for that special use until they 
have become familiar with what the 
public is calling for. A more intelli- 
gent assistance in the selection of books 
can be secured in this way, and the in- 
creased usefulness of the assistant will 
recompense for the outlay. The same 
is true of literary periodicals; duplicate 
numbers should be taken for the use of 
the staff. 

Time service should have recognition 
by a small sum only. The length of 
time of service does not always mark 
the greatest efficiency of the worker. 
Entrance examination should determine 
the appointment to positions, but not to 
promotions. The heads of departments 
will be better able to judge of the prac- 
ticability of promotion than any exam- 
ination. The reports of work should be 
made by heads of departments to the 
management, and all matters of con- 
flict should be settled in the depart- 
ment where it occurs. 

Mr Crunden found the examination 
for promotions a very effective way of 
determining the matter. He found that 
boys who had been pages in the library 
for two or three years, but previously 
had not had high school training, stood 
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a better examination than graduates ap- 
plying for positions in the library. 

Mr Dewey was also in favor of en- 
trance examination. He also favored 
the salary question being settled defi- 
nitely and irrevocably once a year. He 
thought that a sliding scale of wages, 
dependent on equipment and prompt- 
ness in work, was an incentive for en- 
thusiasm in the staff. 

The other paper of the afternoon was 
by Miss Doren, of Dayton, on Statistics 
and reports. There was much good, 

Practical doctrine in this paper, and 
UBLic Libraries hopes to present it 
in full, later. 

These were followed by bright talks 
on library extension as it works in the 
schools, through stations and through 
branches, by Miss Stearns, Mr Crunden, 
and others. At a late hour the meeting 
adjourned. 

Trustees' section 

Although the Trustees* section was 
not largely attended, holding no ses- 
siop until after many of the trustees 
had returned home, still there was an 
enthusiastic body of men present who 
were ready to work for the good of the 
libraries. There was a long and inter- 
esting discussion of the part to be taken 
by public library trustees in the devel- 
opment of future library work. It was 
the general opinion that the interior 
workings of modern libraries have 
reached a point of excellence beyond 
which it will be impossible to go with- 
out more active cooperation of trustees 
than is now given. With a view of se- 
curing this cooperation, it was unani- 
mously decided to make a special effort 
to induce a larger attendance of trustees 
at the Montreal meeting next year. 

It was also decided to request the ex- 
ecutive board to arrange that one of the 
general sessions of the next conference 
shall be devoted entirely to the trustees 
and their duties. Trustees have al- 
ways been benefited by the few sessions 
they have held, and the results have 
been so satisfactory that now a con- 
certed effort will be made to arouse 



permanent interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the trustees. 

At the close of the day's business the 
entire company assembled in the de- 
lightful dining room of the hotel, and 
after a bountiful dinner listened to after- 
d inner speeches by Pres. Lane, Mr 
Thwaites, Dr Steiner, and Mr Martin 
of Atlanta. The flow of good spirits 
was prolonged aiKt finally culminated 
in a toast to fhe ever popular Miss 
Wallace, whi^h was followed by the 
disperskm of the company. 

Two entertainments were offered for 
the evening — a dance and a business 
session — and an equal number attended 
each. 

Revision of constitution 

Although the revision of the consti- 
tution was by no means so popular as 
the dance in the hall above, yet no one 
could gainsay its importance. To save 
time it was agreed at the outset that all 
matter not included in the amendments 
should be considered stricken out of 
the constitution, and further, that after 
the conference the revision committee 
be authorized to make necessary verbal 
changes in the amended draft. It was 
after midnight when the first reading 
of the revised constitution was voted. 
The revision committee were then for- 
mally thanked for their labors, were 
continued until a final draft had been 
submitted to the executive board, and 
were authorized to obtain competent 
legal advice in the state of Massachu- 
setts. The constitution as adopted is 
as follows: 

OBJECT 

§ I The object of the American Library Asso- 
ciation shall be to promote the welfare of libra- 
ries in America. 

MEMBERSHIP 

§ 2 Members and fellows. Anv person or in- 
stitution engaged in library work may become 
a member or fellow by paymg the annual dues, 
and others after election by the executive board. 

§3 Honorary members and fellows. On nom- 
ination by the council, honorary members may 
be elected by unanimous vote at any meeting of 
the association. 

§4 Life members and fellows. Any individ- 
ual member may become a life member, exempt 
from dues, by paying $25. Bv payment of $ioo- 
any individual member may oecome a life fel- 
low, and any institution a perpetual member. 
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An individual life member may become a life 
fellow by paying §75. 

ENDOWMENT FUND. 

§ 5 All receipts from life and perpetual mem- 
berships and life fellowships, and all gifts for 
endowment purposes, shall constitute an en- 
dowment fund, which shall be invested and the 
principal kept forever inviolate. The interest 
shall be expended as the council may direct. 
The endowment fund shall be in the custody of 
three trustees, one of whom shall be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting, to hold office for 
three years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. No money 
from the endowment fund shall be invested or 
expended except on check signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 

MANAGEMENT 

§ 6 The business of the association shall be 
entrusted to the executive board and council. 
But the association may, by a three-fourths vote 
of those present and voting, take direct action, 
or revise the action of the executive board or 
council, or give them mandatory instructions. 

OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 

§ 7 The officers of the association shall be a 
president, first and second vice-presidents, a 
secretary, a recorder, and a treasurer, to be 
elected by the association by ballot at its an- 
nual meeting, and to hold office until the ad- 
journment 01 the meeting at which their suc- 
cessors are elected. These officers, together 
with the president for the preceding term, shall 
constitute an executive board, and they shall 
also serve as officers of the executive board 
and of the council. 

§8 President and vice-presidents. The presi- 
dent shall be the representative head of the as- 
sociation. In case of his death, resi^^nation, or 
inability to serve, the first vice-president shall 
become president. 

§9 Secretary. The secretary, subject to the 
general authority of the president and of the 
executive board, shall be the active executive 
officer. He shall be elected first for one year, 
and upon reelection, for a term of three years, 
and shall have such salary as the council may 
determine. 

§10 Recorder. The recorder shall keep a 
record of the attendance and proceedings at 
each meeting of the association, council, or ex- 
ecutive board. 

§ 1 1 Treasurer. The treasurer shall record 
all receipts and disbursements, collect dues, 
pay bills on written order of two members of 
the finance committee, and make an annual re- 
port to the association. 

§ 12 Executive board. The executive board 
shall transact the business of the association, 
except those entrusted to the council, and it 
shall have power, in intervals between meetings 
of the association or of the council, to act on all 
matters on which those members present at a 
meeting reach unanimous agreement. The ex- 
ecutive board shall appoint from the member- 
ship of the association a finance committee of 



three, and may appoint other committees, as- 
sistant officers, and reporters on special sub- 
jects. It shall have authority to arrange the 
program for the annual meeting, and to decide 
upon the presentation and printing of papers 
and reports. 

§ 13 Finance committee. The finance com- 
mittee shall prepare annual and supplementary 
budgets, within which appropriations shall be 
made by the executive board. It shall audit 
bills, and eive orders on the treasurer for pay- 
ment; and no expense shall be incurred on 
behalf of the association by any officer or 
committee in excess of the authorized appro- 
priation. 

§ 14 Votes by correspondence. Approval in 
writing by every member of the council or 
any board or committee shall have the force of 
a vote. 

COUNCIL 

§^15 Members and votes. The council shall 
consist of the executive board and 25 members 
elected by the association, five each year, to 
hold office for five years. The members of the 
present council shall serve their terms as mem- 
oers of the new council, and the additional 
members shall be chosen upon the adoption of 
this constitution. 

§16 Meetings. The council shall meet at 
the place of meeting of the association, imme- 
diately prior to the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation and immediately prior to the final ses- 
sion thereof, and also between meetings of the 
association on call of the executive board or of 
a majority of the councilors. 

§17 Duties. The council shall adopt by- 
laws for the association. It shall nominate ofB- 
cers and trustees of the endowment fund, and 
shall include on a printed ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the secretary by five members 
of the association 24 hours before the election. 
It may, by a two-thirds vote, establish sections 
of the association. It may promulgate recom- 
mendations of the association relating to li- 
brary matters, on approval by a two-thirds vote 
of the council, and no resolutions except votes 
of thanks and on local arrangements shall be 
otherwise promulgated. 

PUBLISHING BOARD 

§18 The publishing board shall consist of 
five members appointed by the executive board 
for terms of not more than three years. Its ob- 
ject shall be to secure the preparation and pub- 
lication of such catalogs, indexes, and other 
bibliographic and library aids as it may ap- 
prove. 

§ 19 The publishing board shall annually ap- 
point its chairman, secretary, and treasurer. 

§ 20 No moneys shall be paid by the treas- 
urer, and no work shall be undertaken except 
by vote of a majority of the whole board. 

§21 The treasury of the publishing board 
shall be entirely distinct from that of the asso- 
ciation, and the association shall not be liable 
for any debts incurred by the publishing board. 
With the approval of the finance committee. 
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money may be appropriated by the executive 
board from the treasury of the association for 
the running expenses of the publishing board. 
§22 The publishing board shall report in 
print at each annual meeting of the association. 

MEETINGS 

§23 Annual meetings. There shall be an 
annual meeting of the association at such place 
and time as may be determined by the council. 

§24 Special meetings. Special meetings of 
the association may be called by the executive 
board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of 20 members of the association. At 
least one month's notice shall be given, and 
only business specified in the call shall be trans- 
acted. 

§ 25 Quorum. Forty members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

AMENDMENTS AND BY-LAWS 

§26 Amendments. This constitution may 
be amended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at two successive meetings 
of the association, provided that notice of the 
amendments in their final form be sent to every 
member of the association one month before 
they are voted upon. 

§27 By-laws. Any by-law may be suspended 
by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting 
at any meeting of the association or council. 

The committee on resolutions brought 
in the usual report, expressing the ap- 
preciation of the A. L. A. and its thanks 
for all the courtesies enjoyed at the 
hands of Atlanta's people, but particu- 
larly from Mr Martin and Miss Wal- 
lace, which was enthusiastically and 
unanimously adopted. 

A. L. A. Notes 

The number of kodaks at the confer- 
ence was outnumbered only by the pink 
shirt waists. 

The eastern party presented F. W. 
Faxon with an A. L. A. pin as a mark 
of their appreciation of his efforts as 
travel secretary. 

Sam Walter Foss of Somerville, Mass. ; 
Mrs E. B. Heard, superintendent of the 
library department of the Seaboard air 
line; F. J. Teggart of San Francisco, 
Mrs Lina Brown Reed of Minneapolis, 
and Miss Gleason of Los Angeles, were 
among the active library workers who 
attended the A. L. A. meeting for the 
first time. 

Miss Wallace, of Atlanta, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch by a dozen 
gentlemen, as a testimonial of their ap- 
preciation of her effective work in 



arranging details of comfort in connec- 
tion with the meeting. 

A library trustee, who has held im- 
portant place in the political and liter- 
ary world, and who attended the A. L. A. 
meeting for the first time, said of it: The 
people here are the most all-round peo- 
ple I have ever met. I never saw such 
earnestness and enthusiasm in talking 
shop, and at the same time such per- 
fect readiness and ability to talk on any 
other subject introduced. Art, liter- 
ature, sociology, current events, love or 
war — it is all one to them. They are 
ready and able to talk intelligently on 
any or all of these subjects. These li- 
brarians are wonderful people! 

The library exhibit this year was 
not so extensive as that at Lakewood, 
and yet some very clever things were 
shown. The Library Bureau had an 
exhibit of stacks, catalog cases, maga- 
zine rack, charging outfits, besides all 
the standard supplies indorsed by the 
A. L. A. The Fenton stack was on 
exhibition also. The Wernicke elastic 
bookcase, with its neat collection of 
books, made a good display. The col- 
lection of animal pictures sent by Pratt 
institute attracted much attention. The 
library school of the university of Illi- 
nois had a most attractive collection of 
special day bulletins and lists. The 
rooms in which the exhibit was placed 
were in rather an out-of-the way place, 
and consequently the collection did not 
receive as much attention as it deserved. 



The Trip to Atlanta and Return 
The eastern party 
After a cool and restful night's sail 
from Fall River to New York the New 
England party was recruited at Jersey 
City by the New York delegation. Sev- 
eral New Englanders found it was con- 
venient to join the excursion there, 
while one who did not want ''any water 
in his** could not be persuaded to try 
the Cape Charles route, with its delight- 
ful twilight sail over to Old Point Com- 
fort. 
At Philadelphia the special party was 
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increased to over 70, and then began 
a delightful ride through that peninsu- 
lar which is made up from three states, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. A 
box lunch occupied the party for nearly 
50 miles, and was most unexpectedly 
concluded by a course of strawberries 
and ice cream. 

The Hygeia hotel gave substantial, 
solid comfort, and all retired early ex- 
cept the few who were lured across the 
way to the Saturday night hop at the 
Chamberlain. 

Sunday morning a shower freshened 
up the foliage and laid the dust. We 
frequently exclaimed at the many beau- 
tiful shades of green all about, the grass, 
the maples, the dark evergreens with 
their fresh new shoots on every branch, 
like Christmas-trees with candles all 
ready to be lighted. After breakfast, 
the guard mount at Fortress Monroe 
attracted many of the librarians, and 
some time was spent at the neat little 
post library within the fortifications. 

Special trolley cars then conveyed 
the party to Hampton institute, where 
the A. L. A. meeting really began, for 
Pres. Lane addressed the students on 
the use of books. He was followed 
by Miss Hewins, Mr Soule, and Mr 
Bowker. Then the boys and girls sang 
to us as only Hampton students can, 
filling the immense church without aid 
of organ. It was inspiring, and will 
long be remembered by all who were 
present. 

Early in the afternoon we left Old 
Point Comfort by boat for our special 
train of Pullman cars which was in wait- 
ing at Norfolk. 

Monday was spent on the train, our 
journey being broken by a charmingly 
unique country breakfast at Rogersville 
Junction, and a rather pretentious din- 
ner at the Dalton hotel. A genuine 
surprise was in store for us. for about 
150 miles from Atlanta a car was at- 
tached to our train, and we found 50 
friends from the west. With the gen- 
eral reunion that followed the distance 
to Atlanta seemed very short. 



The return 

The parting came on top of Lookout 
mountain, or to speak more accurately, 
at the Central depot in Chattanooga, 
where, at 3 p. m. Monday, the eastern 
special pulled out on its way to Wash- 
ington. 

Tuesday we were early astir for the 
two-mile tally-ho ride to Natural Bridge 
and breakfast. The bridge was far 
ahead of our expectations, with its pon- 
derous arch of stone high above the 
beautiful ravine. The breakfast was 
restful, nothing more; for we got there 
ahead of time, and the service seemed 
slow. At 2 we were discussing a good 
dinner at the Mansion inn, Luray, and 
then came an hour's walk underground 
in a most marvelous cavern, where all 
manner of queer shapes were seen in 
the beautiful stalactites, of which tens 
of thousands hung from above. 

Arriving at Washington Tuesday, at 
10:30 p. m., the party was soon soundly 
sleeping. Wednesday a lunch tendered 
by the staff of the Library of congress 
was a delightful feature of our stay in 
the capitolcity, while in the evening we 
were shown all over the immense build- 
ing, from the tunnel which carries books 
to the Capitol to the upper gallery of 
the splendid reading room. Mr Green 
himself acted as guide. Thus most fit- 
tingly our trip was ended, the party 
breaking up Thursday morning, there 
still being enough for a special car to 
New York. F. W. F. 

The western party 

A very merry party took the Monon 
train at Chicago, Saturday evening. May 
6. It was made up of travelers from 
Colorado, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana, many of whom met for 
the first time, but before many hours 
they had made acquaintances which 
will ripen into lasting friendships. Cin- 
cinnati lay before us early on Sunday 
morning, and after a tedious wait on 
the proper amount of red tape to be 
rolled off between railroads, the party 
was finally landed terra firma. 

After breakfast we started out to look 
round the Queen city. The public li- 
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brary was naturally the first place to be 
visited, and the height of its galleried 
walls was impressed on our minds no 
less than the courtesy of its staff. The 
librarian was unfortunately ill, so we 
sent him a basket of flowers as a token 
of sympathy. Early afternoon found 
us aboard handsome trolley cars, the 
guests of the Library board of Cincin- 
nati, for a ride round the city and a visit 
to the Zoo. The suburbs were beautiful 
enough to justify the enthusiastic state- 
ments of the mayor and leading citizens 
who acted as guides. In the Zoo the 
same bags of peanuts served to feed 
squirrels, elephants, polar bears, and — 
librarians! But before leaving the Zoo 
we were provided with ices and other 
good things, while the other animals 
inside the cages were left to meditate 
on the distance between them and book- 
worms. The trolleys were resumed for 
the ride back through Eden park, and 
after showing us how quickly Cincin- 
nati cars can run without killing anyone, 
they took us down the show incline. We 
felt quite sure that the incline track was 
made purposely to impress strangers, 
and that if the proprietors had gone a 
little way on either side they would have 
found an easy descent. We felt, too, 
that an insurance man could do a big 
business at the top of that incline. It 
was with a feeling of relief that we 
found ourselves back at the door of the 
hotel. After dinner we left the Queen 
city, taking on board new arrivals from 
points in Ohio and Indiana. 

Next morning we arrived at Chatta- 
nooga, and after taking breakfast and 
exercise in the town we started for 
Dalton Junction to meet the eastern 
party. And what a meeting! Every- 
body shook hands with everybody else, 
and we all looked supremely happy, 
just as if we were meeting people from 
the Klondyke or from Manila. And 
then we told what we had seen and 
they told what they had seen, and we 
asked about each others' libraries and 
coworkers and cousins and aunts, until 
at last we arrived in Atlanta. 

As for the sessions at Atlanta, and 
the barbecue, and other entertainments, 



are they not written of in another 
place? A most charming place is this 
same Lithia Springs, and Sweetwater 
Park hotel is an ideal place for work, 
rest, or what not. The water was deli- 
cious, the table fine, the rooms delight- 
ful, the scenery beautiful, and enough 
historic interest surrounds the place to 
engage all the attention. 

The ride to the ruins of the tremen- 
dous cotton mill destroyed by Sher- 
man's men is very picturesque, and the 
ruins themselves well worth a trip to 
see. Much of the mill still remains, 
and the frames of the huge water wheels 
show their former size. Trees over ico 
feet high and l6 inches in diameter 
grow within the space formerly the 
scene of busy labor. It is an 'impress- 
ive sight. But we must not linger 
in the pleasant air and scenery at Lithia 
Springs, but hurry back to Chattanooga 
with the crowd. 

We of the western party did not 
mind the ride up Lookout mountain 
after our experience at Cincinnati, so 
we tried to scare the eastern folk by 
pointing out the steepness of the ascent. 
But they were not to be scared, and we 
were soon at the top of the mountain. 
The Lookout inn had gone bankrupt 
just in time to fool us, and although 
the proprietor of the Point hotel tried 
to pack us all into his rooms, yet some 
of us escaped, and held overflow meet- 
ings in the neighboring cottages. 

Sunday was spent in rest on the 
mountain top. Most of the party vis- 
ited the various points of interest, read- 
ing the bronze tablets, taking snap 
shots, and buying souvenirs. Toward 
evening we gathered on the terrace 
and enjoyed the magnificent view. A 
glorious sunset did not satisfy us, for 
we lingered on the terrace until the 
lights twinkled all over Chattanooga in 
the valley beneath us. 

Next morning we were interested in 
tales told by laggards who had just 
come from Lithia Springs. Some of 
them had been in a collision, and dur- 
ing an enforced wait were only rescued 
from starvation by some Iowa troopers 
who went on a foraging expedition, and 
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returned with a pail of milk! Other lag- 
gards had only arrived that morning, 
yet they pretended that they had **done" 
the whole mountain. We left them in 
their self-satisfied ignorance, for we had 
bills to pay and baggage to prepare, 
and were not carriages for a drive 
awaiting us at the foot of the mountain? 

The drive to the Chickamauga battle- 
field was a delightful one. The weather 
was perfect, as indeed it had been all 
through the trip, and the scenery was su- 
perb. More serious thoughts possessed 
us as we drove over the battlefield itself, 
and had the various fighting positions 
explained to us. The hundreds of tablets 
and mounted guns had ever their own 
story to tell, but to the present scribe 
the most touching inscription was the 
simple legend over the gateway: Here 
rest in peace 12,956 citizens who died 
for their country in the years 1861- 
1863. 

On the return drive an incident oc- 
curred which promptly brought us back 
to material things. It was the middle 
of the day, and we were feeling very 
hot and thirsty, when we came upon a 
garden where strawberries were being 
gathered for shipment. We promptly 
drew up on the roadside and exchanged 
nickels for boxes of the delicious fruit. 
Where, oh where was the photographer? 
Never again will the chance occur of 
fixing so many staid librarians, every- 
one of them with a quart of strawberries 
and an expression of supreme content. 

After dinner came the parting. The 
wise men and women from the east 
boarded their train, which pulled out of 
Chattanooga amid farewells. The con- 
ference was over. 

We westerners went up the mountain 
again to stay until the morning's train 
should carry us through the blue grass 
regions to our northern and western 
homes. But why detail the journey 
home? We prefer to stop right here 
on the mountain top, with the stars 
shining above, and the lights of the 
city twinkling below. Let us rest while 
we may. A. T. 



Circulating Libraries in the South 

Vice-president and general manager 
E. St John, of the Seaboard air line 
railroad, which runs through Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
has introduced a novel scheme for the 
benefit of the people along its line and 
immediate vicinity, by establishing 10 
circulating libraries, each containing a 
number of volumes, and the books in 
each library are different from those in 
the others. These libraries are moved 
from point to point along the line, and 
placed in charge of an assistant indus- 
trial agent of the company. 

People of the town to which a library 
is sent are advised that they can obtain 
books therefrom for a period of 10 days 
by calling upon the industrial agent, or 
the assistant industrial agent, the former 
of whom is a gentleman and the latter 
a lady well-known in the community 
where the library is sent. The books 
are all standard works, which are ap- 
propriate to the locality in which they 
are circulated, and are principally those 
relating to good farming and good 
housekeeping, and also containing in- 
structions as to how the people may 
improve their surroundings. 

The libraries are in charge of Mrs E. 
B.Heard, a lady of culture, whose home 
is at Middletown, Ga., with whom the 
work is a labor oiF love, as she has spent 
her life in doing good and aiding the 
people in the vicinity of her home. The 
work is largely appreciated and the 
distribution of the books among the 
people, it is said, is becoming almost 
universal in the different localities. 

The interest in the libraries has be- 
come widespread, and large numbers of 
books, papers, and magazines have been 
donated to the railroad company for 
the use of the library division. A check 
for $1000 was recently received from 
Andrew Carnegie to help the work 
along, and a large number of choice 
books were received from Mrs Lips- 
comb, principal of the Lucy Cobb in- 
stitute of Athens, Ga. 

The library work is yielding very 
satisfactory results, and has proved a 
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great help in the rural communities, as 
letters received by the railway officials 
from women along the line show that the 
libraries have done much to brighten 
the lives and homes of the country peo- 
ple by bringing within reach of the peo- 
ple that which is so much desired, and 
yet in those remote communities so 
difficult to obtain — up-to-date, standard 
literary works. 

As fast as a community has read the 
works in one library it is moved to an- 
other town, and another entirely differ- 
ent set of works is sent in its place. 
The scheme has met with so much suc- 
cess that it is probable that the plan 
will be adopted by some of the western 
lines. 

Library Department of the National 
Educational Association 

Third annual meeting to be held in Los Ange- 
les July X3-X4, 1899 
Ptogrim 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY I3 

3 00 1 The function of school superintendents 
in securing libraries, and their proper 
use in public schools. Alfred Bayliss, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Springfield, 111. 

2 Possible relations between the library 

and the public schools. Mrs Grace 
Darling Madden, State normal school, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

3 General discussion of report of com- 

mittee on Relation of public libraries 
to public schools. J. C. Dana, Spring- 
field, Mass., Chairman. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY I4 

3:00 I School reading. M. E. Ahern, editor of 
Public Libraries, Chicago, 111. 

2 How to acquire a taste for good read- 

mg. Elizabeth Skinner, Denver, Col. 

3 Use of the library. C.C.Youne, Lowell, 

high school, San Francisco, Lai. 
Local committee— Harriet Wadleigh, Chair- 
man. 

Reference Lists for June 

Special 
9* Stephenson, George. 1781-1848. 
9 John Howard Payne, 1792-1852. 
29 Celia Thaxter, 1835-I894. 

General 
Flag day. 
Summer resorts. 
Robin Hood. 

♦Great inventors — locomotive en- 
gines. 



News from the Field 

East 

J. Pierpoint Morgan has given tio,- 
coo toward a new public library at 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Rodney Wallace has given $io,oco 
for books and stacks to the public li- 
brary of Fitchburg, Mass. 

Emily H. Howe of New York has 
given to Hanover, N. H., a handsome 
residence, valued at $15,000, for a free 
public library, as a memorial to her 
father. B. D. Howe. 

Reuben A. Guild, librarian emeritus of 
Brown university, died at Providence, 
May 14. He was so long connected 
with the college that he was known to 
practically all of the graduates now liv- 
ing. 

During the years 1897 and 1898 there 
were received in the Maine state library 
as a permanent addition, 4752V., which 
were gained by purchase, exchange, and 
donation. State Librarian Carver says 
there are undoubtedly over 3C0 libraries 
in the state today ministering to the in- 
tellectual needs of the people. Of these 
he gave a list of 240 in his last report. 
He estimates that during the past two 
years there have been $200,000 in dona- 
tions to old libraries and in founding 
new ones. 

At the occasion of the opening of the 
new lecture hall of the Boston public 
library May 17, a replica of the cele- 
brated Chantrey bust of Sir Walter Scott 
was unveiled in the presence of about 
500 invited men and women prominent 
in the community. The bust was placed 
in Westminster Abbey some time ago 
by subscribers in Scotland, England, and 
the United States, and the replica was 
presented to the Boston library by the 
Westminster memorial committee as a 
compliment to the American subscrib- 



ers. 



Central Atlantic 



Dr J. H. Canfield, president of the Ohio 
state university, has been appointed 
librarian of Columbia university. New 
York. 
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The mayor of New York city has ap- 
proved the measure allowing $500,000 
to begin work on the new library build- 
ing. 

Ethel Downes and Nellie E. Hemson, 
pupils of Theresa Hitchler, have been 
appointed catalogers in the library of 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The New Jersey library commission 
is making plans for sending out travel- 
ing libraries under direction of State li- 
brarian Buchanan. They will have about 
Si 500 for the first year's work. 

The New Brunswick, N. J., public li- 
brary report for the past year shows a 
home circulation of 56,111V. and a li- 
brary use of 33»946v. This library has 
free access to all the books except fic- 
tion. 

Mary McCutcheon, assistant librarian 
of the Wagner branch of the Philadel- 
phia free library, has been appointed li- 
brarian of Girard college, to succeed 
George P. Rupp, who resigned to accept 
the librarianship of the Masonic temple. 

The park commissioners of Brook- 
lyn have laid a plan to have small li- 
braries placed in the various parks in 
small buildings erected for the purpose. 
Mrs Mary E. Craigie, president of the 
Brooklyn library association, will have 
the matter in charge. 

The Harvard Club of New York is 
doing some interesting and unique work 
in the making of a special library relat- 
ing to Harvard university and its al- 
umni. 

It has now reached 195OV., containing 
about 5000 separate writings, some of 
the volumes being made up of bound 
pamphlets. 

Central 

S. M. Stephenson has given $25,000 
for a new library building to Menomi- 
nee. Mich. 

A collection of books for the blind has 
been placed in the public library at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Ella G. Parmele, of Pratt '98, has been 
appointed librarian of the State normal 
school at Oshkosh, Wis. 



Elma Warwick, of Armour '97, has 
been appointed librarian of the With- 
ers' library at Bloomington, 111. 

The public library of Depere, Wis.. 
was destroyed by fire May 19. The loss 
will reach {2000, with insurance of S700. 

The Carnegie library building of Al- 
legheny, Pa., is to have a $25,000 annex. 
Librarian Stevenson has drawn the 
plans at Mr Carnegie's suggestion. 

Virginia N. Odor, reference librarian 
in the Cleveland public library, was 
married May 10 to Harry N. Richey, 
managing editor of the Cleveland Press. 

Evva L. Moore resigned her position 
as librarian of the Withers' library, 
Bloomington, 111 , to accept the libra- 
rianship of Scoville institute at Oak 
Park, 111. 

The library collected by the late Dr 
W. F. Poole, of Chicago, will shortly 
be offered for sale. It is very rich in 
Americana, and particularly so in first 
editions. 

Angie Neff, for nine years librarian 
of the Duluth, Minn,, public library, 
and one of the most successful libra- 
rians of the state, has resigned her po- 
sition. 

Carl A. Spilker has given a handsome 
residence in the heart of the city to the 
public library board of Muncie, Ind., 
for library purposes. The gift is valued 
at $10,000. 

Belle F. Osborn has been appointed 
librarian of the public library at Ash- 
land, Ohio. The library will soon be 
moved into new quarters and thor- 
oughly organized. 

Anna Hubbard, of Pratt '98, and re- 
cently librarian of the State normal 
school at Oshkosh, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the State 
library of Indiana. 

A bibliographical club is being started 
in Chicago, for the purpose of making 
bibliography more prominent in liter- 
ary and library work. A list of the bib- 
liography in the Chicago libraries will 
shortly be prepared. A. G. S. Joseph- 
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admission to the stacks. From the 
2000V. in open shelves in the reading- 
room a loss of five for the year is re- 
ported. 

The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary gives the following facts: The 
revenue from the city tax was $71 r 
340.13, an increase of $3701.68 over the 
previous year. The income from fines, 
rentals of real estate, and miscellaneous 
sources was $16,230.27. The total ex- 
penditures for the maintenance of the 
library were $55,811.21, $12,955.31 be- 
ing for books. During the year 12,357 
names were registered, making a total 
registration of 58,951. The issue of 
books for home reading was 698,339, a 
gain of 51,138 over the previous year. 
The loss through books not returned is 
in the proportion of i to io,coo. Mr 
Crunden makes a plea for some one to 
come forward with an endowment for 
the library to relieve its lack of funds 
necessary to do the work before it. 

The children's department of the 
Toledo public library sent to the schools 
of the city, just before the close of the 
term, lists of books for boys and girls 
of different ages, with an invitation to 
make free use of the library during the 
summer vacations. The lists were posted 
by the teachers, and the children's room 
has been enjoying a boom in conse- 
quence. In a circular letter to the 
teachers and principals of the schools, 
Mrs Jjermain says among other things: 
The aim is to make the library a source 
of pleasure to the children who must 
remain in the city all summer, and to 
some extent a counteraction of the evil 
influences these children come in con- 
tact with when turned loose in the 
streets, as so many of them are during 
the vacation. Pupils who have no cards 
to draw books on can obtain them free 
of charge at the library. 

The percentage of English prose fic- 
tion which Chicago readers drew from 
the public library during the past year, 
as shown by the annual report of Libra- 
rian Frederick H. Hild, was 43 55, or 
nearly one-half of all the reading mat- 
ter taken from the library. The num- 



ber of volumes of fiction drawn was 
736,389. Juvenile literature came next 
with 461,617V. The total circulation of 
books from all departments of the li- 
brary was 2,233,743V., of which 144.572 
were in foreign languages. Of books 
for the blind 617 were circulated for 
home reading, and 189 were used in the 
library. The entire number of volumes 
in the library on May 31, 1899, was 
250,01 1, an increase of 14,626V. over the 
number reported a year previously. 
The amount expended for books was 
$16,495.82. The amount received for 
fines from delinquent book borrowers 
was $6659.48. 

West 

C. R. Dudley, formerly librarian of 
the city library of Denver, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new library 
which takes the place of the two libra- 
ries that formerly served the public. 
John Parsons has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian. 

South 

Major C. W. Hubner, assistant libra- 
rian of the Y. M. A. library of Atlanta, 
has been appointed to the same posi- 
tion in the Carnegie free library. Julia 
Rankin, Pratt, '99, has been appointed 
cataloger. 

Pacific Coast 

The new branch library in Los An- 
geles was opened June 15. There were 
short addresses by members of the li- 
brary board, school board and others, 
with music. 

Henry F. Peterson, for some time li- 
brarian of the Oakland (Cal.) public 
library, has retired from the position. 
Charles S. Green, associate editor of the 
Overland monthly, has been chosen his 
successor. 

Foreign 

A new public library costing $15,000 
was opened at Westmount, Canada, 
June 20. There are 3500 books. 

G. K. Fortescue, for many years past 
Dr Garnett's assistant, has been ap- 
pointed keeper of printed books at the 
British museum, to succeed his chief. 
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Library Department 

A. C. McCLURG & CO. 



CHICAGO 



OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



is devoted exclusively 
to tlie requirements of 



Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 

And every endeavor is made to fill ail orders wltli promptness and care. 



THE FACT tliat we carry in our stocic a more nearly complete assortment 
of tlie standard and popiilar booics of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 
us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stocl< 
the wants of such libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS , 
— those for public libraries being imported free of duty — and we mal<e a 
specialty of picicing up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and malcing their selection of booics. 



A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Public, University, College and School 

^= Libraries — 

Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 

The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 
mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 

We buy in large quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 

We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST, 250d VOLS., carefully 
selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books. 

We issue a clearance catalog twice a year — real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian's Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 



WEBSTER'S .*: 



A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Bio^fraphy^ Geosfraphy, Fiction, etc* 



WEBSTER'S 
^ INTERNATIONAL^ 

DICTIONARY ^ \^ excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and compre- 
hensive statements of facts and in practical use as a working 
dictionary. 

Hon D* J* Brewer, Justice of U* S. Supreme Court, says : 
" I commend it to all as the one great standard authority." 

It is the Standard Authority of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
all the State Supreme Courts, the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by 
State Superintendents of Schools, and other Educators almost with- 
out number. 

wl^^iSpecimcTi 2>aj7C8 wni wi applic<iti4m, 

G. & C MEKRIAM G0.» Publishers, 
Spring[field, Mass. 



CRT 

THE 
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^ INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY JE 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL LIBRARIANS 



Library Bureau 

SUPPLIES 

Accession books A. L. A. publications 

Book supports Book trucks 

Card catalog cases 

Catalog cards Card catalog rules 

Charging system cards 

Children's reading-room furniture 

Labels Label holders 

L. B. chairs L. B. flat top desks 

L. B. steel stacks L. B. tables 

Library periodicals . 

Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer (in press) 

Printed catalog cards Printed shelf labels 

Special file cases Special scrapbooks 

Special pamphlet cases Special periodical racks 

Special woodwork 

Classified illustrated catalog sent on application 

Library Bureau 

Boston, 530 Atlantic Ave. Chicago, 215 Madison St. 

New York, 280 Broadway Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad St. 

Washington, D.C., 1416 F St., N.W. 
London Paris 
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THE 



Remington 




Standard Typewriter 



Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 



For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 

The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 

Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 



WYCKOFF, 5EAMANS & BENEDICT, 

337 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Library Bureau 

Periodical Rack and File Case 




Height from floor, 5 feet 1 inch. Height from floor to top drawer, 40 inches. 

Width, 5 feet 1 inch; depth, 16 inches. 

A new, handsome antique oak periodical case, with shelves for the display 
of current periodicals and drawer to contain back numbers. Widely adopted 
by libraries. 



Library Bureau 



Boston, 530 Atlantic Avenue 

New York, 265-269 Stewart Building, Broadway Chicago, 215 Madison Street 

Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad Street Washington, D.C., 1416 F Street, N.W. 

London, 10 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. Paris, 49 Rue Rambuteau 
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Library Bureau 

Supplies the following publications for library workers: 

Author tables 

Alphabetic order table, fi figures. 2 parts. Vowels and S, $1; and Consonants, except S, $1.50. 
By C. A. Cutter and Kate Sanborn. Complete, $2.50. 

Note— Each work has its exclusive book number, and books stand on shelves alphabeted by authors, thus 
bringing^ all the works of one author on one subject tog^ether. 

Decimal author table. 2 figures. By C. A. Cutter. Mounted, $1.25. 

Bibliographies 

Annotated bibliography of fine art. By Russell Sturgis. Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 

Edited by George lies. A list of 1000 carefully chosen books, with notes. 1897. Cloth, $1 ; 

paper, 50c. 
Books for boys and girls. By Caroline M. Hewins. Prepared as a help in buying books for 

small libraries. 1897. Paper, 10c. 
List of books for girls and women and their clubs. By Augusta Leypoldt and George lies. 

2100 selected books worth reading, with annotations. 1895. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 
List of French fiction. By Madame Sophie Cornu and William Beer. 186 titles of works by 70 

representative French authors. 1898. Paper, 10c. 
Reading for the young, and supplement. By John Sargent. Edited by Mary E. and Abby L. 

Sargent. A classified annotated catalog with alphabetic list of authors. 1890-96. Clothe 

$1.50. 

Catalogs 

Classified illustrated catalog of the library department of LIBRARY BUREAU. 
Illustrated catalog of the Library Bureau steel stacks. 

Card catalog rules 

Eclectic card catalog rules. By Klas Linderfeldt. 1890. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25. 
Simplified library school rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. 

Classifications 

Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. For arranging, cataloging, and 
indexing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc. 
Subjects are divided into 10 classes, and dividea into 60 divisions with 10 sections. 5ih 
edition. 1894. Half turkey, gilt top, A. L. A., $5. 

Abridged decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 1895. Cloth, $1.50. 

Expansive classification. By C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part 2 not yet completed. 7 tables of 
classification of progressive features designed to meet the needs of a library at its succes- 
sive pages of growth. Subscription to complete work, $5. 

Periodicals 

Library Notes Public Libraries Library Primer (m press) 

Printed catalog cards 

Catalog card of current publications. 

Catalog cards of articles in current periodicals. 

Subject headings 

A. L. A. list of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. 2d edition. 1898. Cloth, $2^ 

Library Bureau 

Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Washington, D.C. London Paris 
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Library Bureau 

Patented Diamond Frame Steel Stacks 

Are adjustable, indestructible, economical, ornamental, adaptable. 
Perfectly lighted, well ventilated. 

Hundreds of libraries and offices are using them. 




'' flf 


J 


1 


r 1 



Correspondence invited with all libraries or offices requiring shelving. Designs 
and estimates, with descriptive catalog, on application. 



Library Bureau 



Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Washington, D.C. London Paris 
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THE 



^w- 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 



THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 



The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPEROF^ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSE RTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LANOUAOE5 ON A SINOLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hamifiond" work. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 

the Hammond. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

}<ome Offiees apd paetory, 403-405 East 62d St.. NEW YORK. 



branches: 




Chicago 


141 Monroe St. 


New York, 


167 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 


33 & 35 S. loth St. 


Boston 


300 Washington St. 


St. Louis, 


310 N. Eighth St. 


Cleyeland, 


43 Arcade. 


Pittsburgh, 


237 Fourth Ave. 


Kansas City. 


17 W. 9th St. 


Minneapolis, 


3 N. Third St. 


London and Birmingham. 




Send a five-cent ftamp to the HOHB OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be mailed to yo«. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

Sarah Bernhardt. 

Bv Jri.KS HiRKT. With a preface by Edmond Rostand. Translated by G. A. Ratek. 
With fifty-five ilhistrations. i2mo. ^2.50. 

Sketches and Studies in South Africa. 

By W.J. Knox Little. 8vo. Cloth, i;3 00. South Africa is for mary reasons one of the 
most interestinjij parts of the British Empire, and no doubt has before it a great future. 

The Heart of Asia. 

A History of Russian Turkistan and the Central Asian Khanates from the earliest times. 
Bv Francis Henky Skkink and Edwakd Drnison Ross. Numerous illustrations, many 
of which are by the celebrated Russian artist, \ekkstchagin. 8vo. Cloth, S3. 50. 

Pope Leo XIII; His Life and Work. 

Being a history of his early life, school and college days: his election and coronation, and 
daily life in the V^itican. By Jilikn De Nareon. Translated by G. A. Raper. Illus- 
trated. i2mo. Cloth, S2.00. 

Twelve Months in Klondike. 

By Robert C. Kirk. Containing one hundred and five illustrations and a map. 8vo. 
Cloth, S2.00, «6*/. 

A Russian Province of the North. 

By Alex. P. Engelhardt. Translated from the Russian by Henry Cooke. With illus- 
trations after photographs by Messrs. Leitzinger of Archangel, and Engineer Podgaet- 
SKi, and three maps. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 

Robespierre and the Red Terror. 

From the Dutch of Dr. Jan Ten Brink. Translated by J. Hede.man. Illustrated. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50- 

Intimate China. 

The Chinese as I have seen Thein. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 120 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, S5.00. 

From Howard to Nelson. Twelve Sailors. 

Edited by John Knox Laucjhton, M. A. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, ^ys^. 

Jerusalem: The City of Herod and Saladin. 

By Walter Besant and E. H. Palmer. Fourth Edition. Enlarged, with map and eleven 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, S3.00. 

The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convention of 1787. 

By W.\i. M. Meigs. W.th nine facsimiles. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

Cromwell and His Times. 

Social, religious, and political life in the seventeenth century. By G. Holdkn Pike. i2mo. 
Cloth, ^i.qo. 



For sale by all Uonksellcrs. or will bi- sciit, free of expense, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
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Ohio Library Association 

Proceedings of Fifth annual meeting held at 
Toledo, Ang. 9-1 1, 1899 

The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio 
library association was called to order 
on Wednesday morning, August 9, by 
the president, Mr Locke, trustee of 
Toledo public library, who then deliv- 
ered the following address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of 
the city of Toledo, and the Toledo pub- 
lic library, it affords me great pleasure 
to give you a most cordial welcome. 
We all desire to make your stay here 
pleasant and profitable, and if we have 
madvertently omitted anything in our 
preliminary arrangements, we beg that 
you will have no hesitancy in inform- 
ing us of your wishes, which will at 
once be gratified. 

The year closing with this meeting 
has been full of good work, as will be 
shown by the various reports to be sub- 
mitted later. The Ohio library associ- 
ation is exerting a powerful influence, 
not only throughout this state, but all 
over the country. This was most em- 
phatically demonstrated at the national 
meeting in May in Atlanta, where, in 
point of numbers, Ohio ranked fourth, 
and in influence among the first. 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
this association is taking an active and 
influential part in the great library 
movement that is now spreading all 
over the country. In our own state 
there has been a general reawakening. 
Many new libraries have been estab- 
lished and old ones strengthened. 



With the combined efforts of the Ohio 
library association, the Ohio State li- 
brary commission, and the State feder- 
ation of women's clubs, the gospel of 
free books to all the people will be 
carried into every portion of the state. 
One of the good signs of the times is 
the more active interest in the work 
now being shown by the trustees of 
public libraries. The interior workings 
of libraries have received the best 
thought of brilliant minds for many 
years past. The result has been a very 
high state of perfection in internal 
management. In many instances, how- 
ever, the further development of new 
and up-to-date ideas has been rendered 
impossible by the refusal of the trus- 
tees to sanction proposed radical re- 
forms. This has been done, generally, 
simply because the trustees, not having 
made a comprehensive study of mod- 
ern methods, have been unable to ap- 
preciate the importance, yes, the neces- 
sity of the contemplated changes. The 
trustee of today, to best serve the peo- 
ple who have imposed the trust upon 
him, must devote much time and intel- 
ligent study to the new factors that 
have of late entered into library work. 
He must be in perfect accord with the 
most progressive ideas of his librarian; 
and if his study and interest in the 
work enable him to make practical sug- 
gestions to his librarians, he is so much 
the better fulfilling his duties. 

The trustee should always bear in 
mind that his library is supported by 
the taxes of all the people of the com- 
munity, and he should so arrange his 
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circulating system as to give the best 
possible service to the greatest possible 
number of people. 

These state meetings are doing much 
to educate the trustees as well as the 
librarians to a fuller sense of their re- 
sponsibilities and their opportunities. 
The national meetings are of inestima- 
ble benefit to librarians and trustees, 
and it is to be hoped that at the meet- 
ing in Montreal next summer, Ohio 
will be more largely represented than 
ever before. 

It is not too early to call your atten- 
tion to the great exposition to be held 
here in. Toledo in 1902, and to urge 
upon this association the expediency 
of at once beginning preparations that 
will result in untold good to library 
work. The educational features of the 
exposition are in the hands of Mrs. 
Kate B. Sherwood, who will speak of 
them at length at the meeting tonight. 
The O. L. A. should join hands with 
the Centennial association, of which 
Mrs Sherwood is president, with the 
view of doing its proportionate share of 
the work. We should have in the pro- 
posed educational building a complete 
model library, thoroughly equipped 
with the most modern appliances, under 
the direction of an able and experienced 
librarian, with assistants who are ex- 
perts in their several departments. 
There should be an abundance of li- 
brary literature, especially helpful in 
the formation of new libraries, and in- 
creasing the efficiency of those already 
established. You can all readily see 
what an immense influence such a plan, 
properly carried out, would exert upon 
the hundreds of thousands who will be 
here from all over the country. I 
would sug^gest that before our final ad- 
journment a committee be appointed 
to represent this body in the Centennial 
association, and that said committee be 
duly authorized to cooperate with it in 
this matter. 

This meeting will be memorable in 
the annals of the association from the 
fact, among others, that it inaugurates 
a series of library lectures. 

This course of elementary lectures 



has been prepared with utmost care, 
and the immediate benefit is certain to 
be very great. Each speaker has been 
selected with especial reference to his 
or her peculiar fitness, by practical ex- 
perience and training, to handle the 
given topic in the most beneficial man- 
ner. 

Again assuring you of our great 
pleasure in having you with us at this 
time, we will now proceed with the reg- 
ular order of business, beginning with 
the annual report of the secretary, Mr 
Orr. 

Mr Orr: It is the established custom 
in associations of this kind for the sec- 
retary to read a formal report of the 
work of the association for the year. 
The official organ of the association, 
Public Libraries, published the full 
proceedings of the annual meeting at 
Dayton, and the report of library pro- 
gress will be reflected fully by the re- 
port of the committee on library ex- 
tension, and the work of the executive 
committee was shown by the printed 
matter sent out during the year, so it 
seems hardly necessary to follow cus- 
tom, and I ask that my report be omit- 
ted. 

The report of the treasurer. Miss 
Sherwood, of Cincinnati public library, 
was as follows: 

treasurer's report for 1898-99. 

Amount received from treasurer, 

1897-98 ^38.46 

Dues collected for the year . 02.00 



Expenses . 
Amount in treasury 



Si 20.46 
8727 



. $33.19 
KiTTiE W. Sherwood. Treas. 

Report of the committee of library extension 
This was given by Miss Boardman of 
the State library. Miss Boardman said 
that the work had been carried along 
the same general lines of last year, and 
had been considerably enlarged with a 
view of bringing it into line with that 
of other states. The Ohio federation 
of women's clubs had cooperated with 
the committee. The principal work 
of the committee had been the com- 
pilation and publication of a Hand 
book of Ohio libraries. This contains 
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-statistics of the libraries of the state in 
so far as they had been obtained, the 
history of library work in Ohio, with 
plans and suggestions for new libraries. 
The book is now ready for distribution, 
and will be sent to such people as are 
interested in the betterment of the li- 
brary facilities of the state. The com- 
mittee reported in most cases the libra- 
ries throughout the states are improv- 
ing. A few are at a standstill, while a 
few others are leading a most precari- 
ous existence. Library interest seems 
to be greatest in small towns and vil- 
lages, many larger places exhibiting an 
indifference which is hard to under- 
:stand. An effort has been made to 
organize the various counties so as to 
have a correspondent of the Extension 
committee in each county. 

Reports had been received from 122 
libraries, of which 48 are public, 47 are 
ainiversityand school libraries, 13 are the 
property of corporations, and 14 are 
kept up by subscriptions. Incomes 
-vary from $75,000 to 862 per annum, 
and the number of volumes from 197,000 
in the Cincinnati public library, to 235 
in the library at Worthington; 62 libra- 
ries own the buildings they occupy; 21 
pay rent, 15 have rooms donated, and 
24 are located in public buildings. The 
•decimal classification leads, 53 libraries 
using it; 30 are classified by other sys- 
tems, and the remaining libraries make 
no reports. The oldest library recorded 
is in Ohio university of Athens, found- 
•cd in 1804. There are 300 people en- 
gaged in library work in the state. 
Donations to libraries have been re- 
ported to the amount of $115,000, 14,- 
•ooov., and 1300 pamphlets. 

Judge T. B. Galloway, of Columbus, 
has established a system of traveling 
libraries for the schools of Franklin 
county. The libraries are put up in 
neat cases and the distribution of them 
is in charge of the county superintend- 
ent of schools, Mr Dickey, who has 
promised to add to the collection every 
year a new library in memory of his 
father. 

Interest in the State traveling libra- 
ries is unabated. That department now 



numbers about 8ooov., and during the 
year has sent out to women's clubs, 148; 
to public libraries, 31; to schools, 130; to 
Sunday-schools, 14; to granges, 47, and 
to other organizations, 49; making a 
total of nearly 700 libraries, averaging 
25V. each, that have been used in vari- 
ous parts of the state since 1898, when 
the system was inaugurated. 

Mr Hensel: In conformity with the 
recommendation made by the exten- 
sion committee's report, I offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Executive com- 
mittee be instructed to take such steps 
as in its judgment maybe deemed nec- 
essary to secure the publication by the 
Library commission of a report on the 
condition and progress of the libraries 
of the state to 1900. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

This report was followed by the re- 
port of the committee on Cooperation 
of libraries and schoolsl The report 
was made by Mr- Hensel, who pointed 
out the benefits to be derived from a 
sympathetic cooperation. He showed 
that the schools and libraries are not 
yet quite in touch; that the teacher 
takes a different view of the school 
from the librarian, and the librarian 
takes a different view of the library 
from the teacher. To each his own 
particular institution is the one impor- 
tant thing and the other a secondary 
matter. Upon a closer analysis it is 
mainly a difference of opinion about 
minor details, which could be easily 
harmonized in a conference of both 
teachers and librarians. The one fact 
that is clear and distinct, that should 
always be remembered in this connec- 
tion, and that will prove an infallible 
guide to the course to be pursued, is 
this: the public schools and the public 
libraries are both servants of the pub- 
lic and those are most efficient who 
serve the public best. As to the ne- 
cessity and importance of the prime 
object there is no disagreement on the 
part of either. 

Cooperation may necessitate the sur- 
render by both schools and libraries of 
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some professional etiquette, or, rather, 
let us call it professional pride; the 
yielding of what may seem inflexible 
rules that might interfere with success- 
ful cooperation, but not their identity. 
The cause is certainly worth the small 
sacrifice, for large as this sacrifice may 
appear to some, it will dwindle into in- 
significance when duty calls, or when 
compared with the results of genuine 
cooperation. Cooperation in this di- 
rection once begun will continue as long 
as schools and libraries exist; they will 
become like the union, **one and insep- 
arable, now and forever.'* 

At the close of Mr Hensel's paper 
the president read a telegram of greet- 
ing from Miss Wallace of Atlanta, who 
had been elected an honorary member 
of the Ohio library association during 
the meeting of the A. L. A. in May. 

Mr Brett then gave a review of the 
ground to be covered by the Ohio li- 
brary association lectures. 

The purpose of the lectures is to em- 
phasize the necessity of thoroughness, 
accuracy, and right methods in library 
work, and to call attention to the value 
of library schools that are already estab- 
lished for acquiring necessary training 
and discipline to do the work. These 
lectures will not be an attempt to fur- 
nish library training, but to state the 
ground that should be covered by li 
brary training, and to emphasize the 
view of that training as the most effect- 
ive and readiest way of preparing for 
the work. They will be valuable to the 
trustees as showing what are the quali- 
fications which they should expect in 
those in whose hands they entrust the 
work. The course will be experimen- 
tal, and the continuance of them will 
depend altogether on the wishes of the 
association. 

At the close of Mr Brett's remarks, 
the president appointed a committee of 
nomination on time and place of the 
next meeting as follows: Mr Crowell, 
Miss Warner and Miss Lowe. 
Public documents 

The committee on Public documents 
submitted the following report through 
State librarian Galbreath: 



The term public documents, is a 
broad one, and includes not only the 
publications of the general government, 
but those of each of the states as well. 
It was the privilege of the chairman of 
your committee at the Lakewood con- 
ference, one year ago, to suggest, at the 
meeting of state librarians, the import- 
ance of uniformity in the printing, label- 
ing, and general arrangement of state 
publications, and cooperation in the dis- 
tribution of exchanges. A committee 
was appointed to gather information 
along these lines, and the results were 
presented at the Atlanta conference by 
W. E. Henry, state librarian of Indiana. 
The report is published in tabulated 
form in the proceedings of the A. L. A., 
and presents many facts in regard to the 
public documents of almost every state 
and territory in the Union. Those in- 
terested in the subject, and desiring to 
collect publications from the dififerent 
states, will find helpful suggestions in 
this report. A glance at the tabulated 
results emphasizes much that we al- 
ready knew in regard to Ohio delin- 
quencies and imperfections. Our ex- 
ecutive documents do not contain all 
the reports of committees and depart- 
ments. The name of the state is not in 
the back title, and you must open each 
volume to learn what it contains. These 
are serious defects which we hope to 
see remedied at the next session of the 
General assembly. 

The Index to publications of Ohio, 
compiled by R. P. Hayes, and printed 
in 1897. h^s served as a useful guide in 
a hitherto undiscovered country. As 
anticipated, it contains some inaccura- 
cies and many omissions. As these are 
discovered they are carefully noted. A 
second edition will be issued in the not 
distant future, which far from being per- 
fect, will embrace corrections to date 
and contain, in addition, some new fea- 
tures. 

A catalog of state publications, con- 
taining satisfactory references to their 
subject-matter, would obviously be of 
very great value. It would be useful in 
every library as a guide*to a great mass 
of information of especial interest to 
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the people of our own state^ Lt is per- 
haps toftiwirh C a hope for the prepara- 
tion of such a work in the near future. 
In every field of endeavor, the things 
ardently desired and worth the effort, 
a attaiardat^arff, must often be attained 
gradually. This is especially true with 
reference to changes in the complicated 
machinery that we call the government. 
The man who would suddenly grasp 
the ideal in reform usually fails, and 
is dubbed agitator or crank. We shall 
not be able for years to get a compre- 
hensive index to the matter contained 
in the state publications. Something 
may be done, however, that will in a 
measure supply its place. Indexes to 
the publications of certain departments 
may be prepared and printed. The 
heads of these departments may insist 
upon managing this work, but in most 
cases, at least, they will be ready and 
willing to hear and adopt suggestions 
from those qualified to render intelli- 
gent assistance. There are certain pub- 
lications that should be thoroughly in- 
dexed. First in the list might be 
named a work familiar to every reader 
in the state, Howe's historical collec- 
tions. This work, so justly popular, is 
practically without an index. In these 
days of genealogical research, such a 
work should contain in its index not 
only references to the subject-matter, 
but the names of every person and 
place mentioned in the text. The same 
might be said of the publications of the 
Archaeological and historical society. 
An index to the Roster of Ohio sol- 
diers would be most useful now, and will 
be almost invaluable fifty years hence. 
An index volume could be prepared 
without much outlay of money for the 
Agricultural reports and the Ohio sta- 
tistics issued by the Secretary of state. 
These would not seem, at first thought, 
promising sources of information, and 
yet they contain interesting matter per- 
taining not only to the work of the 
two departments, but to subjects that 
we would not expect to find embraced 
within their pages. Who would think 
of searching the former for a full ac- 
count of the boundary dispute between 



Ohio and Virginia, or the latter for the 
history of the Moravian massacre at 
Gnadenhiitten? But this matter is found 
there just the same. 

The last legislature passed a law 
placing at the disposal of the State 
library commission 200 copies of each 
srate publication. This has been am- 
ple for carrying on exchanges and sup- 
plying the libraries in Ohio that have 
made application. The publications are 
boxed and sent out at intervals depend- 
ing largely upon the promptness of the 
public printer and the heads of the 
various departments. Two shipments 
will be made before the Legislature 
convenes next winter. 

The law that placed these public doc- 
uments at the disposal of the state li- 
brary, made the supply in charge of the 
Secretary of state, one year after issue, 
subject to requisition by the library 
commission. This has made it possible, 
in some instances, to supply back vol- 
umes to libraries. Those bearing earlier 
date than 1888 cannot be furnished 
from this source, however. To explain 
this, we submit a little documentary 
history that ought to be of interest to 
this association. 

In the memorable year above men- 
tioned, a statesman ''rose up" in Ohio, 
and it was not William Allen. Like a 
state librarian who reigned about four- 
teen years earlier he wanted more room. 
The librarian, without authority of law, 
carted away various old newspaper files 
to the ragpicker, and thus made way 
for expansion. The statesman sought 
the same end and attained it by methods 
strictly legal. Early in the session of 
1888 he introduced into the house the 
following joint resolution which became 
a law without opposition: 

IVhereas, There are several carloads of old 
public documents and department reports in 
the vaults of the basement of the State house, 
which are valuable only as waste paper, there- 
fore 

Be it resolved, by the General assemby of 
the state of Ohio, that the Secretary of state 
having said documents and reports m charge, 
is hereby directed and authorized to sell the 
same and pay the money arising from said sale 
into the treasury of the state. 
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From the report of the secretary of 
state for the same year we learn that 
this law, the product of the collected 
wisdom of the time, was promptly car- 
ried into effect. He says: 

The General Assembly last winter adopted a 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
State to sell certain old public documents then 
lying in the cellar and valuable only as waste 
paper. Acting under this resolution, 70120 
pounds have been sold for which $845.10 has 
been received. This amount has been paid 
into the state treasury. 

We have not been able to learn just 
what was sold, but we are reliably in- 
formed that there is practically nothing 
left bearing date prior to 1888 What- 
ever the future may have in store for 
this association, let us hope that the 
library spirit in Ohio may continue to 
be sufficiently active to prevent for a 
generation at least, the repetition of 
such an act of wholesale and indiscrim- 
inate vandalism. 

A period of tearing down is often 
followed by one of building up. Some 
of the eastern states are reprinting the 
documents that were issued about a 
century ago. On a modest scale Ohio 
ought to begin the same work. The 
early laws and other rare documents 
that now command exorbitant prices, 
could be republished at small expense, 
and it is believed that the public would 
welcome this movement in the closing 
days of the first century of Ohio state- 
hood. 

The president then called attention 
to the effort which is to be made to 
have a library exhibit at the Ohio Cen- 
tennial. He said: The plap contem- 
plates the erection of a permanent 
building on the Centennial grounds, 
which shall be a memorial, and my no- 
tion of the thing is to have in that 
building a model library, that shall be 
there not only during the time of the 
Centennial, but for all time; and in or- 
der that that may be accomplished, it is 
desired to have the librarians, and all 
people who are interested in libraries in 
these states, make organizations in their 
own towns and in their own cities, with 
a view to helping on the establishment 
of that permanent library and that per- 



manent building. Mrs Sherwood will 
go into the details in her address. 

The meeting then adjourned until the 
afternoon. 

At 2 o'clock the librarians and vis- 
itors were taken on board special trol- 
ley cars, through the courtesy of the 
Toledo members, and took the beauti- 
ful ride along the parks and river out 
to the Country club house, which was 
placed at the disposal of the company. 
After viewing the charming scenery,, 
lotus flowers, lilies, golf links, etc., the 
meeting was called to order under the 
beautiful trees, and an open air session 
was held. 

The President: The first thing in or- 
der this afternoon is a paper by one whc> 
is always listened to with the greatest 
attention, and who has always some- 
thing well worth hearing, one who is 
prominently identified with library 
work. I take great pleasure in calling 
upon Miss Eastman, of Cleveland. 

Miss Eastman responded as follows 
with a paper on 

The library spirit 

It was Col. Higginson who said: 
**Nothing comes so near the great im- 
pulse which built within less than a 
century the vast European cathedrals 
as the impulse which is dotting our land 
with public libraries." Certainly the 
great wave of religious zeal which 
studded the continent with those mar- 
velous edifices which have been alike 
the inspiration and the wonder of all the 
ages since, those glorious free houses of 
worship, finds strong parallel in the en- 
thusiasm of the movement which, orig- 
inating only a short hal f century ago, has 
so rapidly multiplied in our own coun- 
try its free homes of the book. The 
library "represents the same great pop- 
ular impulse of the nineteenth century 
that the cathedral represented in the 
thirteenth. The ancient cathedral, and 
the modern town library alike stand for 
the spirit of their age." 

Any great popular movement which 
works lasting results for good must be 
guided by principles which are sound 
and true; and the real workers, who aid 
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most in the accompiishment of those 
results, are not the ones who are swept 
away by the tide of popular enthusiasm, 
to drift wherever it may land them, but 
those, rather, who unite ability and 
strength with clear insight and perfect 
faith in the cause — who, with a full un- 
derstanding of the objects to be at- 
tained, bend their methods to the ac- 
complishment of their aims. 

Let us search out then the guiding 
spirit of this great library movement 
with which we are identifying ourselves. 
The library spirit — for so indeed it is 
called — though as intangible and inde- 
finable as its name indicates, is none the 
less the most real thing in the work, the 
vitalizing force. 

The early library was for the scholar 
and the student only, and we know that 
even from them the books were often 
safe-guarded by chains, and that the old 
librarian was, first and foremost, the 
keeper of the books. The invention of 
printing opened the way for more gen- 
eral education; with the growth of our 
new world, and the development of 
American principles, came the public 
school system, furnishing to all the ele- 
ments of education at the public cost; 
and next there began to dawn the idea 
of the public library as we know it to- 
day. Knowledge should be free, there- 
fore open up these storehouses of 
knowledge to the people; build them in 
every city, town, and village; call the 
people in to the feast; being unaccus- 
tomed to mental nourishment, tempt 
them with this or that delicate morsel 
until their appetites be whetted, then 
feed them just enough to insure their 
return for more. And if they will not 
come to the books, send the books to 
them. 

But is it not well-nigh useless, the pes- 
simist asks, to attempt to develop the 
reading habit in those who have grown 
to maturity without it ? It is exceedingly 
difficult, answers the library spirit, 
therefore is there all the more reason 
for furnishing books freely to such as 
can use them — therefore, too, lay hold 
on the young life, educate the children 



to the love of books while yet there is 
time. 

But is not the public library, after all, 
a very doubtful good, especially to these 
same children? Have you not heard 
parents and teachers alike complain of 
the inordinate love of reading which 
some of their children have developed 
to the neglect of lessons and other du- 
ties ? Have you not yourself seen young 
people who were ruining their memories, 
perhaps even undermining their morals 
by devouring volume after volume 
drawn from the fiction shelves of the 
public library? Alas, yes! all of which 
goes to show that so long as the library 
is so doubtful a good to the young, it 
has a very special mission, also, in the 
home and the school. The parent and 
the teacher who make the above com- 
plaints are but admitting that the child! 
has not been given the proper guidance 
in his reading. Let them use the ma- 
terial which the library affords to de- 
velop in the child a wholesome inter- 
est in books as interpreters of life and 
thought, and not solely, as he is prone 
to make them, an escape from the life 
and thought which are often made irk- 
some to him; he should be taught, also, 
when this latter use of books is legiti- 
mate, and that he must be honest with 
his books and with himself in the choice 
of them. The library, then, has its mis- 
sion to the parent and the teacher, in 
opening to them the whole literature of 
child training and education; it has its 
duty to the child in reducing to the 
minimum the danger of his making a 
harmful choice of books, by presenting 
to him constantly the attractions of 
those books which can be only whole- 
some in their effects. That many li- 
braries are thus succeeding in improv- 
ing and diversifying the reading of 
children is shown by a study of statis- 
tics of circulation during the past few 
years. The multiplication of delight- 
ful juvenile books in science, history, 
biography, and travel, the greater care 
exercised in their selection, and the im- 
proved methods of administration in 
the children's departments, all contrib- 
ute to this result. 
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With the decline of the text-book 
regime, and the development of labor- 
atory methods, the schools are each 
year being drawn into truer relations 
with the library, and a closer coopera- 
tion is assured. 

Cooperation, helpful cooperation, not 
only with the schools, but with all of 
those forces which make for the uplift- 
ing of humanity and the enrichment of 
life; the dissemination of literature on 
or for the mothers* clubs, the women's 
literary clubs, the social settlements, 
municipal government and improve- 
ment, all of the vital questions of the 
day, as well as the investigations of sci- 
ence and the history and literature of 
the present and past — all this comes 
within the province of the library, all 
this in addition to every aid and en- 
couragement in any line of individual 
research. 

To be thus a permeating and enlight- 
ening force in the life of the people is 
the aim of the library movement of to- 
day. To its realization must be given 
the patience to work out that perfection 
of methods which shall accomplish the 
best and most lasting results with the 
least expenditure of capital or energy, 
a great knowledge of literature and of 
life and a faculty for its ready applica- 
tion, and that compelling earnestness of 
effort which considers the welfare of 
the cause before self-interest and which 
is possible only when there is absolute 
faith in the worthiness of that cause. 

And now we come to our chief con- 
cern — that this library spirit should im- 
bue every worker; not only the leaders, 
but we of the rank and file, for in this 
world of growing things does not much 
of the increase depend upon the faith 
ful work of the mere day laborer in 
the field? This is peculiarly true in 
library work; it is not so much the 
spirit of the founders or supporters of 
any library as the spirit of the attend- 
ants which makes the strongest im- 
pression on the ordinary visitor — we 
are the ones who create the atmosphere 
of the place, whether it invites or re- 
pels. Many of the borrowers from a 
public library are not only utterly de- 



void of any scholarly instinct, they 
seem to need a human medium to put 
them into touch with the printed page; 
and it is often given to the assistant 
who receives or issues the books to be 
that medium — the patient effort to 
please, the happy suggestion of a fas- 
cinating work, a little skillful aid in 
the helpless search for a subject, even 
the mere encouragement and cheer of a 
smile, these are the small, subtle influ- 
ences which hold such readers until 
they begin to discover for themselves 
the unfailing sources of knowledge and 
delight which are ranged upon the li- 
brary shelves. And even beyond this 
point tm,ny a young mind still needs the 
human medium for guidance through 
the world of books, past those byways 
wherein lurk the works of "morbid sen- 
sibility and licentious imagination," 
until it shall arrive at a true perception 
of the relation of literature to life. 

No library worker can fully realize 
the vast possibilities for good in this 
great work and not long to be at one 
with its inner life and impulse. But 
there are difficulties and discourage- 
ments which beset the individual worker, 
and to the busy trustee who can give 
only limited time and hurried decisions 
to the interests of the library, to the li- 
brarian of the small struggling library 
with no funds, to the subordinate who 
is detailed to routine work with little 
chance of advancement, — to all these 
there are times of feeling hopelessly out 
of touch with this great library move- 
ment of which they form so small a 
part. What have they to do with the li- 
brary spirit? What, indeed? Oh, if 
they could but always realize Aozv much 
they have to do with it! That trustee 
decides hurriedly, and with little con- 
sideration, the questions of vital im- 
portance to the library, questions that 
will have their effect, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon thousands of lives. The li- 
brarian of the little struggling library 
should be laying the foundations, on ex- 
panding lines, for the large, flourishing 
library which may be built up out of it, 
and should not dare minimize the im- 
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portance of her work — what of all the 
beauty of the old cathedrals would re- 
main to us today if careless work had 
gone to the laying of their foundation 
stones? And the assistant who is do- 
ing the mere routine work of the library, 
the pasting of labels, filing of cards, 
putting up of books, and all of the other 
work which grows tedious in repetition; 
this assistant is keeping the machinery 
of the library in running order, and the 
pride of mechanical precision should 
be hers, the knowledge that her faith- 
ful performance of duty is surely help- 
ing the whole great work to go smoothly 
on. She will find, too, that perfection 
of workmanship is by far the most cer- 
tain and satisfactory road to advance- 
ment, and that a failure to advance can, 
almost invariably, be traced back to 
some sort of deficiency in herself, for 
**the fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings." 

The greatest aid to the maintenance 
of the library spirit among all library 
workers would be a widespread com- 
prehension of the value of technical 
methods and the importance of techni- 
cal skill and accuracy. This is no para- 
dox; in the early stage of the library 
movement there sometimes stood as 
opposing forces the stickler for method 
and the enthusiast who saw only a great 
work to be done and thought any way 
of doing it good enough; but as these 
two forces come more and more into 
harmony, it becomes apparent that with 
the perfect union of the two will come 
the ideal worker, looking into the pos- 
sibilities of the future and bringing to 
their fulfillment the training of the ex- 
pert which utilizes all of the lessons of 
the past. It is a high ideal of work- 
manship, but it cannot be too high for 
the great work which is given us to do. 
As we approach it we shall realize more 
and more that the library spirit is in 
harmony with all those forces which 
are making for progress, and feel that 
we can. with Browning 

Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 
That'll spirit: though cloistered fast, soar free. 



The next speaker was Mr Orr of the 
Case library, Cleveland, with a paper on 

Book buying and trade bibliographies 

It was George the Third of England, 
I believe, who said that lawyers do not 
know so much more law than other 
people, but they know better where to 
find the law; and this applies very well 
to the librarian, for if he has a famil- 
iarity with catalogs and indexes which 
enables him to find books on any sub- 
ject quickly he holds the key to all 
knowledge, and in this perhaps more 
than any one qualification lies his use- 
fulness and power. 

Book selection and book buying are 
of course separate functions, but they 
are closely allied and may for our pur- 
pose be treated as one. Book selection 
comes first, for you must necessarily 
select books before they are ordered. 
Now book selection cannot be learned 
in a day, and indeed in the highest sense 
requires years of training and study. 
Ideal qualifications for a librarian, or a 
library committee having charge of the 
selection of books, are said to be an 
abundance of time, broad culture, wide 
sympathy for the needs of readers, and 
a general knowledge of books. All 
these (Qualifications are not likely to be 
found m one person or committee, so 
we must choose some guides or helps 
which are recognized as standard. 

In such lists as Lubbock's Hundred 
best books, Porter's Books and read- 
ing, and Baldwin's Book lover, only 
the needs of readers are considered. But 
there are several very useful general 
guides, all compiled within the last few 
years, with lists arranged and classified 
from the librarian's point of view as well 
as that of the general reader. I will 
mention a few. 

A book which I should advise every 
young librarian to own is H. L. Koop- 
man's Mastery of books. Hints on 
reading and the use of libraries. While 
written for readers it breathes the very 
spirit of the modern library. It has 
besides the chapters on books and read- 
ing, admirable classified lists, and costs 
but 90 cents. 
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Other classified lists of a more gen- 
eral kind are Parson's World's best 
books, price Si; Sargeant's Reading 
for the young, price $1.50, and List of 
books for girls and women and their 
clubs, a rather awkward title for an ex- 
cellent list compiled by Augusta H. 
Leypolt and George lies for the Pub- 
lishing section of the A. L. A., and sold 
at $1. 

One of the most valuable classified 
lists ever compiled is the catalog of the 
A. L. A. library. 500OV for a popular li- 
brary, selected by the A. L. A. and pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of education, 
and to be had free of charge from the 
bureau. The committee which made the 
selection claim for it that it is a good 
working library, representing the best 
thoughts of competent judges in various 
departments. It serves admirably as a 
check list in making the first large pur- 
chase for the new library. But if funds 
are limited, as they generally are. the 
classes may be taken up in order, buy- 
ing more largely of philosophy, religion, 
and sociology and science this year, and 
of useful arts, fine arts, literature, and 
history next, and so on; or the whole 
list may be gone through carefully and 
a selection made from each class, this 
selection to be cut down to fit the sum 
to be expended. Local conditions gov- 
ern largely, but the percentage of pur- 
chase in different departments given by 
the best librarians is about as follows: 

Fiction, 30 per cent; history and bi- 
ography, 15 per cent; literature, 12 per 
cent; travel, 9 per cent; social science 
and education, 8 per cent; natural sci- 
ence, 8 per cent; useful arts, 6 per cent; 
fine arts, 5 per cent; religion, 3 per cent; 
reference books, 4 per cent. One in ten 
of the whole number should be adapted 
to young people. 

Every book should be carefully con- 
sidered. The A. L. A. list is, as has been 
stated, a guide, but not a criterion, being 
now more than six years old. It is al- 
ways well to know whether there is not 
a later or better edition, or, as in the 
case of applied science, electricity, etc., 
whether there is not a better work alto- 
gether, as good books in these depart- 



ments are being constantly replaced by 
better ones. 

Things to be considered in the start 
and always in the selecting of books 
are the character of the readers, the 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
and the amount of available funds. 
Promptness is also very desirable. The 
ordinary method of passing upon books 
by a book committee is cumbersome, 
and sometimes entails needless delay. 
The librarian should be given some 
freedom to purchase a much needed 
book to replace a worn out or lost copy, 
or to supply some sudden demand be- 
tween meetings. If the book is worth 
buying, and within the means of the 
library, it should be placed upon 
the shelves with the greatest possible 
promptness. Inquiries made at the 
charging desk is the pulse of popular 
demand, and the librarian should note 
all requests, whether verbal or written. 
Borrowers should be encouraged to use 
request slips such as are commonly 
furnished, and reasonable suggestions 
should be carefully considered, first 
with reference to the book itself, and, 
second, with reference to what the li- 
brary already has on the same subject, 
keeping always on the safe side and 
within the limit of expenditure agreed 
upon in advance. 

It is wise, of course, to anticipate the 
demand so far as possible, and in order 
to do this the librarian must spend 
much time in reading advance notices, 
reliable and trustworthy reviews. 

It should be the care of the librarian 
to make as soon as possible a good col- 
lection of bibliography. For this pur- 
pose he should provide himself, first, 
with a copy of a little book by Growell, 
called A Book-seller's library and how 
to use it. The same matter was later 
reprinted in his larger work — The pro- 
fession of book-selling. It is a key to 
the whole literature of book trade cat- 
alogs, and leaves little to be desired. 

As a matter of fact a knowledge of 
the use of catalogs, and that part of 
the purchase of books which is purely 
technical, should be gained before en- 
tering the library, either in a library 
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school or, better, I think, is a good city 
book store, where the order department 
is equipped with the best bibliograph- 
ical helps. The librarian should have a 
knowledge of publishing conditions to 
date. He should know, for instance, 
the names and places of business of 
the leading publishers, at least of this 
country, and some of the more prom- 
inent ones of England. It must be re- 
membered the purchases of any library, 
and especially the small library, are con- 
fined largely to books, so that the prac- 
tical useful knowledge is of current 
books, and those which go to make up 
the popular part of the library- There 
is often a choice of editions, and it is 
desirable to know which is best and why. 

It goes without saying that for the 
office of selecting and buying, the libra- 
rian should be fairly grounded in litera- 
ture, particularly with English literature 
since Queen Elizabeth, and with Amer- 
ican literature for the past 50 years. A 
knowledge of classical literature is also 
desirable; not necessarily that he should 
be able to read Greek and Latin, but 
that he may know who the authors were 
and to what period they belonged. 

The same may be said of every de- 
partment, and with equal truth. We 
should try to be fairly well informed on 
all subjects while claiming to be mas- 
ters of none. Culture is the ripe fruit 
of knowledge, and when we remember 
that the information and knowledge 
gained in this selection becomes a part 
of this general culture, no amount of 
time that we can spare in its acquisition 
should be too great. 

A. L. Smith (Toledo): I would like 
to ask Mr Orr for his idea as to just 
what the function of the book commit- 
tee of the board of trustees should be 
in the matter of the selection and pur- 
chase of books, and what the func- 
tions of the librarian and assistant li- 
brarians in regard to that should be. 

Mr Orr: I think book selection is the 
business of the librarian. I think the 
librarian should be intelligent enough 
to recommend such books as the library 
should have, and it is the business of the 
trustees to approve of those recom- 



mendations, always keeping in mind 
the funds available. If the librarian is 
not competent to recommend and select 
the books he is not the man for the 
place. It very often happens that the 
trustees are hunted up by book agents 
who desire to unload large and beauti- 
ful sets of books, and they seek to se- 
cure the sympathy and good will of the 
library trustees without regard to the 
needs of the library. I have seen, I can 
say, dozens of examples of such pur- 
chases. Sometimes they get some that 
may happen to be good, very often very 
bad, and the librarian in that case is 
helpless. I think that the librarian is 
in the best position to know what the 
library needs. When a book is recom- 
mended by a patron of the library the 
librarian should know whether it is a 
proper book for the library. It may be 
that the library already possesses a bet- 
ter book on the subject on the shelves, 
so that I think the librarian should have 
the widest scope in the selection of 
books, always with the approval of the 
board; the librarian should always have 
the hearty cooperation, sympathy, and 
help of the board. I would like to hear 
Miss Ahern speak on that subject. 

Miss Ahern: Mr Brett and 1 have just 
agreed that Mr Orr's views are correct. 
1 do not see how the average trustee^ 
usually a business man with many cares, 
can give the necessary time to learn the 
various wants of the patrons of the pub- 
lic library. The librarian is in contin- 
ual contact with the public generally, 
with the clubs, the various organiza- 
tions, the schools, and the current topics 
of interest. The members of the board 
are subject to frequent changes, and 
some of them rarely come into the li- 
brary itself, and have no means of know- 
ing what the public is calling for at the 
counter. If the public gets its demands, 
it seems to me it must be through the 
librarian. In answer to Mr Smith's 
question it seems to me that the libra- 
rian, by means of the various aids ac- 
cessible, should preparethe list of books 
to be bought, and submit it to a book 
committee who should be such in fact 
and not only in name, and who will de- 
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termine finally how fax tb<e> funds' writ 
allow the purchases to be made. The 
so-called literary man, the college man, 
the faddist and the bookworm are not 
prepared better than a true librarian to 
•choose the books for a public library. 
The librarian who is not prepared to do 
this is not prepared to bear her title. 
Library assistants, of course, can be of 
great service in reporting the calls made 
at the loan desk, and their cooperative 
interest in preparing purchasing lists 
will be a good thing for them and a 
jrood thing for the library. 

The President: We would like to hear 
from Mr Brett on this subject. 

Mr Brett: I do not know that I can 
add anything to the very clear statement 
of the case which Mr Orr has made, and 
the further illustration by Miss Ahem. 
It is very clear to me that in the matter 
•of book buying, as well as any other 
important matter concerning the library, 
the close* attention of the board, the 
interest of the board to a degree which 
•will make each member of the board 
familiar with the general policy of the 
library at all times, should be given to 
iSufficiently well inform themselves to 
form good judgment and express it. 
This is altog^ether desirable; and as far 
as this particular question oif book buy- 
ing is concerned I would entirely agree 
with Miss Ahern that the librarian who 
is not competent to form a fairly reli- 
able opinion as to the value of books 
themselves, and as to the needs of the 
librarj'' for those particular books, as to 
whether the book is good in itself, as 
to whether the library wants or needs 
it, is not the man for the place or a man 
for the purpose. But I can see in the 
smaller library, where the purchases are 
not so numerous as to stretch out into 
lists too long for careful scrutiny, that 
the proper course would be for an ex- 
amination; that the list prepared by the 
librarian should be examined and passed 
on by the board of trustees. In the 
larger libraries it seems to me that the 
result desired can be attained by a gen- 
eral direction on the part of the board 
of the policy of the library; that if the 
books are needed for certain work in 



the schools that they direct the libra- 
rian to purchase a certain line of books 
to fill that need. There is no necessity 
at all for the board, or the book com- 
mittee, to look into every item, but 
they should decide on the policy of the 
board, and what lines of books are 
needed. I think the case is somewhat 
different in the larger libraries, where 
the purchases run up into thousands 
and thousands of volumes each year, 
from what it is where the purchases are 
more limited. In the larger libraries 
the board is made up of men who are 
the busiest men in town, and who can- 
not give a sufficient amount of atten- 
tion to library concerns to form valu- 
able opinions as to the needs of the li- 
brary. I think they should have charge 
of the general policy of the library and 
direct it in that way. 

We supervise the buying of our books, 
particularly in the juvenile department, 
with a good deal of care. The books 
are frequently read by the committee 
before they are put on the shelves. 
Whenever we have a complaint by any 
one about a copy of a book, which we 
often do with all our care, that book is 
read and passed around the board, and 
judgment passed upon it, and the book 
is either put on the shelves again or re- 
moved, as we think best. We have more 
difficulty, I think, in getting books for 
our juvenile department, and they are 
all inspected very carefully 

Mr Orr: I would like to ask if there 
are any dealers in Ohio who send books 
on approval? 

Mr Wycoff (Sidney): We have an 
arrangement with a local dealer by which 
books are sent to us subject to be sent 
back. Of course we do not aim to read 
all the books, but we do scan all of 
them. 

The list is made up by the librarian 
and the book committee or the trustees; 
sometimes we keep a book several weeks, 
then return it. 

Mr Orr: I should like to hear from 
some of the larger libraries. 

Dr White (Cincinnati): We have a 
very competent librarian, at least we 
think so, but unfortunately unable to 
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read all the books we purchase — between 
Si 8,000 and $24,000 worth a year — al- 
though the rules require him to look 
them over. Furthermore, the same 
rule requires the library committee, 
which is the purchasing committee, to 
look over and superintend the purchase 
of these books. I am very sorry to say, 
however, whenever the purchase gets 
so large, running sometimes into four 
or five thousand, they don't do it; they 
take the librarian's word as being first- 
class. The librarian submits a list to 
the meeting of the committee each 
month; it is left with the library com- 
mittee with power to strike out; then 
that list is approved by the board of 
trustees. This is usually done upon 
the recommendation purely of the li- 
brary committee. It would be utterly 
impossible, I believe, for a board of 
directors of a library the size of ours to 
attempt the purchasing of these books. 
It takes some one who is, to a certain 
extent, a bookworm, or who can give 
a great deal of time to such matters, 
and who reads the different periodicals 
and follows up the different published 
lists of what is new. The board of 
trustees is simply a committee on ways 
and means, supposed to provide money 
necessary for carrying on the library. 
I, however, to a certain extent, do not 
entirely believe in that. In the first 
place, the board of trustees of a public 
library should take enough interest in 
it. and should cooperate with the libra- 
rian, and in case of necessity should 
assist him in many ways. Unfortunately 
it is too often the case the board of 
trustees come down to the meeting, ap- 
prove the bills, draw the money neces- 
sary, and then go home. That is not 
my idea of the duties of the board of 
trustees. There are any number of im- 
portant matters which ought to be car- 
ried out solely by the board of trustees 
as business men. I am glad to say that 
with us, outside of the purchase of 
books, everything else in our library is 
done by the board of trustees; all 
other purchases are made by the board. 
Mr Brett: May I add a word? I said 
^ moment ago that I believed that a li- 



brarian who was not competent to form 
an opinion as to the value of certain 
books was not the man for the place. I 
believe that something has been said 
since that should be explained a little. 
The librarian does not pretend, or any 
other intelligent reader, to form an in- 
dependent opinion on bookfi of all sorts. 
But I mean that a librarian who is not 
able, by the use of the different printed 
bibliographical aids, especially on the 
question of technical books, scientific 
books, to form an intelligent opinion,, 
is not the man for the place. The li- 
brarian should know where to find an 
opinion. It is not his independent opin- 
ion, it is the best opinion, the best ex- 
pert opinion he arrives at, and if he 
expresses that, he is governed by the 
opinion of an expert as to the value of 
the book. 

Mr Orr: That is my idea, and as an 
example, of it, when Mr Morley, who is 
one of the most eminent chemists in 
the country, expressed an opinion as to 
the best work on any subject connected 
with physics or chemistry, I take it that 
his opinion should govern. He came 
into Case librarv not long ago and made 
a request for tne new book by Sloane 
on liquid air, which he said was the 
best work. I accepted his opinion as 
authority. When such a request by 
such an authority is made, you must 
purchase the book without question if 
it is within the means and scope of the 
library. If Prof. Morley says it is an 
authoritative work, that is the work to 
buy. You must constantly use the most 
expert knowledge that you can get. 

The President: One of the very im- 
portant questions arising in library 
management is that of the hours to be 
put in by the assistants in the libraries. 
It has been deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to require a sympp^ium, which 
will be opened by Miss Smith, a gradu- 
ate of Albany library school, who is 
prepared to speak with some authority 
on this subject. » 

Miss Smith spoke in part as follows on- 
Library hours 

If people are not happy or interested 
in their work they cannot be success- 
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ful; and if the individual members of 
a staff are unsuccessful, the whole li- 
brary suffers, for a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. A little quo- 
tation from Ruskin seems to apply to 
this subject particularly well: "In order 
that the people may be happy in their 
work, these three things are needed: 
They must be fit for it; they must not 
do too much of it, and they must have 
a sense of success in it." 

The length of the working day in this 
profession is of vital importance from 
the side of the library and of the pub- 
lic, as well as from the standpoint of 
the assistant. 

The usefulness and the good name of 
the institution depend to a very large 
extent upon the efficiency of the assist- 
ants. Upon those who have charge of 
the reference and circulating depart- 
ments, because they must come in con- 
tact with the public; and upon the clas- 
sifiers and catalogers, because in that 
department is the engine which keeps 
the machinery of the library in success- 
ful operation, increasing or lessening 
the work of every other department, 
according to the amount of intelligence 
shown in making available everything 
that the library contains on every sub- 
ject. 

Therefore, if the library will preserve 
its reputation and broaden its field of 
usefulness, it must require from its 
assistants intelligence and courtesy to- 
ward the public. Courtesy and quick 
wit are not boon companions of fatigue, 
either mental or physical, and they can 
never be made to go hand in hand. 

The number of hours required must 
depend upon the size of the library, the 
qualifications and the number of assist- 
ants; but the hours should never be so 
long that the physical strength will be 
overtaxed. 

The close application and constant 
concentration of mind demanded by 
much of the. work done in libraries is 
wearing aird wearisome in the extreme, 
and many workers in the field keep up 
on their nervous energy when the brain 
is really too tired to do good work. 

An argument in favor of a half holi- 



day is, that aside from the relaxation 
from routine work, and the consequent 
renewed energy, it gives an opportunity 
to broaden one's horizon, a thing very 
much to be desired in library work. 

A reasonable amount of time should 
be allowed for genuine illness; other- 
wise the library will actually lose time 
by an attendant appearing for duty 
when unfit for work. 

The statistics upon which to base 
this discussion have been gathered from 
eleven of the best known and most suc- 
cessful libraries of the country outside 
of Ohio. Eight hours daily service is 
required in two of the libraries, six and 
one-half in one, an average of seven in 
one, and seven and one-half in all the 
rest; the whole averaging a little less 
than seven and one-half hours. Eight 
of the eleven allow a half holiday, and 
one shortens the hours somewhat in 
summer. Eight allow time for illness. 
Five of these allow full pay, two allow 
half pay, and two make special arrange- 
ments. Four of these libraries — Carne- 
gie of Pittsburg, Buffalo, Springfield, 
Mass., and Princeton university — have 
adopted the hour system, i. e., so many 
hours perweek or permonth, rather than 
a stated number of hours per day. 

The President: I think Miss Jones is 
very much interested in this question; 
we would like to hear from her. 

Miss Jones (Columbus): It is a ques- 
tion in which I am intensely interested; 
not so much because it touches my own 
library, because the university has been 
very generous to workers in its library. 
It has not required long hours from 
any of the workers there. The rea- 
son that this has been so is because 
the university has recognized it must 
have intellectual workers in the uni- 
versity. We cannot have people in our 
library who are completely worn out by 
rush work. We have to have people 
with time and energy after they leave 
the library to keep up with the best 
reading, to keep up with the reviews, to 
keep up absolutely hard study. It is 
not at all that I want to make an ex- 
ample of what we are doing, simply 
to show that we have good hours. 
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I will say that three assistants at the 
university library, two graduates from 
the university, carried extra work 
through the entire year, post graduate 
work in the university. You can see 
that they could not have done that if 
their hours had been so long as to com- 
pletely prohibit them from attending 
recitations. Two of the assistants in 
the library have been through the sum- 
mer vacation taking advance work one 
hour a day. One returned from Chi- 
cago, where her time has been spent in 
that kind of study. This is told in ex- 
planation of our university method. I 
presume we require shorter hours than 
the majority of the Ohio libraries. We 
require six and one-half hours a day 
and give a half holiday every week. 

So you can see that my interest in this 
subject is not because of any personal 
desire in the matter. I think we have 
all we can possibly ask for just at pres- 
ent. But it is because of my interest in 
the profession as a whole. I want to bring 
the library profession up to where we 
are claiming we should be — one of the 
learned professions. Miss Benedict 
had a paper before the elementary sec- 
tion of the A. L.A on classification, in 
which she refers to this very question. 
She speaks of the fact that librarians 
are beginning to be regarded as the 
learned people of the world. It is 
because 1 am interested in the profes- 
sion as a whole that I want very ear- 
nestly to make a plea this afternoon to 
the O. L A. to recognize the fact that 
the workers in the library, who are 
brain workers, must have short hours 
if there are going to be really and truly 
intellectual workers We must recog- 
nize that in large libraries there is a 
great deal of clerical work that can be 
done, I presume, by people who are not 
necessarily experts; but the heads of 
the departments, all of those doing the 
brain work of the library, are the ones 
of whom I am speaking now. They 
must have time for outside study and 
preparation, just as lawyers must have 
time to work up their cases outside of 
the court room. 

I sincerely hope there will be a full 



and free discussion this afternoon as to 
the amount of brain work which can 
be done and which should be required 
from the workers with the best results 
to the library. 

The President: Have you any sug- 
gestions to make as to the number of 
hours; anything tangible upon which 
we can act. In other words, have you 
any resolution to offer? 

Miss Jones: Mr President, I think 
the important thing is to notice that 
the average seems to be below seven 
and a half hours a day. That does not 
mean the best, but it means the aver- 
age. I think Ohio libraries on any 
given lines ought to be on the right 
side of the average; that is all I can say. 

The President: I think Miss Craw- 
ford can give us some valuable infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Miss Crawford: It is a matter I have 
not thought of particularly, because I 
have never confined myself to any num- 
ber of hours; if there was work to be 
done I stayed and did it. That has 
been my practice all my life, and I do 
not know that I stand in a position to 
plead consistently for shorter hours. 
This much I do want to say, that the 
psychologists who have made a study 
of the professions,with the measurement 
of the extent to which mental power is 
available, should observe the profession 
of a librarian; and a schedule should be 
adopted whereby only so many hours 
would be required of those people, and 
we would know then where librarians 
stood in that line. 

Miss Wood, of the Branch library, 
Cleveland: In regard to the number of 
hours in the Branch library, Cleveland, 
while the libraries at the branches are 
regulated by the librarians at the main 
library, the required number of hours 
are not exactly the same. The re- 
quired number of hours at the main 
library is eight, and under the new re- 
gime, on which we have been working 
the past nine months, the branch libra- 
rian assistants have been required to 
put in nine and one half hours, on ac- 
count of the number of evenings they 
were required to stay in the branches. 
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The work we do is mostly done in the 
afternoon and in the evening. 

The President: Mr Orr suggests the 
question whether seven and a half 
hours work is too fatiguing, and if the 
number could be reduced with profit to 
the library. 

Miss Woods: I think it could be re- 
duced with great profit. I think seven 
hours and a half of close work, such as 
we do, beginning at half past twelve 
and ending the day's work at half past 
eight, with the supper hour, makes 
seven hours and a half actual work; I 
think it could be reduced. 

The President: I would like to hear 
from Mrs Jermain on the subject of 
library hours. 

Mrs Jermain (Toledo public library): 
In the Toledo library, when I first went 
into it, we were obliged to remain from 
seven o'clock in the morning until nine 
o'clock at night. There were very few 
librarians, and we worked until we were 
so exhausted that it was difficult to get 
up the next morning and go to work 
again. When I became librarian I 
thought it was nothing but true human- 
ity to ask of the trustees a six-hour day 
for each librarian; I felt that it was 
such fatiguing work, that three hours 
at a time was as long as we could 
bear it very well. I asked the trustees 
for these hours and they permitted it; 
salaries were small, and then there were 
no holidays nor half holidays; nothing 
of that kind had ever been permitted in 
the library. When the young ladies 
are ill they have to pay their substitutes 
for the time they are absent, and it has 
always seemed to me that our young 
ladies were giving of their strength all 
that was desirable, or all that was right 
for them to do. 

The President: You think the hours 
ought to be reduced to six? 

Mrs Jermain: I think six hours a day 
are enough. I do not know but in a 
library where they have free access to 
the shelf system the young ladies 
might be able to endure it without get- 
ting too fatigued. 

The President: It ought not to be a 
question of endurance, because the 



hours ought not to be long enough to 
be a test of one's endurance. If work 
can be done easily, it is all the more 
satisfactory. 

Miss Ahern: This question has been 
taken up at the meetings of the A. L. A. 
Somebody gave us at the Philadelphia 
meeting, I think, a statement of the re- 
sults of different hours of work. He 
was interested in the question and had 
made out a tabulated form. He found 
in the cataloging department, particu- 
larly, that the people accomplished 
quite as much work of a better grade 
with short hours than they did with 
long hours. The average time that they 
could do efficient, accurate, good work, 
for a certain number of weeks, was found 
to be six hours a day. He found that 
when the strain was very great that 
there were inaccuracies, incorrect en- 
tries etc., that required the work to be 
done again. It seems to me that this 
is a question of vital interest, and one 
that librarians should earnestly con- 
sider. Those of you who are familiar 
with the history of library work as it 
has been made in the last four or five 
years, will bear me out that those who 
are doing the most valuable work are 
those who are taking it moderately. 
There are persons at the head of certain 
institutions today who are doing ad- 
mirable work, but who are almost phys- 
ical wrecks; they have done splendid 
work in their own lines, but we shall 
not have their valuable help much 
longer at their present gait. I regret 
to see that women are largely the great- 
est sinners in this regard. They think 
nothing of their health; they have good 
judgment in taking care of their work, 
but they do not seem to have the same 
judgment in taking care of themselves. 
The one is as great an obligation as the 
other. This is one of the things that 
librarians must learn, not to be carried 
clear beyond their strength, before they 
can really assume that dignity that be- 
longs to them in a professional way. 

Mr Orr: The brain worker is likely to 
play out, and I believe that any more 
than six hours is too much for good 
work. Of course we have to take into 
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account that after the brain worker 
ends his day in the library he must do 
some other brain work after he leaves 
the library. I think that the distinc- 
tion has not been made between the 
brain worker and the one who does 
merely the physical labor, such as hand- 
ing out of books Well, that is brain 
work in a way, but it is not the brain 
work that a cataloger does. It seems 
to me there should be a distinction 
made between the hours of a cataloger 
and the hours of the ordinary library 
attendant. 

A member: How would it be if you 
had to do it all? 

The President: Get an assistant. 

The member: I wish you would sug- 
gest that to our board. 

The President: How many hours do 
you put in? 

The member: I have been doing 
about twelve hours of work a day. Our 
library opens at nine in the morning 
and closes at half past eight in the 
evening, with no intermission whatever; 
there are two of us. My hours are, in 
the winter, three days* work ten hours a 
day and the other three days eight and 
one-half, from Monday morning until 
Saturday night. 

The President: It seems to me im- 
perative that this association take 
formal action on this question of hours, 
and pass a properly prepared resolu- 
tion urging upon trustees of libraries 
the necessity of giving shorter hours to 
their employes, to the end that they 
may have better service. I should like 
if some one would present such a reso- 
lution for the action of this body. 

Mrs Jermain: I propose that Miss 
Jones draw up a suitable resolution and 
make such a motion. 
Motion put and carried. 

A member: There is a practical dif- 
ficulty, a very, very practical one, that 
it seems to me ought to be taken into 
consideration. The board of trustees 
buys a certain number of books to 
be disposed of — I am thinking of my 
own work — those books are to be taken 
care of; they must be cataloged, and, 
if they are not, you are responsible for 



it. You have just so much help with 
which to work, and that help is just so 
efficient and no more, and you have just 
that amount of work to get out, what 
are you going to do? 

The President: Won't that resolution 
solve that difficulty? 

The member: It will not. unless the 
trustees either buy fewer books or get 
more expert help. 

The President: I accept the amend- 
ment; if this resolution will bring that 
about we shall have accomplished great 
good. 

Miss Mercer: Consider this question; 
you know just how much your board has 
to go on. Now if you know they have 
no more money, and cannot possibly get 
any more help, that work has to be done, 
what are you going to do? You know 
the board has spent all the money they 
have to spend. 

The President: It seems to me there 
are always ways for the board to get 
money. 

Dr White (Cincinnati): May I speak 
on this question from the standpoint of 
a trustee? There are two sides to the 
question; one the financial question, the 
other a question of the hours in which 
the help can serve. I do not think there 
is any board of trustees that would not 
be perfectly willing to have more help 
at reduced wages. The employes on the 
other hand want the wages to remain 
the same with help increased. The 
next question is. where does the money 
come from? We have in our library 
about eight hours. 

Some person made the remark that 
the study of library work was going to 
be one of the learned professions. I 
happen to belong to one of the so- 
called learned professions, of which I 
believe there are three, law, medicine, 
and the ministry. The members of the 
learned professions are divided into 
two classes, some about starved to 
death and some about worked to death. 
Now there is a happy medium between 
the two. Recreation is necessary, I 
think, for anyone, whether he be a 
business man or a professional man. 
How many business men are there who 
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go to their business early in the morn- 
ing and stay late at night? It is not 
necessary to recount them; every city 
has thousands of them. I do not think 
it is the eight hours' work that wears 
out the librarian or wears out any man. 
physically speaking. It is very often 
the loss of sleep, worry, and other 
things they do in addition to their 
work that does the damage, not the 
work they give to the business in which 
they are employed. 

Another thing you must look at, the 
wages that are paid, as with us. Our 
young ladies seem to be very well satis- 
fied when they once get in the library. 
I have not heard of any of them giving 
it up myself on account of the wages, 
and there are thousands knocking at 
the door to take their places, any num- 
ber of them, if they are not satisfied. I 
am in favor of doing all we can for our 
librarians and assistants, at the same 
time we have to go according to our 
funds. We are perfectly willing to re- 
duce the hours, but if we do we have 
got to reduce the wages. In our library 
we attempt to put in everything that 
we can possibly imagine will aid in 
making this work easier. 

I believe the catalogers, and those 
doing mental work, doing hard work, 
are entitled to shorter hours; but when 
it comes to the mere delivery of the 
books, how many hours of the day do 
they really work hard? During the 
rush; but in the meantime many of 
them take seats quietly back of the 
flies and read interesting books [cries 
of No sir!] I am often in our library, 
and I have seen practically very few 
people in the library soliciting books. 

Mrs Jermain: In our library at To- 
ledo, the young ladies serving there 
are actually on their feet continuously 
in the busy times of the year, from the 
time they come in until they go out, 
and they are perfectly exhausted when 
their day's work is done. Does it make 
any difference where they have open 
shelves? Here, in Toledo, they have 
to do so much running. With open 
shelves it must be much easier for the 
librarians and assistants. 



Mr Brett: It makes a great differ- 
ence. 

Mr Olney: I speak as a trustee, and 
I am sure that nearly every board of 
trustees in the state of Ohio would be 
glad to know just how these experts, li- 
brarians, and their assistants themselves 
regard this work. The fact is, we look 
at it from very different standpoints 
from the librarians and those working 
with him day after day. We would like 
to know these sentiments, and nearly 
every trustee in the state would like to 
know just how you as an association 
regard this question. There are ex- 
perts who can work two or three hours 
a day and do more good work than 
some other person who may work eight, 
nine, or ten hours; others are mere fig- 
ureheads. There are certain experts 
who should be and are paid large 
wages, while there are others who work 
conscientiously and well, but the qual- 
ity of the work they do is very differ- 
ent from the quality of the work done 
by some of these experts. We would 
be very glad, I am sure, as trustees of 
the various libraries, to know just what 
you think would be right, and then we 
will come just as near to giving what you 
think you ought to have as is possible. 
[Great applause.] 

The President: Mr Crowell, the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the To- 
ledo library, is here; we would like to 
hear from him. 

Mr Crowell: Well I really do not 
know what has been said on this sub- 
ject; my own views correspond very 
closely to those of Mr Olney's. Any- 
thing that I could say would be simply 
to emphasize what he has said. Our 
hours are six instead of eight; while 
our help is paid less than some other 
libraries, I assume that the relation of 
the compensation for hours is practi- 
cally about the same. I am not in favor 
of increasing hours, I do not know 
what has gone before I came in. I 
simply wish to indorse what Mr Olney 
has said. [Great applause.] 

The President: It seems to me that 
Mr Olney has emphasized the necessity 
for having that resolution prepared. I 
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speak as a trustee, and my experience 
has been that trustees are willing to do 
whatever the librarians want them to 
do, that is, within reasonable bounds, 
and I have no doubt that an expression 
by this organization, as an organization, 
will have great weight with all boards 
of trustees throughout the state of Ohio. 

Mr Smith: We will have the resolu- 
tion, I think. 

Miss Ahem: There has been one 
gauntlet thrown down that I really can- 
not pass by. It is a fact, as the gen- 
tleman stated, that there are a great 
many people knocking at the doors ask- 
ing for library positions. So there are in 
other lines, but 99 per cent of these peo- 
ple are not prepared to do the work. 
But if you are going to give small 
salaries you will have to take these peo- 
ple because you cannot get expert peo- 
ple; and the tendency of the whole thing 
is to lower the average, not only of the 
work, but of the people that are en- 

faged in the work, and the public is the 
nal sufferer. [Applause.] The matter 
which is being discussed here today is be- 
ing discussed by the American Library 
Association under another name. It 
seems to me that just such a discussion 
as this brings up the advisability of a 
schedule, if I may use such a term, on 
quality of the work in libraries; and I 
hope that no librarian who has heard 
what has been said here this afternoon 
will be driven from personally favoring 
a higher standard of ability, from the 
librarian down to the boy who carries 
the books, simply because she is told 
somebody else will get her position if 
she doesn't keep still under what she 
knows is not right. Keep urging this 
matter until it is settled and settled 
right. We want better workers, not 
poorer ones. We want people pre- 
pared mentally, morally, and physically 
for the work, but they cannot be had 
on low salaries and long hours. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr Wycoff (Sidney): It seems to me 
that the library force should be about 
upon the same level with the common 
school force. I do not see how it is 
possible under the present system. 



I have had in my mind for some time 
the idea that in Ohio there ought to 
be a system of county libraries; that 
is, that each county seat should be the 
center of a county system, a system 
corresponding to what I understand 
you have in Cleveland. If that subject 
could be taken up, and then there could 
be a law secured supporting the county 
library by a county tax — it would not 
require much of a tax when it is put 
upon the entire property of the county — 
providing for a branch in each town- 
ship or each village, as the case might 
be, then you would have a library sys- 
tem covering the territory, coming to 
all the people as we have the common 
school system now, making everybody 
interested in it. It seems to me that 
cooperation between the libraries as a 
force and the common school system as 
a force can be solved the best by some 
project which will give us the county 
library. The principle of the common 
school system could be applied to the 
library force in its working around the 
county, as well as in various other 
things. Put them on an equality. There 
is some legislation under certain con- 
ditions that makes it possible for the 
county to do that, where the spirit can 
be worked up. I think that the county 
seat would be an excellent point from 
which to work. I believe that that re- 
port of the Library extension commit- 
tee advised the same thing. 

Mr Brett: I just want to add one 
word to the previous discussion. It is 
not the help we have, but the expert 
help that is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. One gentleman spoke of the 
thousands outside knocking at the door, 
What does that signify? When they 
come in they do not know how to do 
the work. [Applause ] The work of 
the library has most of the qualities of 
strictly professional work. The defini- 
tion of a profession, if I can state it 
now, is that it requires and includes ex- 
pert special knowledge in the special 
line that it is of practical application; 
and that knowledge, that skill and 
knowledge, should be used for the ben- 
efit of others, not alone for one's own 
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benefit. That is the library spirit, and 
I think while the library work perhaps 
may not have all the essentials of a 
profession, it has most of them, and it 
certainly does involve arduous mental 
labor, and the main reason it appears 
to me why shorter hours should be 
granted, is founded upon the fact that 
no one can prepare himself to do the 
work without constantly giving time 
to it. In the first place no one can 
keep up with the other work that is 
needed without a very considerable 
amount of daily study and reading, 
which should be allowed to them out- 
side of library hours. If assistants do 
all the work they are capable of doing, 
put all their self in the library in the 
required hours, they cannot keep up 
with their study outside the library, 
and they must lessen their value every 
year they stay in the work. Time for 
study should be allowed for in arrang- 
ing hours. 

Mrs Colburn: How are we to look at 
this matter as librarians? I think it 
should not be a matter of how much we 
can stand. Something else is to be 
considered and to be the test when we 
can do good work, when we can do the 
best work. We are not making these 
resolutions for the evening of the 19th 
century, but for another century that is 
opening, and when we think of the 
work we are to do and our physical 
condition, mental condition, and the 
mental condition of all the people, we 
must consider that we have to play part 
of the time, we have to look around and 
breathe two or three times so that we 
can grow. We do not want to say, put 
the hours just as long as we can stand, 
do we? But we want to do the best 
thing for ourselves, and not be afraid 
we will lose our positions because of 
the thousands knocking at the door, as 
somebody else said. 

Mr Hopkins (Cincinnati): During my 
experience as colleague of Dr White on 
the board of trustees of the Cincinnati 
public library, I can say truthfully that 
there was no member of that board who 
was more just, more fair, more consid- 
erate of all the wants and needs of those 



in the employment of the library thatt 
Dr White himself. I want to say fur- 
ther, and this is where a joke comes in, 
it was agreed that when Miss Smith 
presented that paper, in order to pre- 
cipitate a thorough discussion, that Dr 
White was to take the contrary side of it. 

Mr Hensel: I wish to indorse the idea 
that Mr Brett gave voice to a few min- 
utes ago, that the hours the librarian 
puts in at the library are not the only 
working hours. If they fit themselves for 
improved methods, for improved serv- 
ice to the public, they must study when 
they are not in the library and are not 
servmg in the library. So when we say 
we want shorter hours we do not want 
to shirk our library work one particle, 
simply give an opportunity to do some 
better work outside of library hours 
which otherwise cannot be done. 

Miss Waters: I wish to emphasize a 
point made that librarians need to study 
outside of library hours. When we end 
our day's work in the library wc do not 
want to feel that all we can do is to take 
a novel and sit down and read, and that 
is all we are able to do. We have study- 
ing to do, and we want to feel suffi- 
ciently rested to do this. 

Mr Poesche: I move that we return a 
vote of thanks of the Ohio Library As- 
sociation to the governing board of the 
Country club for the use of their grounds 
this afternoon. Motion put and unani- 
mously carried. Adjournment. 

Auditorium, Wednesday, 8 p. m. 

The President: It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I welcome here the 
citizens of Toledo who have manifested 
enough interest in the great library work 
to attend these meetings. I beg to as- 
sure you that we believe they will be 
amply repaid for coming here. The 
first number upon tonight's program is 
by the president of the Toledo library 
board of trustees, a gentleman who is 
heart and soul in sympathy with the li- 
brary work, a man who is doing every- 
thing he can to advance the interests of 
the library here in Toledo and through- 
out the state. I have great pleasure in 
introducing M. L. Crowell of Toledo. 
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Mr Crowell: Before beginning the pa- 
per whicli, witli very ill-advised judg- 
ment, has been assigned to me, I beg to 
make a short statement concerning the 
gifts this year made by our citizens to 
the Toledo public library. First is the 
munificent gift of $1800 from William 
Hardee. The second is the gift of 75OV. 
by the worthy president of this associa- 
tion, Robinson Locke. 

To both of these citizens the entire 
community of Toledo is deeply indebt- 
ed, and I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to thus publicly acknowledge 
the debt. 

Library work of Ohio compared with that of 
other states 

My first duty tonight is to extend to 
you all, on behalf of the Toledo library, 
its librarians and trustees, a most hearty 
welcome, and to thank you for your 
presence here, attesting as it does the 
interest you all have in the maintenance 
and extension of the educational and 
civilizing work now being accomplished 
through the agency of the public li- 
brary 

I approach my second task with con- 
siderable trepidation. When my col- 
leagues raised me to the dignity of their 
president I accepted the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the important office 
with becoming alacrity. Had I known 
that among the duties I should be called 
upon to perform would be the delivery 
of an address or paper to the assembled 
librarians and trustees of the Ohio li- 
braries, I should have shown even more 
alacrity in declining the position. Had 
I alone been obliged to prepare the pa- 
per I am to read, I feel sure that before 
I had finished you would ask that I 
might have been given a prophetic in- 
sight into the future and thus have 
spared you. However, the paper though 
nominally mine is practically that of 
Miss Doren, of the Dayton public li- 
brary. Whatever of interest or value 
it may have, and it has both, I wish the 
credit given to her, and whatever short- 
comings it may possess please attribute 
solely to me. 

James Russell Lowell took occasion 



once to say to an English audience that 
All free governments are in reality gov- 
ernments by public opinion. The daily 
press and the pulpit have long been re- 
garded as chief agents in generating 
and molding public opinion, and are 
looked to in all ordinary times, as well 
as in the crises of affairs, to lead in re- 
vival and reform. But there is in these 
Is^tter days another force in the field as 
active and as potent as it is unobtrusive. 
It is the free circulating library, in which 
is conserved and from which is dis- 
tributed to the people the literatures of 
all times and nations, so that the thought 
and experience of the past is yet active 
in the present through the medium of 
printed books. 

It is not my purpose to inquire into, 
analyze, and exhibit the spirit behind 
this movement, but rather to call your 
attention to what Ohio as a state has 
(done for the institution of free libraries 
as compared with other states, and per- 
haps, incidentally, to point out what we^ 
in the present time may do toward fur- 
thering the library work of our genera- 
tion. 

Since the active sentiment of any 
community in regard to that which con- 
cerns the public weal is finally crystal- 
lized in its laws, a brief review of li- 
brary legislation is probably the most 
direct way of dealing with the matter. 

Libraries there have always been , from 
the tablets of clay and alabaster built 
into the temples of the ancient Assyr- 
ians to the chained books of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. But these have been, 
as Mr Fletcher points out in his admir- 
able hand-book, instruments, not for 
the diffusion of knowledge but for its 
conservation. The free public library 
movement, which is distinctively for the 
diffusion of knowledge, may be said to 
have taken its first start in America 
with the founding by Benjamin Frank- 
lin of the Library company of Phila- 
delphia in 1732. From this time forward 
until 1835 (over a century) proprietary 
libraries held sway, many of which con- 
tinue as athenaeum, lyceum, associa- 
tion or mercantile libraries in honor- 
able existence to this day. They are, 
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however, gradually being converted, 
through legislation, into public libraries. 

It is most interesting to follow the 
course of the library movement geo- 
graphically, and to note the various 
stages in the legislation which has sup- 
ported a movement so distinctly Ameri- 
can, antedating as it does by a number 
of years anything of the kind either in 
England or on the Continent. 

Referring again to Mr Fletcher's Pub- 
lic libraries in America, he notes that 
there have been five distinct stages in 
library legislation which have swept 
over the country in waves from state to 
state westward, until we find that but 
i6 states of the Union are now without 
any legislation for the public support 
of free libraries. 

The first acts, beginning with 1742, 
recognized subscription libraries as pub- 
lic benefits, and exempted them from 
taxation. The second wave set in with 
the New York law establishing district 
school libraries, and was continuous 
from 1835-75. The third stage was 
marked by the passage of laws enabling 
towns to establish and maintain free li- 
braries by taxation. In this New Hamp- 
shire led in 1849. 

The fourth stage, inaugurated by 
Massachusetts in 1 890, is that marked 
by the era of State library commissions 
looking to active encouragement and 
state aid in founding new libraries and 
extending the usefulness of libraries 
already established. The fifth stage is 
thatof mandatory legislation. The first 
compulsory library law was passed in 
1895 by New Hampshire. 

Most of the states now have estab- 
lished general library laws, though but 
few as yet have gone so far as to ex- 
tend state aid to the library movement. 
Most of those which do extend the aid 
of the state follow the example of 
Massachusetts, which permits its library 
commission to give to any town $100 
to be used in the purchase of books, the 
selection to be approved by the library 
commission. 

Through the medium of the pam- 
phlet issued by the Ohio library com- 
mission, you are familiar with the laws 



affecting public libraries in Ohio, so I 
shall not detain you with the details of 
these. 

The library commission has gone 
extensively into the Traveling library 
mission, having up to date sent out 400 
traveling librarians; this movement hav- 
ing been started in 1896 through the 
request of the General federation of 
women's clubs. Since the inauguration 
of the movement it has become appar- 
ent that the common schools of the 
state will soon furnish the largest num- 
ber of patrons 

That library legislation is not without 
its ludicrous side will be manifested 
by the attempt to pass an act for the 
traveling library system in Minnesota. 
One rustic Solon clearly indicated his 
Milesian origin in a speech opposing 
such appropriation. He said: We have 
no more right to appropriate money for 
books than to spend the same for boots. 
Books are not read in a day, nor a week. 
Every member of the family to which 
those books will be sent will use them. 
Circulation will be slow. The whole 
thing is a scheme to allow some dealer 
to job off a lot of books; it is intended 
as a levy to pry a hole in the barrier in 
the sacred name of intelligence and 
education, and to let in a flood of ex- 
travagance upon the treasury. 

This eloquence prevailed and no ap- 
propriation was made. 

Wisconsin is a fine example for Ohio 
to look to, because she is doing with 
limited means, but a great deal of hu- 
man sympathy, a very aggressive work. 
The new law of 1899 practically cre- 
ates a library department for the state. 
Free room rental for officers of the li- 
brary commission, traveling expenses, 
postage, express, printing and supplies 
are all paid by the state, and an appro- 
priation of $7500 a year is made, all of 
which goes to a paid secretary and for 
expert service and other expenses out- 
side of the books. 

The Wisconsin secretaries have stim- 
ulated library enthusiasm throughout 
their state, and have practically won a 
very liberal support for the traveling 
library system from gifts of private 
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individuals, women's clubs, etc. This 
suggests the idea that the secretary of 
a library commission should have no 
other duties than those which are im- 
mediately concerned with the general 
interest of the libraries of the state, and 
that these should receive specific atten- 
tion and expert assistance. 

It is of the highest importance that 
new libraries shall start right and with 
the best methods and appliances pos- 
sible to attain. 

Concerning Ohio's experience, I 
quote from the commissioner's report 
of 1897: 

There was a time when Ohio gave lib- 
eral support to public libraries. In the 
years of 1854-55-56-59. $300,000 was 
spent for these libraries. The books 
were well bound and carefully selected. 
Many of them were of permanent value. 
They were not circulated in accordance 
with any definite plan. The system 
lacked an authoritative head. The re- 
sponsibility and power of the state com- 
missioner of common schools ended 
with the shipment of the books. Some 
of the volumes were lost; some found 
their way into different families; some 
were lodged in the "lofts, where the* 
mice and rats held high carnival among 
the printed lore.'' But in spite of all this 
waste the money expended brought 
good results. The influence of these 
libraries is still felt. These books were 
a treasure and inspiration to many a 
country boy and girl. The libraries 
were brought to an untimely end by 
those whom they were intended espe- 
cially to benefit. 

The cry of economy was raised, and 
the law that made it possible to dis- 
tribute over 400,000V. of the best litera- 
ture of the time to the schools of the 
state was repealed. What was the re- 
sult? Was taxation reduced? No. The 
money went for other purposes, and the 
opportunity to put an excellent library 
within easy reach of every family of the 
state was lost. 

I notice in the reports of library com- 
missions of New York, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and several other states, that 
traveling collections of pictures, photo- 



graphs, etc., are circulated throughout 
the state, this being done in many in- 
stances by the cooperation of volunteer 
workers, such as the Woman's edu- 
cation association. Library art club 
of Massachusetts, etc., who bring both 
knowledge and money to bear upon the 
selection and grouping of such collec- 
tions of pictures. 

One more word on the work of library 
commissions in which our state, I think, 
may take a hint, that is in the makeup 
of an attractive and stimulating report 
which shall be practically a handbook 
of Ohio libraries, and which shall be 
widely circulated outside of purely li- 
brary circles; all of which, I judge, is 
dependent upon the funds wherewith to 
accomplish the work. 

The whole number of libraries of all 
kinds outside of private collections in 
Ohio is 220; 43 of these only depend 
upon public taxation for support, and 
but 39 of them, or about 7 per cent of 
the whole number in the United States, 
belong to the class described as free 
circulating libraries. 

A privately compiled list of 20 lead- 
ing public libraries of this state shows 
that in these libraries there are, exclu- 
sive of reference works, serials, etc., 
about 600.00OV. of circulating books 
which last year (in 1898) had a home 
use of over 2,100,000. The annual in- 
come from taxation ranges for these li- 
braries from $170 to 868,000, the rate of 
taxation being from one-tenth of a mill 
to three and one-half tenths of a mill 
on the dollar valuation. 

Tracing the modern library move- 
ment geographically it is noticeable 
that for the last half century (1838-98) 
the North Atlantic states, i. e.. New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, have been the originators 
and active instigators of it. From one 
or another of these states have emanated 
successively the first laws which have 
set in motion library legislation else- 
where 

Next to these in library activity are 
those states which have risen out of the 
old Northwest territory,Wisconsin lead- 
ing the van in an aggressive missionary 
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spirit. The South Atlantic states from 
Delaware to the Gulf had not, until 1 896, 
any general library law on the statute 
books. Georgia is now the brilliant 
leader in this group. The Trans-Mis- 
sissippi West has shown great interest 
in both libraries and schools, and is 
rapidly advancing. 

When we come to compare Ohio with 
the. other states in this general move- 
ment, it appears th^t she is a good fol- 
lower, being in no case the first to or- 
ganize or the last to adopt any good 
measure. 

Having, as has been stated, 7 per cent 
of the public libraries of the country, 
she stands with nine libraries, tenth in 
order on the list of the 22 states which 
have the 100 largest libraries in the 
United States. She is also in a list of 20 
states, from Maine to California, tenth in 
order in respect to the number of free 
volumes per thousand of population, 
Massachusetts having the largest num- 
ber, i. e., 1233. and Colorado the small- 
est, three volumes per one thousand of 
population. Ohio has 127 volumes per 
thousand of population. 

In a list of the 21 states to adopt 
school library laws she stands ninth in 
order. 

In the list of the 10 states that have 
library commissions she comes sixth; 
she is one of the six states which sup- 
port a traveling library system by state 
aid, and she has followed close in the 
footsteps of New Hampshire in the 
matter of enacting compulsory library 
laws, though the law differs very greatly 
from the New Hampshire law. In the 
list of the 23 states having state library 
associations she is fifteenth to fall in 
line. 

She is not, however, forward in the 
matter of private bequests for the en- 
dowment of public libraries, but one such 
being on record up to 1896. That the 
number of these is increasing is a grati- 
fying sign. She does not, as nine other 
states do, afford state aid in money for 
the encouragement of new libraries in 
struggling communities; nor does she. 
as two other states have done, oflficially 



encourage the professional training of 
librarians and assistants. 

One moral of all these facts, to me, 
is, that library associations and powers 
of laws ought to study together the con- 
ditions which the laws are intended to 
affect; also let it be noted that laws do 
not execute themselves, and library as- 
sociations have another opportunity for 
expert attention. 

The President: One of the most po- 
tent factors in library work is that being 
done by the women's clubs in the state. 
During the last few years they have 
manifested a remarkable interest in the 
extension of library work in all parts 
of the state. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing one of the prominent workers 
in this cause, Mrs Elroy M. Avery. 

Mrs Avery reviewed the history of li- 
braries in the United States, and passed 
to a consideration of the work of 
women's clubs and the objects of their 
interest* 

The President: Now we have here 
the editor of the magazine that has 
been so helpful in our work, who will 
talk to us on the Results of library as- 
sociations. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you Miss Ahern, of Chi- 
cago, editor of Public Libraries, the 
official organ of this association. 

Miss Ahem gave a history of the de- 
velopment ot the modern library move- 
ment as shown by the work of the 
different library associations, national, 
state, and local, and urged the spread 
of the public library movement and 
the accompanying library spirit, for the 
betterment of the mental and moral con- 
dition of B.ny community. 

The President: Three years hence 
there will be celebrated in Toledo the 
one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the state of Ohio into the 
Union. It is the purpose of the people 
of Ohio, and the five states comprising 
the great Northwest territory from 
which Ohio was formed, to commemo- 
rate this event by the greatest celebra- 
tion that has ever been seen in this 
community. One of the greatest fea- 
tures of that exposition, one that was 

*No manuscript of M rs Avery's address was furnished. 
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not given the prominence it deserved 
at the World's Fair in Chicago, is to be 
the educational feature ot the exposi- 
tion. This particular part of the expo- 
sition for the state of Ohio has been 
placed in the hands of Mrs Kate B. 
Sherwood, of Toledo, a woman of tre- 
mendous energy, remarkable executive 
ability, one who is thoroughly alive to 
the possibilities of this occasion, and 
who will, with your assistance, make 
the educational feature of the Ohio ex- 
position the greatest event that has 
ever occurred in American history. I 
could go on for an hour and tell you 
about Mrs Sherwood and about the 
work she proposes to do, but she can 
do it a great deal better than I, so I 
will not detain you longer, but will in- 
troduce to you Mrs Sherwood. 

Educational features of the Ohio Centennial 
and Northwest Territory exposition 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Capt. Locke has certainly said some 
very kind words of me, but he said noth- 
ing of himself. I stand here to say that 
anything I have done would have been 
impossible in its realization had it not 
been for Capt Locke, who presides here 
this evening and is the representative of 
the press of Toledo and business inter- 
ests in all educational matters; and his 
willingness to come to all sorts of meet- 
ings, and boards, has made it possible 
to carry out the plans that were pro- 
jected early in the exposition work. 

We have indeed planned great things 
for the coming exposition, and these 
plans have been made after studying 
the expositions in this country, begin- 
ning with the Centennial exposition of 
1876, including the Columbian expo- 
sition, also the expositions of other 
<:ountries: The Universal exposition at 
Paris in celebration of the fall of the 
Bastile, and others. 

It has been well said by Capt. Locke 
that educational interests have never 
had the representation at any of these 
•expositions that they ought to have 
had. If they do not have full repre- 
sentation at the coming exposition, it 
•will be simply because those who ought 



to be interested let the matter go by 
default. 

The Ohio Centennial association has 
been formed on non-sectarian, non-po- 
litical lines, bringing in the native born 
Americans, foreign born Americans, all 
nationalities, all grades, all classes of 
society; and in order to have adequate 
funds, because we have had no funds of 
any kind, not even to discharge the or- 
dinary expenses, we have organized 
the Centennial carnival which is now 
in progress at the Armory, to which 
we hope we shall have a visit from 
you all before you leave the city. 

First, we want to erect a great mon- 
umental building on the grounds as a 
memorial of the achievements of the 
men and women of Ohio and the North- 
west territory of the century that has 
gone, bearing in mind always that what 
we have accomplished must be traced 
back to the memorable ordinance of 
1787 in establishing free schools and 
securing for this Northwest territory 
freedom. This monumental building 
will be devoted to fine arts and history. 
As to the details, we have not decided; 
but in connection with it we want an 
educational building, devoted not only 
to exhibits from the schools, papers, 
etc.. but we want a living school in 
practical operation, beginning with the 
kindergarten and going through the 
several grades, taking in manual train- 
ing, domestic science, sewing, cooking, 
and drawing. We want a library in 
practical operation, with the open-shelf 
system. We feel that with these things 
on the ground, in connection with 
others that we have in mind, pertaining 
to philanthropy, benevolent work and 
charities, we shall have something well 
worth coming to see and study. We 
want an industrial exhibit; we want an 
exhibit of textile fabrics, works of all 
kind, no matter whether it is hand work 
or easel. We want to show the skill of 
trained workers; how to manage insti- 
tutions of all kinds, and we want to 
show you how a real library should be 
conducted. 

Now I have often regretted that we 
use the word library in our language. 
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I think, if we would adhere to the old 
Latin name — the Germans have it in 
their language — "bibliotek/' that it 
would be much better. When we use 
the word library we think of a case, or 
something to enclose books in. not of 
a collection, cases of books themselves. 
I have a very dear uncle in Pennsyl- 
vania who has a fine collection of books 
in a fine case, which he locks up every 
time he takes out a book or puts away 
a book, lest some of the rest of the fam- 
ily, some of the children, might get 
hold of one and soil the pages or cov- 
ers. Now other libraries have been 
conducted on that plan; for instance, 
the Congressional library at Washing- 
ton. They kept the books under lock 
and key, and a few choice privileged 
persons, having a pass from members 
of Congress in Washington, or some- 
thing of that kind, could go in and take 
a book down, visit a little while, then 
put it away and lock it up. Now libra- 
ries are not considered a collection of 
books to lock up and look at; they are 
to be circulated and put into the hands 
of the people. 

I was very glad to see that you had a 
committee appointed to cooperate with 
us in the centennial work. There is 
no limit to what may be done except 
the limit we put upon it by inaction. 
There is nothing that can not be done 
by the men and women of Ohio; they 
have been getting ready for this. They 
have had their organizations of all 
kinds, their benevolent clubs, their 
study clubs, their suffrage clubs, their 
musical clubs, all kinds of clubs; they 
have been reading, studying, generat- 
ing force; now the time has come 
when that force must be used, or it will 
endanger those who have been gener- 
ating it; there will be an explosion and 
disintegration. 

Now we can make it a mighty force 
for good, and nowhere can it be used 
better than in the state of Ohio and in 
this Northwest territory, here in Tole- 
do and down at Bay /View Park. Have 
you looked over the grounds at that 
point that juts out into the lake, which 
belong to the whole Northwest, and are 



accessible by land and water from any 
point along the lakes, and from any of 
the great states which were formed from 
the Northwest territory? They will be 
your grounds; they belong to you, and 
there you can gather every year and 
occupy them. And each year you will 
add to their glory and their magnifi- 
cence because of this one building built 
on the plan of that magnificent public 
library of Boston, where one organiza- 
tion will furnish a wall, another a stair- 
way, another some other portion of the 
building; one organization will deco- 
rate a ceiling, another will put in a 
statue, or some magnificent work of art 
to perpetuate its history. One of 
our colored associations in Toledo will 
put in something to perpetuate the 
story of freedom; for instance, a paint- 
ing by Ossawatomie Tanner, one of 
their race who has received medals 
from the French Salon, of Frederick 
Douglas on the platform, when he was 
standing with his face turned toward 
the South, despairing of the future of 
his people, and Sojourner Truth laid 
her hand on his shoulder and said, 
Frederick Douglas, is God dead?" 
Then the Polish people. It is their in- 
tention to erect a statue of. Pulaski, one 
of their race who helped us achieve na- 
tional independence. We want to carry 
out the Thomas Jefferson idea, the idea 
which was nurtured by Washington, 
the idea which has been treasured by^ 
the great men of this country. If we 
can do this, make the educational 
features prominent, then we shall in- 
deed have accomplished what we ought 
to accomplish as descendants of the 
great men and women of 1787. We 
hope we shall all work together for the 
good of the whole people, with unity^ 
in diversity, and to this end we ask 
your cooperation. 

The President: I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a session of this 
association will be held in this room 
tomorrow morning, and I want to urge 
you all to, be here precisely at nine 
o'clock; there are a number of impor- 
tant matters to be brought up at this- 
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meeting and I hope you will be here 
promptly. ( Adjournment. ) 

Auditorium, Thursday, 9 a. m., August 10 

The President: The first thing in 
order this morning will be the consid- 
eration of an amendment to the con- 
stitution that was offered at the meet- 
ing in Dayton last year, and according 
to the rules it should be acted on at 
this time; but in accordance with a 
suggestion of Miss Jones I will call for 
the report of the Nominating commit- 
tee, which will be followed by the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Miss Jones: The Nominating com- 
mittee respectfully reports to the mem- 
bers of the Ohio library association 
that they recommend the following 
names: 

For president, Charles Orr, Cleve- 
land, librarian of the Case library. 

First vice-president, E. O. Randall, 
trustee of the State library, Columbus. 

Second vice-president, Dr Thomas 
White, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Hamilton county library. 

Third vice-president, Miss Duvall, 
Delaware, librarian of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan university. 

Secretary, Martha Mercer, librarian 
Mansfield public library. 

Treasurer, Kittie W. Sherwood, of the 
Cincinnati library. 

Additional member of the executive 
board, Robinson Locke, retiring presi- 
dent. 

Mr Olney: I move that this report 
be received. 

Motion put and carried. It was 
moved, seconded, and unanimously car- 
ried that the secretary cast the vote of 
the association. 

Mr Smith: We will now listen to the 
resolution to be offered on hours of 
work in libraries. This resolution is 
the joint production of Miss Jones and 
myself: 

The Ohio library association recognizes — 
I That library work in its higher grades is 
brain work, requiring the service of expert abil- 
ity; and 
• 2 That continuous study and preparation are 
absolutely necessary to render such service 
efficient; 



It therefore recommends that the hours of 
service of those engaged in this class of library 
work be so shortened as, on the one hand, not 
to exhaust their mental and physical energies; 
and so as, on the other hand, to leave them 
ample time for such outside work as will enable 
them to maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

I will simply say, by way of explana- 
tion, it was not thought best to recom- 
mend any specific number of hours for 
library work in its higher grades, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that condi- 
tions in different cities are so widely 
different. 

The President: You have heard the 
report, what is your pleasure in regard 
to it? 

Mr Olney: I move that the resolu- 
tion be adopted. 

Motion seconded. 

The President: Are there any re- 
marks on this question? 

Mr Olney: I will only say that I like 
the phrasing of that resolution very 
much. It brings to the minds of the 
various trustees in different parts of the 
state the fact clearly that there is a 
limit to brain workers' endurance, and 
that limit should not be reached. I feel 
that those who are doing the most effi- 
cient work in our libraries should not 
work up to that point where they are 
exhausted, and should have more time 
for recreation. I think the resolution 
is well phrased, and will meet the con- 
currence of the various boards of trus- 
tees in the state. 

The motion to adopt the above reso- 
lution was put and unanimously carried. 

The President: The amendments to 
the constitution will now be taken up. 
The amendment was presented to the 
association at the annual meeting last 
year at Dayton, and under the rules was 
laid over for one year for action to be 
taken upon it. 

After considerable discussion the fol- 
fowing revision was adopted. 

i) The class of membership of the associa- 
tion be deBned as follows: 

a) Active membership— Any person officially 
connected as trustee, librarian, or assistant with 
any public, college, or other library of the state, 
or any person actively interested in library 
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work shall, upon payment of annual fee of 50 
cents, be entitled to active membership in the 
association with right to vote. 

b) Club membership— Any federated wom- 
an's club of the state shall, on payment of 
annual fee of 50 cents, be entitled tonamefrom 
its number one delegate which shall have all 
privileges of active membership and be enti- 
tled to vote. 

c) Associate membership— Any person not 
officially connected with any library may be- 
come an associate member by paying an an- 
nual fee of 50 cents, but shall not be entitled 
to vote. 

d) Active-associate membership— Any active 
member of the association may, on payment of 
$1 in addition to regular fee, become an active- 
associate member. 

e) Library membership— Any public, college, 
or other library may, on payment of $2 annual 
fees, become a member of the association and 
be entitled to send delegate with full powers 
of active membership. 

The President: I desire to announce 
the committee on Institute and training, 
in accordance with the sug^gestion made 
in the report of the Extension commit- 
tee yesterday: Mr Brett, Miss Doren, 
and Mr Crowell. 

Mr Galbreath : I wish to make a state- 
ment here. Mrs Avery, in her paper 
last night, said that she wished the 
public library of Columbus were open 
to all the state. I wish to say that the 
State public library at Columbus is open 
to all parts of the state, and books will 
be sent to anyone upon the payment of 
the transportation. 

Adjourned until eleven o'clock. 

Session at Toledo public library 

The President: The first thing will 
be a paper on the use of Reference 
books, by Mrs Virginia O. Rickey, for- 
merly of the public library at Cleve- 
land. 

Use of reference books 

Reference work in itself, unlike cata- 
loging, classifying, and other techni- 
calities of library work, cannot be 
taught. It must be learned, and it 
cannot be learned in a day, in a month, 
or in a year. It takes years of experi- 
ence to reach a point where you can be 
sure of your ground; to reach a plane 
where you can know your books thor- 
oughly, their strong points and their 
weak points; where you can meet a 



question along certain lines of informa- 
tion and research by a prompt turning 
to the most natural sources of informa- 
tion sought, and these lines have a force 
andsignificancethatismorethanathou- 
sand rules in themselves convey. For 
what librarian is there who cannot tell 
of the wasted hours in turning to the 
unnatural sources of information, in 
hurriedly turning from book to book 
without finding what is desired, in the 
vain hope that the information sought 
might be there? 

In order to attain this promptness of 
wit, con.stant study of your books, what 
they contain, and their value in every 
direction is required. You cannot pick 
up a book of reference without learn- 
ing something. Even with the stand- 
ard works, with whose field and scope 
you think yourself fully acquainted, you 
will sometimes find revelations in the 
way of odd bits of information which 
are often difficult to reach. Nail these 
facts when you run across them — they 
will serve you many times. 

The person engaged in reference 
work must possess a good stock of 
general information, a good knowledge 
of literature and general history, and 
added to this an ability to grasp and 
hold that which is acquired day by day 
in the contact with people who want to 
know and want you to help them to 
know; for in helping them you are con- 
stantly learning and gaining yourself 
facts that will serve you in many con- 
tingencies, for every fact unfolds some 
other fact. 

I n the smaller libraries, where the work 
ot the reference librarian, assistant li- 
brarian, cataloger and accession clerk is 
all combined, is really the greatest op- 
portunity for personal individual work 
with students in everything, and par- 
ticularly in reference work. It is these 
people with their small stock of books, 
and of reference books, who can bring 
the most out of them and apparently 
have the least time for it. Ability to do 
this lies in the knowledge of books 
themselves, their strong points, their 
weak points, their field and scope, since 
reference work is so general in its char- 
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acter that it is impossible to say that 
this thing must be done in such a way 
and that thing must be done another 
way; the only thing is constant study, 
knowledge of the material which you 
have. 

The indexes to periodicals constitute 
in the majority of libraries the main tool 
for workmanship. Taking up the Poole 
index, of which we have the four five- 
yearly supplements, the Annual literary 
index and the Cumulative index, so 
arranged that you will obtain your cur- 
rent references, every librarian in a 
small or in a large library should know 
the different methods of indexing in 
these two indexes. For instance, you 
should know that the Poole indexes 
more specifically; that it indexes under 
catch words; that it does not index un- 
der the author, but under subject and 
title, and that the Cumulative index in- 
dexes under author, subject, and title. 

The librarian will see that if she wishes 
to save herself work, and the time of her 
attendants and the time of the public, 
she will check up the list of periodicals 
in the front of her Poole, in the Cumu- 
lative, and also check up the classified 
volumes, so that anybody seeing the 
index can know exactlyjust what bound 
periodicals are in the library and just 
what help they can expect to have. 

The next general class of reference 
books are the dictionaries. In compar- 
ing the dictionaries you will find it valu- 
able to take the following scheme of 
criticism, which will apply to any dic- 
tionary: i) spelling, 2) pronunciation, 
3) etymology, 6) definition, 5) special 
features, taking in illustrations, capitali- 
zation, geography and biography. With 
this special scheme of criticism in mind 
you can take any standard dictionaries 
and compare their differences as to 
quality and scope. The six, or perhaps 
seven dictionaries which we now have 
are: Webster's International, Ogilvie's 
I mperial, Worcester ( out of date ) , Ency- 
clopedic dictionary, the Century, the 
Murray, and the Standard. Of these 
the International, the Standard and the 
Century are the ones most used. 

In the general encyclopedias, which 



is the next general class of reference 
books, take the following scheme of 
criticism: l) characteristics, 2) time, 3) 
field and scope, 4) maps, 5) illustra- 
tions, 6) portraits, 7) special features; 
8) strong and weak points, including 
whether strong in history, biography^ 
geography, politics, sciences and the 
fine arts. This would cover every point 
that would be of service to you in study- 
ing them and in using them, and it is 
important that the reference librarian^ 
or the assistant doing reference work, 
should know whether they possess 
these points in a greater or less degree. 
Taking up one of the four of the gen- 
eral encyclopedias, which is the one 
thing best in the Britannica? As you 
must know, its special features are his- 
tory, literary and scientific subjects; 
that it does not contain contemporary 
history; that you must not go here for 
the biography of any living man; you 
should not look for literature later than 
Scott; that in consulting it the index is 
of great value, and this is something 
that really very few people know, you 
are so apt to look in the body of the 
work instead of the index. The index 
is chronological, and so arranged that 
you can find so many points in it that 
you will not have to consult the body 
of the book, therefore it is of the great- 
est importance to learn the use of the 
index. You will know that the Ameri- 
can cyclopedia is specially good for 
local history and geography; that it is 
not up to date; that it is supplemented 
by an annual cyclopedia, which is re- 
ally not a cyclopedia, but a register of 
important events. It has excellent ar- 
ticles devoted to the annual affairs of 
every country. You will also note that 
the obituary matter in the annual cyclo- 
pedia is excellent, taking in every 
country. 

The next general class of reference 
books are the Handbooks of general 
information. This is a very interesting 
class of books, and as there are sixteen 
of them, it is impossible to touch upon 
any of them. I will simply name a few 
of them hastily, so you can understand 
what kind of books they are: Brewer's 
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Handbook of references, plays and 
stories; Brewer's Dictionary of phrase 
and fable; Edward's Words, facts and 
phrases; Bent's Short sayings of great 
men; Frey's Sobriquets and nicknames; 
Wheeler's Who wrote it; Wheeler's Ex- 
planatory and pronouncing dictionary; 
Wagner's Names and their meaning and 
significance of names; Killikelly's Curi- 
ous questions; Chamber's Book of days, 
etc. In studying books of this sort, 
the important thing to know is the in- 
dex. Horace Benning has said: *'I cer- 
tainly think that the best book in the 
world would owe the most to a good 
index; and the worst book in the world, 
if it had but a single good thought in 
it might be kept alive by it"; and I 
think that every librarian who has 
spent many, many hours, perhaps days, 
in searching a book that has no index, 
or a very poor one, would say with 
Pope: 

How index learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail. 

In your leisure moments, when the 
occasion is not pressing; when the pub- 
lic is not standing right at your side, 
anxiously waiting for you to find some- 
thing for them, take these reference 
questions that you have at hand and 
turn to these books and see how many 
you can trace; find the weak points of 
the index, and you will find your labor 
is not lost. 

The next class of general reference 
books are Handbooks of history. I 
will mention Brewer's Historic note- 
book, Laylor's Cyclopedia of political 
science, Larned's History for ready 
reference. If you have these books on 
your shelves you have a vast fund for 
information along that line, and as the 
books are all alphabetically arranged, 
you will find them very easy reference. 

There is another class I would like 
to speak of briefly, and that is Registers 
and statistics. This is an exceedingly 
interesting class of books. In this you 
will find the almanacs. If you have 
the World or Statesman's yearbook, the 
United States Official register and the 
United States Official congressional di- 
rectory, these four will cover sufficient 



ground along this line, and their ar- 
rangement, with the exception of the 
United States OflScial register, is similar. 
Another class is made up ot atlases 
and gazetteers. The important points 
in an atlas are, i) accuracy, 2) scale, 
3) quantity and quality of matter, 4) 
engraving. These four points are im- 
portant in choosing an atlas. If you 
have these four points you have a good 
atlas. 

If reference books are not classified 
and arranged on the shelves with the 
other books, but are arranged alone, I 
would suggest this sort of arrange- 
ment for the dictionaries: i) general 
biographical dictionaries; 2) national 
dictionaries,American, English, French, 
German, etc.; 3) books for certain pur- 
poses; 4) special class, etc. An arrange- 
ment such as this will facilitate the 
work of your catalogers and your as- 
sistant in the reference library. 

There is an old Eastern proverb 
which reads, He that knows not, and 
knows not that he knows not, is a fool; 
shun him. He that knows not, and 
knows that he knows not, may be 
taught; teach him. He that knows, and 
knows not that he knows, is asleep; 
awake him. He that knows, and knows 
that he knows, is a king; follow him. 

It seems to me that there is no branch 
of library work that so demands the 
knowing, and the knowing that we 
know, as does the reference work. 
The knowledge that is required is defi- 
nite and specific, and, to be some- 
what paradoxical, at the same time 
relative. There is no knowledge that 
requires such definite and specific in- 
formation as relative knowledge, the 
knowing, and the knowing that we 
know, and in reference work this comes 
from the study of our books intelli- 
gently and carefully. We get from 
our work in proportion to that which 
we give to it, and thus serving in our 
work becomes a profit to us. In order 
to attain a proficiency in our work we 
must know, and know we know, and the 
only way to know is to be constantly 
studying, constantly looking for facts. 
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Trustees* section. 

Joint sessions of the librarians and trustees, Toledo 
public library. 

The President: It is a matter of con- 
gratulation and great encouragement 
to the workers in the library field to 
see so large an attendance here at this 
meeting of librarians and trustees. Un- 
fortunately for some time past the 
trustees of the public libraries through- 
out the state have not taken the active, 
careful, and studious interest in the 
management of their libraries that they 
ought. It is now becoming very gen- 
erally recognized that the successful 
library is the one where the trustees 
are not content with transacting merely 
the routine business, like paying bills, 
auditing accounts, etc., but where they 
go behind the counters and to the 
shelves; where they familiarize them- 
selves with the workings of the refer- 
ence room; where, in other words, they 
give intelligent assistance to the work, 
the practical work of the librarians and 
their assistants. We want more of that 
kind of interest. We want the trustees 
to feel that they themselves are a part, 
a very important part, of the library sys- 
tem. The work has been carried for- 
ward by means of library schools, sum- 
mer schools, and specially prepared 
articles, to fit librarians and their assist- 
ants for the proper conduct of their 
business. 

Unfortunately it oftentimes happens 
that the librarians are so progressive 
they realize the possibilities of their 
library work, and want to do things 
that would increase the efficiency of 
their library, but are hampered by lack 
of funds or lack of interest of the trus- 
tees. They go to the trustees and say: 
Here, we want to do so-and-so; we be- 
lieve it will be for the best interest of 
the library to do so-and-so. The trus- 
tees not having acquainted themselves 
with the situation say: Oh, well, what's 
the use, we cannot afford it; put it off, 
it won't amount to anything anyhow, 
and the plan is dropped; whereas, if 
the trustees would come to these meet- 



ings, and would listen to the discussions, 
they could be prepared to act intelli- 
gently upon the suggestions that are 
made by the librarian, with the result 
that the librarians and trustees would 
work together as one common harmo- 
nious whole. The trustee owes it, not 
only to the library, but he owes it to 
himself; he owes it to the taxpayers ap- 
pointing him to this position, for the 
purpose of distributing the money that 
they are bound by law to distribute in 
support of the library, so that that 
money will do the greatest possible 
good. Now they may say, **We are do- 
ing all we can, our salary list amounts 
to so much, we spend so much for 
books,somuch for incidental expenses." 
But he is not doing his duty by the 
mere expenditure of the money, be- 
cause there are a thousand and one 
ways that librarians will suggest by 
which books may be taken off the 
shelves and put into circulation at prac- 
tically no expense if the librarians are 
only permitted to do so by the trustees; 
therefore the proposition is clear that 
the trustee is not fulfilling his duty un- 
less he knows enough about the work- 
ings of the library to act intelligently 
on the plans and methods the librarian 
may suggest. It is with the idea of 
impressing upon trustees the neces- 
sity of knowing all about the workings 
of the library that we have called this 
joint session of librarians and trustees; 
and we hope the librarians will tell the 
trustees what they want, wherein the 
trustees are deficient, and the trustees 
may give advice as to the conduct of 
the library. In this connection I would 
like to hear from Mr Brett. 

Mr Brett (Cleveland): The functions 
of the board of trustees are more clearly 
defined as to some things than others, 
and there is a borderland in which the 
duties of the trustees and librarians 
lap over each other, as it were. The 
librarian does certain things very fre- 
quently which are nominally the duty 
of the trustees, but does them with their 
knowledge and consent, and acting for 
them. The executive work of the li- 
brary is very clearly the function of the 
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librarian, and should not be undertaken 
at all by the trustees. Now, in the first 
place, the legislation which is secured 
for the establishment, maintenance, and 
control of the library is a matter which 
is clearly within the province of the 
board of trustees; the decisions as to 
the establishment of the library itself, 
the location of the house and the line 
of work which it shall undertake, which, 
of course, differs in different libraries 
and library work, is clearly the work of 
the trustees. All the librarian can have 
to do with it, is in an advisory way, a 
helpful way, assisting the trustees in 
carrying out what they desire. Plan- 
ning the general work of the library 
very clearly is the work of the trustees; 
to make the rules under which the li- 
brary shall work is the function of the 
trustees. 

Then in the matter of details. It has 
appeared to me, particularly in the 
larger libraries, the matter of the de- 
tails of the work of the library, the pur- 
chase of the books, the arrangement of 
the books, the arrangement of the room, 
the purchase of the necessary furniture, 
all of those important matters are things 
in which the library board, either di- 
rectly or through its committees, may 
very well and certainly should, if they 
have the right librarian, consult with 
him, take his opinion, because they are 
the things in which expert opinion is 
desirable; they are the things which the 
library trustee whose work is in an- 
other direction, who can only give his 
leisure time, or the time which he takes 
from his own business usually, to the 
management of the affairs of the library, 
can hardly form an opinion from as 
full data as can the librarian whose 
business it is to study those matters. 

The matter is one which is difficult to 
handle sometimes. It is a question of 
division between the controlling func- 
tion, legislating, deciding and directing 
which clearly adheres in the board, and 
the function of executing, which is the 
province of the librarian. These are not 
easy to separate by a hard and fast line 
always. There is no difficulty, however, 
where the interest of the library is the 



controlling interest on both sides; where 
courtesy and good judgment prevail 
on both sides. 

I think the essential thing is that all 
the records of the library should be 
clearly kept, and should be in such form 
as to enable every member of the board 
of trustees at any time, or the board as 
a whole, to obtain information as to what 
is being done; and to direct the general 
policy of the library so that they can 
be sure at any time that their directions 
arc being carried out, that is, within the 
limits, leaving the librarian free, par- 
ticularly in the details of the business. 
A trustee should not under any circum- 
stances go into the library and give in- 
structions to a subordinate, or attempt 
to perform the executive duties of the 
librarian. If there are any directions to 
be given in regard to the policy of the 
library, any direction to be given to any 
member of the force, they should be 
given by the librarian. Any interfer- 
ence on the part of the board of trustees 
or any member, or anybody else, lessens 
the ability of the librarian to carry on 
the business of the library; lessens his 
authority with the staff; and it seems to 
me it is prejudicial to good discipline 
in the library. It is necessary to have 
an executive officer, and the librarian 
is essentially the executive officer of 
the board, and the board should act 
through that executive officer. 

Mr Parker (Elyria): I would like to 
say just a few words upon this subject 
of the relation of the librarian and the 
board of trustees. I speak from the 
standpoint of a trustee of a library, and 
I also speak after having had a great 
many years' experience in being a su- 
perintendent of schools under the di- 
rection of the board of education, or 
with the board of education under the 
direction of the superintendent of 
schools; the latter proposition is the 
correct one, and is the correct one in li- 
brary work as in public school work. 
I believe the board of trustees the 
best qualified to do the work for any 
library in a place of the size of Elyria, 
I coco or less, is a board that is compe- 
tent to select the best librarian possible, 
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and has the good common sense to 
leave largely in the hands of the libra- 
rian to suggest the books which shall 
go into the library and the manner 
of the distribution of the books, and the 
conduct of the library generally. It may 
be impossible at all times for boards 
•of trustees to procure such librarians; 
in case they are not able to do it, 
and must take up with inexperienced 
persons who have not had an education 
in library work, the board of trustees 
must have a different duty to perform, 
and there may be a difference then in 
the relation between the two parties. 
But in these days of graduates from li- 
brary schools, almost any library can 
secure some one who has had library 
training.and I think that should bedone 
always where it is possible to procure 
a fund to pay such a person. 

If you have a good board of trustees, 
you have a board made up of men 
that are busy men; broad-minded men, 
in the habit of thinking and acting; 
you have a class of men that have good 
judgment, good sense. When sugges- 
tions are made by the librarian as to 
improvements to be made in the libra- 
ry, or books to be purchased, or other 
things pertaining to the library, if the 
board of trustees are broad-minded 
men, they will rely on the recommen- 
dation of their librarian. I believe the 
librarian should know something about 
the finances of the library. I have 
heard librarians ask what the income of 
the library was. The librarian should 
know what the regular expenditures of 
the library are. so that she can know 
the number of books that can be pur- 
chased during the year. The library 
should also have a committee on books. 
I think the librarian is the proper 
person to suggest the books to be pur- 
chased. If you have a librarian that 
is not fitted to do that, the sooner 
you exchange her for one that is the 
sooner your library will prosper. She 
may be hard worked — a good many 
people are hard worked — but she must 
take the time to study the conditions 
of the community in which she lives, 
and to know the books that are needed 



for the library for that particular com- 
munity, as communities differ with re- 
spect to the class of books demanded, 
therefore she should be familiar with 
the conditions of the people, the needs 
of the people, and the requirements of 
the people, so far as the purchase of 
books is concerned. Some one from a 
small town said she had a board of 15. 
You might just as well get the whole 
city to decide upon books as a board 
of trustees of 15. You never can ex- 
pect them to come to any agreement. 
A committee of one or two, not exceed- 
ing three, is sufficient to meet with the 
librarian, who should present a list of 
books. This committee should be com- 
posed of persons most likely to be 
posted on books. It is not hard to find 
one or two men who will keep fairly 
posted in regard to new books. We 
have some members in our board of 
trustees that I do not suppose get an 
opportunity to look at a book in a year. 
But where you have a well-posted man, 
he is a good man to confer with the 
librarian in regard to the purchase of 
books. I feel that this is one of the 
things that ought to be very carefully 
considered. 

I think it is important that the proper 
kind of relation be established between 
the librarian and the board oi trus- 
tees. The trustees should support the 
librarian, and give due deference to 
her opinions regarding books; and the 
librarian on the other hand should 
study her board of trustees in order to 
be able to secure their hearty coopera- 
tion. The librarian that can do that 
does the best work in any library; be- 
cause if the librarian be an intelligent 
woman and studies the situation, she 
can secure their active assistance. It 
is extremely important that a friendly 
relation exist between the trustees and 
the librarian. The librarian should not' 
antagonize the board. The person oc- 
cupying the position of librarian wants 
to remember that policy may some- 
times be used to good effect. 

Mr Olney: Mr President, when I be- 
came a trustee of the public library at 
Cleveland, I made up my mind to be- 
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come as familiar as possible with the 
machinery in our great institution; so I 
called on Mr Brett, took him in my 
carriage and we went through thor- 
oughly, first the central library, then 
into every branch, finding the needs in 
every one, and with the determination 
of supplying those needs just as far 
as possible. I think it would be very 
strange for a trustee to accept such 
an office without becoming so familiar 
with the library that he would not be 
able to answer any question that might 
be asked with regard to certain details; 
and yet, sir, not one of us in this work 
would for a moment take the work out 
of our efficient librarian's hands. We 
look to him for every suggestion; we 
look to him very certainly indeed to 
make the selection of the books; we 
look to him with regard to certain 
articles of furniture and the detail needs 
. of the library. 

Now sir, the trustees and the librarian 
should be in very close touch, and yet 
there are very few boards of trustees who 
are, as members, in close touch with the 
librarian; too many of them know so 
little of what is going on under the li- 
brary rules. Now, sir, I am very glad 
we came out here to this library; it is 
a beautiful building. I will go home 
with several new ideas that have come 
to me since I came to Toledo. 

First of all I think the library should 
be located in a part of the city where, 
so far as the streets are concerned, 
there will be approximate silence; 
where people may sit down in a read- 
ing room like this— and I have never 
been in so delightful a reading room 
for children as this, it is a revelation 
to me — where they can sit down and 
noiselessly read what they seek to read, 
and enjoy that which they come here 
to enjoy. 

• A trustee of a library should have 
some knowledge, it seems to me, Mr 
Chairman, of architecture, so that in the 
erection and equipping of a library 
building he may intelligently confer 
with the board. We are glad to be able 
to say to you that we are going to erect 
in Cleveland a beautiful library build- 



ing. It is not a question of tomorrow 
or next month, but we hope it is a ques- 
tion of next year. 

Last Monday night we held a session 
of the board of trustees, and on that 
evening it was our pleasure to adopt a 
report which was largely, if not entirely, 
the work of our librarian, Mr Brett, in 
respect to a library school in Cleveland. 
At present there is no good library 
school between Albany and Chicago; 
and some of us know how important it 
is that these young men and young wo- 
men who aspire to be librarians should 
be graduates from a school, and when 
they receive their diploma they should 
be able to organize for themselves a li- 
brary and conduct the same with their 
assistants. 

We are endeavoring in Cleveland to 
be an up-to-date board of trustees, and 
I am sure that I shall be all the better 
able to serve in my position after re- 
turning from here. 

Mr Crowell: We are working in a 
cause where there is no compensa- 
tion given except the consciousness 
of work well done. Speaking from 
the standpoint of a trustee, I disagree 
with the opinion that has been ex- 
pressed here, that no suggestion should 
come from the trustees to the librarian. 
Most of the trustees are men, some of 
leisure, most of them men of business, 
whose business carries them away from 
their own city; and if they have the in- 
terests of their library at heart they 
will certainly make it a point, as I do 
when I am in another city, to visit the 
public library and note how it is con- 
ducted. Oil what ground is it improper 
to suggest to your librarian that such 
and such things should be done? I do 
not mean to indicate in any way that it 
is my belief that the trustee should in- 
terfere in any way in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the library; but I 
wish to simply say that I think in mak- 
ing the distinction between the duties 
of the librarian and the trustees, it is 
the duty of the trustee to indicate the 
policy which shall be pursued by the 
librarian. And it seems to me that the 
trustee, if he finds anything in other 
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libraries that he knows they have not 
in his, it is perfectly proper, in fact, 
absolutely essential that the suggestion 
should be made to his own librarian, to 
the end that it may increase the useful- 
ness of his own library. 

I am connected with a railroad that 
runs into St Louis, and my business 
frequently takes me there, and I have 
visited their public library. I think St 
Louis has the best system for buying 
books of any I know of. The books 
for the St Louis library are bought in 
this way. The librarian and each as- 
sistant librarian, having charge of any 
department, is called upon twice a 
month to give a written statement, of a 
page or two in length, giving her ideas 
upon what books shall be bought for 
the library, basing their views upon the 
reviews in the Bookman, or any other 
book of reviews, stating why such and 
such a book would be a good one to 
buy. Those slips are taken twice a 
month and corrected by the librarian, 
and studied, and the books that are 
deemed best for the library are recom- 
mended to the book committee, and 
these books are bought. It seems to 
me that it is one of the best methods 
for the trustees to adopt for the buying 
of books that I have known of any- 
where in my travels. 

Mr Wycoff (Sidney): In such ques- 
tions as these what might be advisable to 
be done in cities would utterly fail if at- 
tempted to be carried out in the smaller 
towns; what might be done in some 
smaller town under certain circumstan- 
ces might utterly fail in another one. I 
was appointed a member of the library 
board in Sidney about two years ago. It 
fell to my lot at that time to become 
one of three members of a board that 
would have charge of a library consist- 
ing of about 1400V. We had 82000 or 
52500 available for the purchase of 
books. What to do with it, and what 
should be done in the management, 
were very grave questions that pre- 
sented themselves to our minds at that 
time. We were utterly inexperienced 
in the matter of dealing with that sub- 
ject. We had a librarian at that time 



who was capable of dealing under the 
old system with the 1400 books, but it 
did not take us very long to discover 
that with the system we then had, she 
would not be able to deal with 2500 or 
3000 books. She had no experience ex- 
cept such as she had gathered up in 
four or five years' practice, having been 
a teacher in the schools for a time, and 
drifting into library work. I felt, there- 
fore, that an appalling weight of re- 
sponsibility rested upon us. There was 
no person to whom we could go who 
had any experience in our place. I went 
to Dayton and called upon Miss Doren, 
the librarian of the Dayton library, and 
I had a revelation there — perhaps oth- 
ers have had the same. Miss Doren is 
very good about giving hints to anyone 
who calls upon her. I got a good deal 
of information from Miss Doren, Miss 
Crawford, and the other assistants, and 
Dr Conklin, a member of the board. 
We found that we would have to adopt 
new methods; and the question was as 
to how we should spend our money, 
whether we should get a foreign expert 
with skill and knowledge to come into 
our community and do this work for 
us. or whether we should take the ma- 
terial in our town and part of us. We 
came to the conclusion that if it were 
possible to do the latter it was the thing 
to do. So we set about to get a proper 
librarian, one whom we thought would 
be able to accomplish the work. Now 
I do not say that it is' possible to do 
that in every town of four or five thou- 
sand people, and yet it does seem to 
me there ought to be found in every 
town of that size a capable person who 
has the culture that is required, and the 
tact — and that is a very great quality in 
coming in contact with the public — and 
who has the executive ability that is 
needed in a librarian. We did that; we 
succeeded in putting our library in run- 
ning order, and in starting it very cred- 
itably with help from the Dayton li- 
brary. We sent our new librarian away 
last year to take a six weeks' course, 
and she came home very much in- 
creased in her efficiency. 
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Now with reference to tlie relations 
existing between the librarian and the 
board of trustees. The ideal library 
trustee, I take it, is a man or woman 
who has culture, who has business judg- 
ment, and who has love of books, and 
they are to be found in towns of 10,000 
surely. I know they are to be found 
in many towns of much less population 
than that. 

My ideal library board is not a board 
of 15; it is not a board of 10 or 7. I 
think where you divide the responsibil- 
ity around among so many people we 
can find it nowhere; we cannot locate it. 
A small board of three can confer with 
the librarian, they can read book reviews 
just as well as the librarian, they ought 
to have just as much time for that pur- 
pose as the librarian has. I think they 
fail to do their duty, having the means 
at hand, when they neglect to use those 
means for the interest of the library, 
and neglect to make suggestions to the 
librarian. That is their business. I 
think the board of trustees should be 
in close touch with the librarian, and 
any suggestion from the librarian to 
the trustees, or counter-suggestions 
from the trustees to the librarian, 
should be listened to; there ought to 
be no friction nor rivalry. I do not 
see how it is possible for rivalry to 
exist between trustees and librarian 
in the management of a library if 
they work in that close conference 
there should be, as to the needs of 
the library. That is the way we have 
been trying to work down at Sidney, 
and we have succeeded so there is no 
friction at all. We have a board of 
three, and I think that is as large as it 
ought to be. If there was something 
needed, and you would have to wait un- 
til 12 or 15 come to an agreement you 
never would succeed. We meet every 
two weeks regularly, and we have not in 
two years failed to have a quorum pres- 
ent for the transaction of business. 

Dr White: The board of trustees 
should be to the librarian exactly as the 
executive committee of a corporation 
is to its general manager. A board of 
trustees who are nothing more than 



figureheads, to audit the accounts and 
pay the bills is not my idea of an effi- 
cient board of trustees. They should be 
a sort of general manager; they should 
dominate the policy and the librarian 
should be the executive committee to 
put that policy into execution; there 
should certainly be no clash in the man- 
agement. When we chose our librarian 
we wanted a thorough man, a man who 
understood his business, a man of ex- 
ecutive ability. When it comes to a large 
city, executive ability is of the very first 
importance; if you get a librarian with- 
out it he will have trouble in his library. 
If you have only one or two employes, 
executive ability is not of such great 
importance; but if you have 30, 40 or 50 
employes, and several delivery stations, 
all of these people have to be checked 
up, and it requires a man of both exec- 
utive ability and considerable tact. 

Miss Burrows (Springfield): I think 
every librarian ought to be very glad to 
have suggestions and criticisms from the 
board of trustees. I do not understand 
why anyone should object to such criti- 
cism, but I think they ought to be made 
to the librarian rather than to the 
assistant. Our board in Springfield 
consists of ^ix members, all exceed- 
ingly busy men. The book committee 
is composed of two members, one a 
millionaire manufacturer. He carries 
a little book in his pocket, and if he runs 
across anything that he thinks would 
be desirable for the library he puts it 
down in this little book; the other is a 
lawyer, the third the librarian. I make 
out the lists every month. 1 always ask 
my assistants for any suggestions, then 
I submit the list to these two members 
of the book committee and they rarely 
correct it; they have that privilege, but 
they rarely cut it; sometimes they add 
something. Then if between board 
meetings I want a book on gas engines, 
David Harum. or anything else, I sim- 
ply order it without reference to them. 
It seems to me this is a very satisfactory 
way. 

Mr Brett: I would like to say a word 
or two more. I am glad to find myself 
so entirely in harmony with what has 
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been said by the trustees who have 
spoken. I think thatthe definition which 
Dr White, of the Cincinnati library 
board, gave of a board is almost exactly 
one which I would regard as a desirable 
one. I trust that Mr Crowell and the 
gentleman from Sidney did not infer 
from anything I said that I was object- 
ing to suggestions from the board. 

1 think that the library board should 
dominate the policy of the library,should 
decide what the librarian should do, the 
general lines of his work, and direct 
him what is to be done in carrying out 
that policy, and then go as much further 
as possible. But as to the details, which 
the board cannot possibly give close 
attention to, these should be left with 
the librarian. 

A member: I once visited a large 
smelting concern in one of the Western 
states, where there were 2000 men 
employed under the direction of a 
young man, superintendent of the 
works, a graduate of the university of 
Virginia, a man of great ability. He 
had charge of the great works, di- 
rected the policy, controlled absolutely 
what they should do, what should be 
done with the product; but when it 
come to the technical part of the work 
he did not know anything about that — 
that was in the hands of a superintend- 
ent. This young man recognized that 
it was a part of wisdom not to interfere 
with the actual operations of that great 
works; that was absolutely in the hands 
of a superintendent. Now that may be 
an extreme parallel, but it seems to me 
it is really a parallel case, or very nearly 
parallel. 

I believe that every movement of the 
library in all its functions as far as pos- 
sible should be directed by the joint 
thought of the board and the librarian; 
that they should cooperate in the whole 
of the work. I should feel I was do- 
ing a very unwise thing if I were to act 
in any manner with reference to our li- 
brary without first consulting and hav- 
ing the approval of the librarian. I 
would always have her mind upon how 
the success of the library manage- 
ment may be increased, how new ave- 



nues might be opened up, how new 
buildings, for that matter, might be put 
up. In anything of that kind, it seems 
to me, it is the duty of the board to 
listen to the suggestions of the libra- 
rian. 

On motion of Mr Parker the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that the paper read by Mr Orr be- 
fore this association be published as a pam- 
phlet for the use of the committee on Library 
extension, subject to such changes as Mr Orr 
may see fit to make. 

(Adjourned.) 
Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1899 

The President: The first thing that I 
will call up this morning will be a re- 
port of the committee on Time and 
place of next meeting. 

Miss Jones: Mr President, your com- 
mittee asked yesterday that the report 
be postponed until today in order to 
have a consultation with the Execu- 
tive committee of next year. The two 
committees met in consultation this 
morning. The first point taken under 
consideration was, what is the main 
principle to be considered in selecting 
a place of meeting of this association — 
whether or not we should consider our- 
selves a missionary board going out 
over the state endeavoring to stir up 
the interest of the different portions of 
the state by our very presence, and in 
that way influence the community in 
which we meet; or whether we should 
consider that we were individual libra- 
rians, and to consider the question of 
gathering together the largest attend- 
ance at such an association meeting? 
There was a full discussion of this 
question. It was finally decided by 
the committee, in the words of Miss 
Warner, one of the members, that the 
librarian is the important thing; so it 
seemed more necessary for us to work 
for a larger attendance at the associa- 
tion, and under such favorable circum- 
stances that the people would go home 
filled with the memory of the associa- 
tion they had just attended, with the 
earnest determination to go next year. 
With that principle in mind we next 
considered the time of meeting. Every- 
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thing in this world is dependent upon 
something else. I think we have all 
found we cannot live for ourselves 
alone, and the same thing is true of 
state associations as well as individuals. 
Therefore we had to consider the time 
of the meeting of the American Library 
Association, which meets next June in 
Montreal, and followed by a long post 
conference excursion. The l.brarians 
attending that meeting would scarcely 
feel like coming home and immedi- 
ately going to the state association; so 
it seemed best to put this meeting of 
the state association at some little dis- 
tance in time from the meeting of the 
American association. It seemed best 
to recommend to the association that 
the next meeting of the Ohio library 
association be held the first or second 
week in October, not earlier than the 
first week and not later than the second 
week. 

The question of time of course af- 
fected the locality. If we were to meet 
in October we certainly would not want 
to come to Put-in-Bay; that is also true 
of the whole of the northern part of the 
state; we would not want to come to 
any of the lake towns. Then shall we 
go to the central part of the state or to 
the southern part of the state? The 
fact there was in the central part of the 
state a very desirable place for meeting, 
a place comparatively easy of access, a 
place with good hotel accommodations, 
was considered by your committee, and 
I want to say here that the hotel ac- 
commodations is a very important thing 
to consider. You take the members and 
put them in a stuffy hotel and they will 
not have much enthusiasm left. There 
seemed to be good reason for consid- 
ering Zanesville seriously; so the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Zanes- 
ville as a place of meeting were taken 
up. In the first place we decided that 
the association would not expect any 
special, any local attention; we were old 
enough now to attend to our own af- 
fairs, simply go where we wanted to 
and look after our own entertainment; 
we did not have to consider whether 



there was anyone at Zanesville ready 
to meet us at the cars. Then we began 
to consider what we could have at Zanes- 
ville. We decided that we must have 
good hotel accommodations. The fact 
that some of the state political conven- 
tions have been held there we thought 
would indicate that the State library as- 
sociation could probably find good ac- 
commodations in that way and that we 
could have good rooms for our meetings. 
And then, whether or not there would 
be any chance for recreation. Zanes- 
ville is a very interesting place in this re- 
spect. There is one of the largest pot- 
teries there in the world that would be 
interesting to visit. Then it is on the 
Muskingum river, which is one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the interior 
portion of the state. If we wanted to 
arrange for a boat ride we would have 
a most beautiful route between those 
hills, just when the autumn is coloring 
the leaves. 

So, taking all these points into con- 
sideration, your committee wishes to 
respectfully report to the association 
that we would recommend as a place 
of meeting for the next Ohio library 
association Zanesville. and the time, 
the first or second week in October, 
1900. 

On motion, duly seconded, the report 
of the committee on Time and place of 
meeting was unanimously adopted. 

Mr Brett: I want to move an amend- 
ment to the constitution. I wish to 
move that the section of the constitu- 
tion which provides for a member of 
the executive board in addition to the 
officers of the association, shall read so 
that the retiring president shall be that 
member of the executive board, and if 
this is seconded, and meets the pleasure 
of the association, I would like permis- 
sion to present it to the secretary and 
to have it incorporated in proper form 
in the record. I understand it should 
be voted on at this time and then go 
over until next year for a second vote? 

Motion carried. 

The President: I would like to hear 
from Mr Brett at this time regarding 
the course of lectures. 
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Mr Brett: They were arranged, not 
with any view of giving library training 
in the brief time allotted, but to indicate 
what library training is, the high value 
of it and the way to get it, and its re- 
lations to the association. In our dis- 
cussions in the executive board one of 
the ideas was, that by establishing this 
course of lectures, not with a view of 
supplying elementary work or giving 
any attention to elementary work, it 
would leave the regular sessions to be 
occupied by the proper library interests. 
I regard these lectures as tentative. 
One of the questions we should con- 
sider is whether it is worth while to 
continue them. I regret very much that 
the crowded condition of the program 
necessitated the postponement of the 
lectures that were to be given in the 
early meetings to this session, leaving 
insufficient time, since it does not per- 
mit those who have prepared for these 
lectures to do themselves or their sub- 
jects justice. 

The President: The first lecture in the 
series will be by Miss Wood of the 
Cincinnati public library. 

Charg^ing systems 

The loan desk is the librarian's great- 
est opportunity, and upon its man- 
agement depends in a very large de- 
gree the usefulness of the library in 
the community. It is the point of 
contact between the librarian and the 
public, and if the service is not intelli- 
gent and prompt there is trouble im- 
mediately. Problems are inevitable, 
but by a little careful thought many 
may be solved beforehand. Every suc- 
cessful business house has a well-de- 
fined method of keeping its accounts. 
The charging system is the bookkeep- 
ing system of the library, and should 
be studied with reference to the char- 
acter, size, and circulation of the library, 
its probable growth, and the nature of 
its patrons. The best system is the 
one that secures the safety of the books 
and the necessary statistics with the 
least expenditure of time and labor on 
the part of reader ahd clerk. 

Three distinct records may be kept. 



the book record, the reader's record, 
and the time record; any library may 
keep one or all of them. 

The Book record answers the ques- 
tions: Where is the book? Who has it? 
When is it due? It will be readily seen 
that this is the essential record in a 
college library, where one book is used 
by many students and often has to be 
called in quickly. 

The Reader's record answers the 
questions: How many and what books 
has a reader at a given time? This 
record is desirable in school libraries 
when an attempt is made to guide the 
reading of the pupils. It is the record 
kept by all the mercantile libraries in 
the country, because of the limit placed 
upon the number of books to be drawn 
out on one subscription. 

The Time record answers the ques- 
tions: What books are out at a given 
time, and what books are due? In a 
public library the time record is indis- 
pensable and is often the only one kept, 
because readers are not reliable. 

These records may be kept in one of 
three ways: in a ledge'r; on temporary 
slips; on permanent cards. 

The ledger has been discarded by 
most librarians as cumbersome and un- 
desirable, but many use temporary slips. 

Permanent cards to represent the 
books cost but a trifle more in the be- 
ginning, and enable the librarian to keep 
a history of each book. There are nu- 
merous little ways in which the perma- 
nent card is an advantage over the 
temporary slip, and it is generally con- 
sidered the best form in which to keep 
the record. 

As this paper is specially for the pub- 
lic librarian, two systems will be taken 
up that keep a time record on perma- 
nent cards. 

r The Browne system. This system 
was invented by Nina E. Browne. The 
peculiar feature is, that the reader has 
a pocket instead of a card. 

The advantages of the Browne system 
are: i) economy; 2) accuracy; 3) reader 
is not troubled with a card; 4) fine no- 
tices may be sent out without referring 
to the register. 
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On the other hand, there is danger 
of separating the card and pocket, or 
of putting cards into the wrong pockets, 
and renewals may be repeated indefi- 
nitely. But the most serious defect lies 
in the fact that thereader must wait for 
his pocket to be found in the file if he 
wishes to draw another book. If any 
mistake has been made in the charge, 
the matter must be adjusted in the 
presence of the borrower. This is an- 
noying both to the reader and the li- 
brarian. When the circulation of the 
library becomes large, or if certain 
hours of the day are very busy, speed 
in the discharge of the books is imper- 
ative. 

No perfect system has yet been de- 
vised, but at present the Newark seems 
to be in the highest favor for a public 
library, large or small. 

In this system the necessary materi- 
als are reader cards; book cards, differ- 
ent colors to represent different classes; 
book pockets; dating slips; rubber 
stamps and tray for filing the book 
cards. 

Registration, Cards are given to ap- 
plicants with great freedom, guarantees 
being required only for children and for 
adults without known residence. It 
is a good plan to limit the cards to 
two years or longer as the librarian 
sees fit. 

Issue, In issuing a book a good 
formula to remember is *'Stamp due 
date three times and write reader's 
number once." The due date must be 
stamped on the dating slip in the book, 
on the reader's card and on the book 
card, and the reader's number written, 
on the book card. The book cards 
are tossed into a basket to be arranged 
later, counted for statistics, and filed in 
the tray under due date by call number. 

Return, The date of return is stamped 
on the reader's card, the fine, if any, 
collected, and the card returned to the 
reader. Later the clerk may find the 
book card in the tray from the date on 
the dating slip, and place it in the 
book pocket. 



To sum up, the Newark system is 
desirable, because the reader is not 
detained until the book is fully dis- 
charged; any number of attendants may 
give out books at the same time; puz- 
zles may be solved at odd moments 
and not while the reader waits; statis- 
tics are easily kept, and from the book 
card the librarian may learn just 'how 
popular a book is and who has had it. 

However, there are certain things 
that must be looked out for. i ) See 
that the stamps are set carefully each 
day, using the due date, not the date of 
issue. In setting stamps two weeks 
ahead holidays are sometimes over- 
looked. 2) Be sure to copy the read- 
er's number correctly, and make the 
figures clear and plain. Incorrect fig- 
ures make trouble in sending out over- 
due notices. 3) In discharging put the 
right card into the right book. It is an 
excellent plan to examine the books 
before they go back on the shelves and 
see that they have their own cards in 
them. 4) Have the reader's card and 
the book card the same size, so that 
both fit into the book pocket. 

All that has gone before has to do 
purely with the machinery of charg- 
ing, but there are several other very im- 
portant points to be considered. Every 
librarian who has the true library spirit 
wishes to increase and improve the cir- 
culation. People will not call for books 
unless they know what the'library con- 
tains. The card catalog, special lists 
and picture bulletins, posted from time 
to time, give them this information, 
while access to the shelves brings them 
in direct contact with the books them- 
selves. Then, too, even the small li- 
brary may reach out and establish 
stations and traveling libraries. 

The two-book system allows the fic- 
tion reader to draw a more serious work 
without depriving him of his novel, and 
is a great help to students and club 
women. 

And above all, alert, well-informed 
attendants, who are able to understand 
the desires of the reader, and to sug- 
gest good reading that will suit the in- 
dividual taste, are absolutely essential. 
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A few lines written by one who knows 
whereof she speaks will give some idea 
of the daily demand upon the desk as- 
sistant, and the requirements needful in 
this position: 

To the wisdom of the serpent add the dove's 

demeanormild; 
Hide the politician's tactics 'neath the meek- 

• ness of a child ; 
Be all things unto all persons, and to some be 

two or three; 
Have the air, "Some might be bafflecl, but 

there's nothing puzzles me.'* 

Be acquainted with the history of nations near 
and far; 

Know their population, industries, and who 
their rulers are. 

Know all the best authorities on zo and soci- 
ology, 

On physics, chess, mechanics, taxidermy, tox- 
icology, 

On woman's rights and logic, on golf and brew- 
ing beer, 

With a thousand other subjects there's no time 
to mention here. 

Know all the works of fiction from the time 

when Mother Eve's 
"'Snakes I' ve met ; or, Why we ate it," filled three 

volumes of fig-leaves. 
Be informed on current topics and those that 

aren't current; 
Know why things that are are as they are, and 

why the others weren't. 

If these conditions you fulfill, and then have 

laid away 
A little store of extra facts against a rainy day, 
If all these things you are, I say, and sure are 

lacking nary'un, 
Then some day you may hope to be a really 

good librarian. 

Classification 
Alice S. Tyler, Cleveland public library. 

In this series of lectures, which are 
^entirely experimental, the arrange- 
ment of subjects would probably have 
better been in logical order, that is, in 
the same order in which we would treat 
the book, but it was not possible to 
arrange the program in just that way. 
The four topics that we have for this 
morning are extremely practical ones: 
Accessioning, classifying, shelf-listing, 
and cataloging; and we had thought 
in talking it over it would probably be 
better to discuss the subject of classify- 
ing first in this series. If there are 
any trustees here who have not gone 
over these subjects, it would be a very 



gratifying result of having treated them 
in this way if we can convince these 
trustees that it takes time to do these 
things. It is a slow process to prepare 
a book for circulation. We may say 
that over and over, and the trustees be- 
lieve it, and still they wonder what we 
are doing all the time in the cataloging 
department. So I feel that this is an 
opportunity to justify our work to the 
trustees. 

There will be no attempt on my part 
to take up and compare the different 
principles of classification. The subject 
is a very large one, and one which prop- 
erly belongs to library schools. The 
fundamental principles of classification 
are those which belong to the scientist 
and the metaphysician, and I could not, 
of course, treat those, nor do I think 
that it would be interesting to those 
who are here this morning. 

What is classification? It is simply 
the grouping of things which are simi- 
lar and the arrangement of these groups 
into a system, such as we see exem- 
plified in the more familiar sciences: 
Botany, geology, zoology, etc. . When 
the librarian is confronted with a mot- 
ley collection of books without order 
or arrangement, he must of necessity 
adopt or devise some scheme by which 
these books may be put into some sys- 
tematic order on the shelves. Usually 
the arrangement is by subject; it seems 
the natural arrangement, though some- 
times books are arranged by the form 
of literature, as poetry, fiction or drama; 
and sometimes in former years in order 
of accession, or by size, or even by the 
style of binding. 

This arrangement on the shelves, and 
the manner of marking the groups — 
which we call the notation — must pre- 
cede the other important work of li- 
brary organization, viz.: shelf-listing 
and cataloging, and for a new library it 
is the one question that must be de- 
cided early. What system of classifi- 
cation shall be used? 

In the early years of library develop- 
ment in the United States, every enthu- 
siastic librarian seemed to feel that he 
had been called to "'wrestle" with this 
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problem, and that his system of classi- 
fication would certainly definitely set- 
tle the whole problem; scheme after 
scheme was exploited in the Library 
journal, and we probably owe to this 
very general discussion many of the 
good features recognized in the best 
systems today. It would be impossible 
even to attempt to name the many 
schemes which have been fully or par- 
tially developed. See Mr Kephart's 
report in Papers prepared for World's 
Library congress. 

It is probably a safe statement to 
make, that for a new library the choice 
is wisely'narrowed down to a decision 
between these two systems: Dewey dec- 
imal and Cutter expansive. Even yet, 
however, an occasional trustee indulges 
in the delusion that he or the librarian 
can singly or together devise a scheme 
of classification that will be better 
suited to the local needs than any yet 
devised. But to quote from Mr Dewey: 
It is vastly wiser for any man, whose 
time is of value, to use it in something 
more practically useful to himself and 
his library than in trying to construct 
a satisfactory scheme of classification. 
No one ever wholly suited himself or 
anyone else, and probably no one ever 
will. By adopting a scheme already 
worked out he saves much time and 
money, gains the immense advantage 
of using a system in common with 
hundreds of others, so that he may util- 
ize their labors and investigations, and 
share with them the economies of co- 
operation. 

Without attempting any discussion of 
the merits of the two systems, we may 
safely assume that the decision is for 
the Dewey decimal classification, on 
account of its more general use. and 
your partial familiarity with it. It has 
been difficult to find a brief and con- 
cise statement of the Cutter expansive 
classification, but I find in the new 
Library primer an apparently clear and 
brief statement of it to which I refer 
you. 

By the expression here this morning, 
I think we may safely assume that we 
are talking to librarians who use the 



Dewey system. I would not presume 
to decide between the two systems, not 
being familiar enough with the Cutter 
to be able to make fine distinctions^ 
but will assume we have decided on a 
system of classification, and we quote 
from Mr Cutter: We must not expect 
too much from classification. It will 
never enable us to do away with 
either the author or subject catalog. 
.... But within the proper limits 
of its work, and in connection with 
the catalog, classification is of the 
greatest value as one of the keys 
that unlocks the treasure house of 
knowledge. However well a librarian 
may know the position of his books, 
however independent he may be of 
catalog and classification, when he dies 
or resigns he will take away his knowl- 
edge with him. There is no way in 
which he can transmit part of it to his 
successor so quickly and so success- 
fully as by leaving his books well clas- 
sified. 

All are doubtless familiar with the 
general plan of the Decimal classifica- 
tion. It is based upon an arbitrary di- 
vision of the field of knowledge into 
10 main classes numbered by the digits 
one to nine, and nought (0) for general 
works. Theoretically the division of 
every subject into just lo heads is 
absurd, but practically it is desirable 
that classification be as minute as pos- 
sible, and the decimal principle on 
which the scheme hinges allows lo di- 
visions as readily as a less number. Mr 
Dewey says, in reply to questions re- 
garding modifications of the D. C: 
Would transpose classes 4 and 9 so as 
to bring sociology and history, philol- 
ogy and literature together. We should 
also make some minor changes if it 
were possible to start anew, but it is 
clearly vastly better to use it as now 
than to sacrifice the great gain that 
comes from using a system in common 
with several hundred libraries. Mr 
Dewey also in his introduction cau- 
tions the inexperienced user against 
attempting to improve the scheme by 
slight changes. It seems a simple 
matter to put a topic a line higher 
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or lower, but the symmetry is de- 
stroyed and the one change in some 
cases may affect lOO different entries 
in the index which one is never sure 
of having corrected. Anyone who has 
used a modified Dewey will realize the 
truth of this. Hence I say, use the 
Dewey with no modifications as to de- 
tails except where new subjects arise 
for which you are compelled to anno- 
tate; then place with some general head 
with which it is closely related, or add 
a decimal place under its related gen- 
eral head. This I say, not because the 
decimal system is above criticism, but 
because it brings with it so many se- 
rious consequences, and plunges us into 
numberless complications which follow 
from a slight change which we think will 
help our classification. This would not, 
however, prevent the adoption of some 
general variations which do not affect 
the relation of one part of the classifi- 
cation to another, and which commend 
themselves for various reasons; some of 
these which can be recommended are: 
i) Omit class number for fiction, ar- 
ranging alphabetically by author, which 
may or may not be indicated by Cutter 
book number; 2) substitute J for class 
number in juvenile fiction, and use Cut- 
ter book number. 3) Prefix lower 
case j to class number for books suited 
to the children. They can be shelved 
separately, or at the end of each class 
number, or arranged on the shelves 
with the other books; but the small let- 
ter j will at once indicate to you as you 
glance at the shelves that this book is 
suited to children's use. 4) Substitute 
the letter B for class no. 920-928, biogra- 
phy, and arrange alphabetically by the 
persons written about, indicating the 
biographee by Cutter book number. 
These modifications in no way affect 
the classification, in no way affect the 
relation of one number of the classifi- 
cation to another, and consequently it 
seems to me unquestionably the thing 
to do, to shorten these numbers. 

In classifying there are a few general 
principles which we should always bear 
in mind: I) Grasp the final purpose and 



intention of the author in writing the 
book; 2) as the titles of books are often 
misleading, do not trust to the title- 
page alone, but examine table of con- 
tents, heads of chapters, reference book, 
book reviews, and if still in doubt read 
it, or put it aside as **under considera- 
tion"; 3) if very technical, consult a 
specialist whose familiarity with the 
subject will enable him to show you the 
distinction to be drawn between two 
possible numbers, and where the book 
will be of most use. Those of you who 
have classified will appreciate this, 
and the shelf labeled "under consid- 
eration'* is usually pretty well filled. 

After your books are classified as to 
subject-matter, a secondary arrange- 
ment must be provided for on the 
shelves. You have several books on 
the same subject, all bearing the same 
class number, and these must be differ- 
entiated in some manner. This is best 
done by Cutter book numbers, which 
have been carefully arranged in a table 
called the Cutter author table. The 
later and enlarged edition, called the 
Alphabetic order table, has been worked 
out more elaborately by Miss Sanborn, 
and is intended for large libraries. By 
their use an alphabetical arrangement 
ot author under each subject is secured 
by simply looking up the name of the 
author in this very detailed and admi- 
rable scheme, and transferring the num- 
ber there given to the book under con- 
sideration under the class number; the 
two numbers together make the call 
number. 

In shelving the books an exact nu- 
merical arrangement by call number 
would seem to commend itself. How- 
ever, this should be modified to meet 
the requirements of the public and 
the staff. Books most used should be 
shelved nearest the desk and counter, 
if access to shelves is not permitted 
and those which are taken out of 
the regular classification, such as fic- 
tion, juvenile fiction, biography, etc., 
can be shelved where most convenient. 
The more nearly to an exact numerical 
arrangement, other things being consid- 
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ered, the more easily both staff and 
borrower will be able to find the books. 
With the definite thought before us that 
the public library exists for the good of 
the people to whom it belongs, it can 
be made to serve them best by reveal- 
ing in the simplest and promptest man- 
ner possible the contents of the library. 
It is also well to remember that no 
matter how tactful or helpful the at- 
tendant may be at the immediate point 
of contact, she will not overcome poor 
conditions which lie back of this. 
Hence I wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance, nay the absolute necessity of care- 
ful technical work in all that precedes 
the issue of the book to the borrower, 
in the accessioning, classifying, shelf- 
listing and cataloging. If your books 
are not in an orderly and systematic 
arrangement on the shelves, and there 
is delay and search when a book is 
wanted, the borrower is annoyed and 
considers the assistant probably ineffi- 
cient, while the classification or shelf 
arrangement may be the weak point. 
But the classification cannot do more 
than locate the book, and by its nota- 
tion give the subject, thus putting books 
on the same subject together. This is, 
after all, the real need we have of clas- 
sification. 

A member: Regarding the books on 
the Spanish-American war, what would 
you do with such books as that? 

Miss Crawford: My understanding of 
the interpretation of the D. C. as to the 
rule of wars is, to put them with the 
country invaded, except in regard to 
the United States. There it is more 
convenient to put them with United 
States history. Instead of putting 
books on Mexican, war in 972, Mexican 
history, they are put with United States 
history, being more practical for libra- 
rians using the D. C. I have simply 
carried that interpretation a little fur- 
ther in putting the books on the Span- 
ish war in 973.8. 

Miss Tyler: If anyone here who uses 
this system has a suggestion about the 
X-ray books, we would like to hear from 
them. It is an exceedingly interesting 



subject, because it has been developed 
since our last meeting. Miss Ahern, 
can you give a suggestion? 

Miss Ahern: In this case I should 
make no exception to the general rule 
about books. In small libraries I would 
put them where they can be found most 
easily by the people calling for them 
most frequently. If the physicians use 
the X-ray books the most, put them on 
the shelves the physicians use; if lec- 
turers, scientists, chemists, use them 
most, put them where these people will 
find them most readily. There is no 
hard and fast rule that we can lay down 
for the subject. The general rule is to 
put the books where they will be most 
useful. 

Mr Finney: I wish to supplement 
Miss Ahern's remarks by stating our 
experience at Ann Arbor. We came 
up against that question. We had been 
putting X-rays in 530 in a general way, 
waiting for developments; however, our 
professors disagreed on that matter. We 
asked the professor on electricity, and 
he said, of course it belonged with elec- 
tricity; the professor on therapeutics, 
to the medical books. We finally 
agreed to put it with light. 

Miss Tyler: I want to call attention 
to the Cutter Author tables, if any of 
you care to examine them, if you have 
not done so. Here are copies of the 
small table that was first in use, and then 
two larger schemes since developed. 
It will be interesting to examine them. 
Miss Colburn: I notice a little hand- 
book that has been put out by the Ex- 
tension committee, and of which I knew 
nothing at the time, although it has my 
name attached to it. In justification 
I wish to say I would not recommend 
the old Cutter tables. The facts that 
are in that are from the Wisconsin Bu- 
reau, before the new Cutter-Sanborn 
was out. I would not recommend these 
old tables to libraries just starting. 

Miss Ahern: Would you recommend 
the Cutter-Sanborn for a library with a 
small number of books? 

Miss Colburn: For some things, say 
biography, I think they are very useful. 
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Shelf-list 

Esther Crawrord, head cataloger Dayton public 
library 

Mr President: In this lecture I shall 
include both shelf-list and inventory 
which naturally go together. 

What is a shelf-list? It is a list of 
all the books in the library arranged in 
exactly the order in which those books 
are classified and should stand on the 
shelves. 

What are its uses? i ) As a check-list 
for inventory or stock-taking. 2) As a 
check-list for assigning book numbers 
to new books to prevent duplication of 
the call number. 3) As a brief subject 
catalog of books, generally for official 
use only; but it may be used by or 
for the public as a substitute for the 
subject catalog with the classification 
index. 4) As a help in classifying 
new books; that is. if you have a book 
which may well be classified under 
one, two, three or four subjects, consult 
your shelf-list to see what you have 
done in the past with similar books and 
put this book with that group, instead 
of another class, away from the books 
with which it is related. 5) As a 
guide in book-purchase to learn the 
existing scope of the library in any one 
class before buying. 

What are the various forms of shelf- 
lists? 1) Bound volumes. 2) Sheets; 
that is, one sheet for each class or for 
each three or four classes, if your li- 
brary is not large nor likely to grow 
rapidly. 3) Cards; one for each work. 

What are the relative values of the 
three forms? In order to estimate their 
value I have selected the following 
criteria: i) economy in making shelf- 
list; 2) convenience in using shelf-list; 
3) its compactness; 4) its completeness 
to date; 5) accuracy of statement; 6) 
the growth in any given class in a speci- 
fied time; 7) danger from loss or mis- 
placement in any part of the record. 

Applying these criteria to the various 
forms, we shall try to find the form 
justified by them. 

The bound volume; it is usable only 
with books arranged in fixed location. 
In the evolution of the shelf-list, to fol- 



low the evolution in classifying and 
shelving books, the bound volume has 
been replaced by sheets and the sheets 
are gradually being replaced by cards. 
For the relative location of books, 
the problem is reduced to the question 
of sheets vs. cards: 

1) Economy in making the shelf-list. 
If all the work is done by hand or type- 
writer, the sheets and cards are about 
equally easy to write. If done by hec- 
tograph or other duplicating process, 
the card is immeasurably more eco- 
nomic, requiring onlythe time necessary 
to lay it down on the hectograph and 
take it up again. 

2) Convenience in use. Sheets and 
cards are about equal. Each may be 
carried to the shelves with equal ease 
in taking inventory. If the cards are 
kept in single trays they have the ad* 
vantage of always being in order, 
while sheets rarely express the exact 
order for the books which are added 
since the original writing. Further- 
more, missing books can more easily 
be noted in cards than in sheets, by 
standing cards on end, rendering them 
conspicuous, where sheets would re- 
quire turning for place and running 
down the pencil checks. 

3) Compactness. Sheets have the 
advantage. 

4) Completeness to date. Sheets, 
however well planned, will fill up in 
the various classes and require rewrit- 
ing, first for one class, then another, 
the frequency for each varying ac- 
cording to the growth of the library. 
Every rewriting adds to the work of the 
library force. Cards once made never 
need to be rewritten. They always fit 
into their correct relative location at 
once, no matter how many books are 
added in a given class. Hence the 
manifest economy of cards both in time 
and in stock used. 

5) Growth of the library in any given 
class in a specified time. Sheets have 
the advantage in being able to show 
this at a glance until rewritten, when 
they show growth only after that time. 
Cards can be made to tell this growth 
by running through the collection in a 
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given class, having in mind the acces- 
sion number which marks the limit of 
the old growth and observing what new 
.accession numbers occur on each card. 
The Dayton public library obviates this 
iby having its accession book made with 
tabulatejl footings showing the number 
of volumes added to the various great 
classes from page to page. 

6) Accuracy in statement. Cards 
have the decided advantage, for, in 
the frequent rewritings necessary with 
sheets, it is almost impossible to avoid 
making an occasional error or omission 
which will seriously vitiate the value of 
your shelf-list as an inventory guide. 
With the duplicating process the danger 
of error in cards becomes nothing, if 
the original catalog card is correct. 

7) The danger of loss or misplace- 
ment of parts of the record. Sheets 
are popularly supposed to have an ad- 
vantage over cards, as being too large 
to be easily lost or misplaced. Of 
course any loss whatever would be an 
extremely serious thing in the inventory 
record; but from personal trial of the 
matter I am convinced that, with due 
^are, the danger of losing cards is more 
a bugaboo than a reality. 

Conclusions: In each of the seven 
criteria for deciding value, cards have 
an equal or added advantage com- 
pared with sheets, except in respect to 
compactness. This is such a very minor 
matter when weighed against economy 
of time and stock, accuracy and ease of 
use, that I can safely advise a librarian 
never to use anything but cards in a 
shelf-list. In faqt, in reclassifying an 
old library, while the books are still in 
circulation, it is absolutely impossible 
to use sheets during the process. 

What items are included on a shelf- 
list record? 1) Author's surname, with 
initials only when needed to distin- 
guish from a similar name in the same 
class; 2) briefest possible form of title 
taken from title-page; 3) no imprint; 4) 
class number, book number, and copy 
number always; 5) accession number 
always, as a final identification in case 
of error or omission in book number, 
volume, or copy number. 



Most excellent samples and rules for 
a shelf-list, both on sheets and cards, 
will be found in Simplified library 
school rules published in vol. 4 of Li- 
brary notes, 1898, costing $1. 

Stock taking or inventory, the natu- 
ral cause of a shelf-list, is the locating 
or accounting for each volume ever 
owned by the library. What is its use? 
1) The discovery of lost books. 2) The 
discovery of misplaced books. 3) The 
discovery of mistaken markings on 
books. 

How frequently should an inventory 
be taken? It may be taken once a 
year; it may be continuous; in many 
large libraries it is taken only at long 
intervals. 

What are the best methods of invoic- 
ing? i) Messengers revise the shelves 
before beginning invoice. They should 
be directed to return all the books 
coming in during the inventory period 
to some designated place for invoice 
stamp. 2) Two people should work to- 
gether, one reading the shelves and 
stamping each volume there with the 
invoice date, the other reading the 
shelf-list 3) Read from the shelves to 
the shelf-list, taking the books in or- 
der as found on the shelves, after mes- 
senger has revised the arrangement. 4) 
Books having mistakes in their num- 
bering are laid out. 5) Missing books 
are indicated in the shelf-list either by 
checking sheet with leadpencil, or by 
turning cards on end. 6) After finish- 
ing the shelves of any one class, before 
taking up the next class, go at once to 
the loan desk and return shelves and 
stamp off any of those indicated as not 
found at the shelves. Do not count a 
book regular in circulation as invoiced 
until the book is returned and is stamp- 
ed. 7) In case other records are kept, 
e. g., books at the bindery, compare 
with these and check the book to be 
returned for invoice. 8) Occasionally 
afterward, go over the shelves for any 
books which have been returned by 
oversight or otherwise without being 
stamped for invoice. 9) After a stated 
time, e. g., six weeks, make a separate 
list of books still missing. Keep up the 
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occasional comparison with the shelves, 
circulation record, and delinquent rec- 
ord until the end of the year, when the 
books still missing may be marked as 
•*Lost." lo) If you do not stamp books 
with invoice date, you may check up 
your shelf-list as*' Book accounted for," 
for such books as you find a record 
of in circulation, bindery, or any other 
record of books out. However, this 
neither is absolutely accurate nor does 
it give future evidence of past invoice 
or failure to invoice. 

Accessioning 
Miss Tyler, CleveUnd public library 

The various details in the treatment 
of a book preparatory to circulation are 
largely dependent upon the first record 
being correct. While an accession rec- 
ord of itself is not so complicated, its 
importance is such that I feel we should 
pay a great deal of attention to it. On 
entering the work, if without instruction 
or experience, one must begin by follow- 
ing the precedents already established 
if it be an old library, or if a new one by 
adopting methods which have been suc- 
cessfully used in some other library; but 
no matter how busy a liBrarian may be, 
nor how much of her time is taken in 
actually giving out books to a *'hunger- 
ingand thirsting public," the time is well 
used which she spends in carefully go- 
ing over the reasons for doing a certain 
thing a certain way, or whether it shall 
be done at all, especially if it be a new 
library where the decision means the 
establishing of- a precedent which will 
or stand for years. Why do we need to 
classify, or accession, or shelf-list, or cat- 
alog, or take an inventory? To be sure 
other libraries and librarians whose wis- 
dom and judgment are acknowledged 
do it, hence it must be a good thing; 
but why do they do it? The library is 
small, starting with two or three hundred 
books and adding a few at a time until it 
reaches some thousand volumes; the li- 
brarian handles them with a personal 
interest in each book, knowing all the 
items regarding it from the time she 
saw a good review of it until it is in the 
hands of the borrower. From memory 



she can probably answer almost any 
question regarding its contents — when 
it was bought, from whom, price, bind- 
ing, etc. Why is it necessary to take 
the time to make these familiar items 
matters of record? Plainly one answer 
would readily come from all, that no 
institution should be dependent on the 
memory of any one person, no matter 
how capable she may be or how ency- 
clopedic her ability. The librarian 
might fall by the wayside, but the in- 
stitution must go on and the needs of 
the community be met. 

Furthermore, a public institution 
should be businesslike in the conduct 
of its affairs, however small. Its rec- 
ords should be full, accurate, reliable; 
upon these the integrity of the institu- 
tion rests. Everything connected with 
the orderly care of public property 
should be a matter of accurate record 
and open for public inspection at any 
time. 

The three most important permanent 
records of a library are accession, shelf- 
list, and catalog, and of these many 
would rank the accession record as be- 
ing first in importance. This is dis- 
tinctly the business record. It should 
be so accurately kept that it may be 
sworn to in court as a true statement 
of the contents of the library, and is 
usually the basis for insurance. It is 
an accurate list of the books in the or- 
der of receipt, not looked at from the 
standpoint of literature, but simply as 
the property of the library. After the 
books have been selected, ordered and 
received, they are compared with the 
invoice, and the items regarding the pur- 
chase penciled in a designated place in 
each book, usually the inner margin of 
the first recto after title-page. These 
items are written in such an abbreviated 
manner as not to be understood by 
the uninitiated, but give all information 
needed in accessioning without having 
to frequently consult bills. The same 
treatment would apply in the case of 
gifts. 

The accepted form for the accession 
record is the one known as the A. L. A. 
standard accession book made by the 
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Library Bureau, and the facts given in 
this record are as follows: Date of ac- 
cession, accession number, class num- 
ber, book number, volume, author, title, 
place, publisher, date of book, number 
of pages, size, binding, source, cost, re- 
marks. Very complete rules for enter- 
ing, as well as a list of library abbrevia- 
tions, are given in the introduction. 
The Library Bureau also supply the 
condensed accession book which con- 
tains all the above-mentioned items, and 
is somewhat smaller and more conven- 
ient to handle, and not quite so expen- 
sive; this is admirably adapted to small 
libraries. In the use of the accession 
book one important fact must always 
be borne in mind, and that is that each 
individual book has a separate line and 
bears the number of that line, and that 
no other copy or book can ever have 
that number. If that book is worn out, 
or lost, or withdrawn for any reason 
whatsoever, that is the end of the use of 
that number; a new copy replacing it is 
given a new accession number further 
on in the accession book, where new en- 
tries are being made. 

Regarding withdrawals, it might be 
well to briefly refer to the withdrawal 
book, which supplements in many libra- 
ries the accession book, though I believe 
it is not in general use. Its purpose is 
to give a complete list of all books 
withdrawn for any reason. In compiling 
statistics the accession book gives the 
total additions, the withdrawal book 
the total withdrawals, the difference 
between the two being the net increase. 
This record can also be kept on cards, 
and this method has many points in 
its favor. 

A few general hints are here men- 
tioned, but the detailed rules in each ac- 
cession book cover almost every point. 

1 Enter the description of the book 
so carefully that you would have no 
difficulty in replacing it from this de- 
scription should your only copy be lost. 

2 Do not fail to date your entries so 
that you can tell exactly your total ac- 
cessions at a given date. 

3 Remember that many of your facts 
for your annual report must come from 



your accession book, and if this is not 
reliable your report cannot be reliable. 

4 Do not fail to note in the remarks 
column of your accession book the 
items regardmg the final destination of 
the book, e. g., lost and paid for, worn 
out, etc. 

5 Do not fail to indicate gifts; it will 
help you in your reports to have these 
noted here. 

b When it is necessary that a bor- 
rower should pay for a lost book the 
efficient librarian is able to go directly 
to her accession book and get the cost 
of the book without any uncertainty or 
delay. 

Miss Crawford's paper on Catalog- 
ing was exhaustive and extremely in- 
teresting. It was well illustrated by 
samples prepared for that purpose, and 
was listened to with close attention by 
the audience. 

[Owing to its length and the impos- 
sibility to condense without marring 
its continuity. Miss Crawford's paper 
is omitted here, but will appear later.] 

The time left before adjournment was 
so short that the lecture on Contact 
with the public, which was to have 
been given by Miss Pierce of Cleve- 
land public library, was omitted. 

The President : The secretary has 
left with Miss Ahem a communication 
to be read to the meeting. 

Miss Ahem: I have a letter here 
from a distinguished member, A. W. 
Whelpley, of Cincinnati, which I would 
like to read: 

Public Library, Aug. 8, 1899. 
Charles Orr, Secretary O. L. A. 

D^ar Friend: It is simply impossible for me 
to be at the meeting of the association from 
the fact that I have not sufficiently recovered 
strength from my late illness, which prevented 
my attendance at the A. L. A. It has been a 
*'long pull," but I hope to come out fully re- 
covered. 

I feel this session will be an important one, 
and the Cincinnati public library shows its in- 
terest by sending a delegation from its attend- 
ants, which will be supplemented by the at- 
tendance of the president and several trustees. 

From this time on I feel that the association 
has an assured future, and though organized so 
recently will come to be a power among the 
state associations. When Ohio asserts herself 
she never fails to "get there." To illustrate this 
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feeling outside the country, we will quote the 
following apt inscription once made for me in 
a book bv tne great war correspondent, Archi- 
bald Forbes: 

"It may be that I shall settle permanently in 
the United States. In view of this contingency, 
I mean to begin from today out asserting 
everywhere that my mother was an Ohio 
man,** 

This is the true spirit with regard to library 
work. See that new libraries are planted in 
out-of-the-way parts of the state each year. 
Urge on those who have the means to be lib- 
erau, to do honor to themselves by donations 
for library work, for this is one of the true ways 
to waken and keep alive interest in books, and 
these are the foundation stones for making 
good citizens. As librarians we fully under- 
stand this, but we must educate the spirit of 
giving to help along our work. The trustees 
of the Cincinnati library are working bravely 
to take care of the reading public of Hamilton 
county by the establishment of a great number 
of delivery stations, and by an entire change 
in the svstem of charging, which has involved 
many changes in the building. We shall, be- 
fore the close of the year, have a model reading 
room for the children, the fitting up of which, 
in a suitable style, has been from a donation 
from one of our foremost citizens, Frank Wi- 
borg. It is the intention not only to make it a 
reading room for the children, under a compe- 
tent attendant, but to arrange so that the chil- 
dren will be entirely separated from the adults, 
and draw and return their books through this 
department. Everything will be done to make 
this an attractive place, one in which love of 
study will be inculcated. 

The trustees have planned thirty or more 
delivery stations, which will be increased as 
occasion demands and our funds warrant. I 
am personally in hope some day of seeing sev- 
eral branch libraries well equipped, under the 
wing of the present institution, in several of the 
most populated districts. To me it appears 
onlv a question of time. 

Wc have a competent force of catalogers, 
the addition to our own able force being from 
the library school at Albany, and we are mak- 
ing fair progress in our public card catalogs, 
and will, before the year closes, have ready our 
printed dictionary catalog from 1884 to date. 
I am inflexibly in favor of trained library work- 
ers, and I trust we will be able to have a train- 
ing class in our own library. 

The question of a new building ever con- 
fronts us, but the times are not favorable by 
reason of other large public enterprises now 
under way in Cincinnati. But I have an abid- 
ing faith that the new library building will be 
the gift of some liberal-minded citizen, when 
least expected: experience has shown that this 
is the most profitable investment a liberal- 
minded man can make for the benefit of pos- 
terity, having used his means in the best way 
to help his race. 

With best wishes to all my friends in the 



association, and reiterating the wish that the 
session may be in every way a fruitful one, and 
that the growth in membership may be contin- 
ually augmented, and that when adjournment 
has arrived, you may feel the work of the ses- 
sion will prove beneficial to all in attendance, 
I remain cordially yours, 

A. W. Whelplev. 

Mr Finney: Mr President, I want to 
say a word, as we are on the point of 
adjourning. Several of us have come 
over here from Michigan to bring the 
greetings of the Michigan association. 
We have been very much interested in 
the proceedings of this session. The 
Michigan library association will hold 
its annual meeting at Ypsilanti. It is 
a good thing to cooperate, and we 
should be glad to have a good repre- 
sentation from the members of the Ohio 
library association and their friends, to 
encourage the fraternal feeling among 
the craft. We cordially invite this as- 
sociation to come to Ypsilanti this com- 
ing October to our annual meeting. 

The President: On behalf of the O. 
L. A. I return the thanks to Mr Finney 
for his kind invitation, and I trust that 
some of our members may be able to 
attend the meeting of the Michigan 
association. 

Mr Brett: Before adjourning, I wish 
to say that I am sure we all appreciate 
the cordiality with which we have been 
entertained by the trustees and their 
friends of the Toledo library during 
our meeting, and I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of all who have had the 
pleasure of being here, when I say we 
wish to extend to our friends a grateful 
recognition of that courtesy. I make a 
motion, and ask all who favor that ex- 
pression to indicate it by rising. 

The President: Your complimentary 
vote is very gratifying. The associa- 
tion may now stand adjourned, to meet 
at Zanesville, Ohio, October, 1900. 

College section 

A meeting of the College section was 
held Friday morning in the parlor of 
the Hotel Victory. Two very interesting 
papers were read, and quite a number 
of librarians interested in college li- 
braries took part in the discussions 
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The ethics of the college library was 
treated by Miss Duval, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan university, Delaware, and Ar- 
ranging a small college library by Mrs 
Colborn. These papers will appear later 
in Public Libraries. 

Small library section 
At a meeting called Thursday morn- 
ing to arrange for one session of the 
annual meeting of the association to be 
devoted to the interests of the Small li- 
braries, Miss Mercer, of Mansfield, was 
chosen president, and Mrs J. G. Erwin, 
Painesville, secretary. 

Register of Attendance 
Ahern, M. E., Chicago. 
Ainsworth, Marjoric, Toledo. 
Avery, Mrs E. M., Cleveland. 
Boardman, Alice, Columbus. 
Bouton, Miss, Toledo. 
Breckinridge, Mrs S. M., Cleveland. 
Brett. W. H., Cleveland. 
Buchwalter, Edw. L., Springfield. 
Buchwalter. Mrs Edw. L., Springfield. 
Bunker. Cora, Toledo. 
Burrows, Alice, Springfield. 
Buss, Charlotte, Cleveland. 
Calvert, Julia, Toledo. 
Calvert, Rose, Toledo. 
Callow, Hattie. Cleveland 
Colbron, Mrs Gertrude R., Cleveland. 
Connolly, Emma, Cincinnati. 
Crawford, Esther, Dayton. 
Crowell, Emma, Toledo. 
Crowell, M. L., Toledo. 
David, Miss, Cleveland. 
Droueht, Annie B., Bucyrus. 
Duvall, Linda M., Delaware. 
Eastman, Linda A., Cleveland. 
Edgerton, Pauline, Akron. 
Eppens, Anna E., Cincinnati. 
Eppens. Bernie, Cincinnati. 
Erwin, Mrs Julia G. Painesville. 
Fitch, Elizabeth H., Cleveland., 
Fouke, Jewel, Defiance. 
Galbreath, Mrs C. B., Columbus. 
Galbreath, C. B., Columbus. 
Gassaway, Bessie, Toledo. 
Gast, Mrs C, Fremont. 
Gast, Harriet, Fremont. 
Graham, Emma, Sidney. 
Granger, Anna C, Cleveland. 
Hanson, Mrs Lydia M., Perrysburgh. 
Hanson N. L., Perrysburgh. 
Hensel, Martin, Columbus. 
Hills, Mrs Ida W., Delaware. 
Hopkins, Wm. A., Cincinnati. 
Hueston, Georgia, Toledo. 
Ingham, Roena, Cleveland. 
Jeffries, Minnie E., Columbus. 
Jeffrey, Maud. Columbus. 
Jermain. Mrs T. D., P. L., Toledo. 
Jones, Olive, Columbus, 



Kearsley. Mrs E. R., Bucyrus. 

Kent, Eliza M., Toledo. 

King, Mrs C. A., Toledo. 

Koch, Frederick, Dayton. 

Kountz, Saiah, Toledo. 

Lang, Mrs A. E., Toledo. 

Laundon, Lenora, Wilmington. 

Lawless, Dr James T., Toledo. 

Locke, Mrs D. R., Toledo. 

Locke, Robinson, Toledo. 

Lowe, Mrs J. W., Circleville. 

Lowe, May, Circleville. 

Lundy, Helen, P. L., Cleveland. 

McCracken, A. M., Bucyrus. 

McEwen, Sara E., Sandusky. 

McGrew, Mrs J. F., Columbus. 

McGrew, Hon. J. F., Columbus. 

Mack, Mrs Isaac F., Sandusky. 

Mack, Mrs John T., Sandusky. 

Martin, Clara Belle, Canton. 

Martin, Oscar T., Springfield. 

Meleney, George B., Chicago. 

Mercer, Mrs Martha, Mansfield 

Mery, Sophia, Toledo. 

Milliken, Mrs, Hamilton. 

Moss, Mrs Chas. H., Sandusky. 

Moss, Mrs Jay O., Sandusky. 

Mueller, Mrs Anna C, Cleveland. 

Newton, Nana O., Portsmouth. 

Nicholson, Miss, Cleveland. 

Olney, Chas. F., Cleveland. 

Orr, Chas., Cleveland. 

Parker. H. M., Elyria. 

Parker, Mary C, Elyria. 

Pierce, Margaret G., Cleveland. 

Poesche, Herman, Cleveland. 

Power, Effie, Cleveland. 

Prince. Grace, Springfield. 

Rickey, Mrs V. N.. Cleveland. 

Riddle, May, London. 

Rogers, Margaret, Kenton. 

Saumenig, Margaret, Lofi:an. 

Schenck, Mrs Florence. Hamilton. 

Schuck, Mrs Randall, Sandusky. 

Sherwood, Mrs J. W.. Toledo. 

Sherwood, Miss Kittie W., Cincinnati. 

Smith, Mrs Alex L., Toledo. 

Smith, Alexander L., Toledo. 

Smith, Laura, Cincinnati. 

Smith, Mrs W. W., Toledo. 

Stevens, Lucy, Toledo. 

Thomas, W. S., Springfield. 

Tuttle, Rev. H. H.and H. W., Granville. 

Tyler, Alice S., Cleveland. 

Van Deman, Mrs Lydia R., Delaware. 

Wales, Caroline I., Toledo. 

Walt, Alice M., Bryan. 

Warner, Mary G., Toledo. 

Waters, Caroline, 60 Bellflower St., Cleveland. 

Watson, Mrs A. C., London. 

White, Dr Thomas P., Cincinnati. 

Wickoff, Mrs S. L., Sidney. 

Wickoff, S. L., Sidney. 

Williams, Mrs Clara, Troy. 

Wood, Harriet A., Cincinnati. 

Wood, Mildred C, Cleveland. 

Wright, Helen, Columbus, 
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Library Department 

A. C. McCLURG & CO, 



CHICAGO 



OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 



Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 



Public, University, College, School I 
and Club Libraries 

And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 



THE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 
of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 
us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
— those for public libraries being imported free of duty — and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






2 3 

I HiririlNIQ' DHriTn MnilNnrPD Abeautlful homogeneous adhesive, pure whUe and 
l-niVJVJll^O rWIKJ l KJ iflWUl^ l CK* delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 



tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage, 
preparation. In 3os.,B os., 14 ox. and % Gkllon and Qallon Jars. ' 



Always ready and requires no 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 



3-HIQQINS* TAURINE MUCILAGE. ^TXii^^r^i^^^Z^'!:^^.''^ 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a ox., 4 ox., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and z, a and 5 Oallcn Cans, a ox. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-flve cents. 

a-HIQQINS' DRAWINQ-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t3 cloth, or leather to paper 01 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The S.ooo volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and ^ Gallon and Qallon Jars. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS* MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
Thrse goods ft re peculiarly adapted for library use, beins of the very highest standard and hence popular edacators In 
themselves. The adheeivsa are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go ftutbcr 
than starch > r flour pastes or gum mucilages, ana as tJiey never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
•oonomioal in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and f>ill Information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Orifrinators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHtSlVtS. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 

c London Office: 106 Charioff Cross Rood. 



The Helman-Taylor Company 

Clevelafid afid New York 



^e are in the field for your orders for books. 

We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
to add to your libraries. 

We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
^ the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 

/\ -#^T Braun, Clement & Co.'s art publications. 

jfj^J[ {^ • Wc are also sole sales aj^ents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 

Boston, and the Soderboltz 0>^ of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

\Vc shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
10 cents for our new catalogue, "Art in the School Room." the most complete catalogue 
yet publishetl on this subject. 

The Cumulative Index 

.•X, key to the leading ma^^^zstn/'S and periotfuaJs published in America and Europe. 




157 Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK 



The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Nos. 23-25-27 Enclkl ATenne 

C-EVELAND, OHIO 
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Public, University, College and School 

— Libraries — 

Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 

The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 
mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 

We buy in larg^e quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 

We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST. 2500 VOLS., carefully 
selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books. 

We issue a clearance catalog^ twice a year — real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian's Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 

. Now Ready 

THE TRUE STORY OF LAFAYETTE, THE FRIEND OF AMERICA. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. Uniform with the True Stories of Columbus, Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Franklin, by the same author, i vol., 4to, illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
$1.50. 

WHEN GRANDMAMA WAS NEW. 

The Story of a Virginia Girlhood in the "Forties." By Marion Harland. i vol., i2mo, 
illustrated by E. B. Barry. $1.25. 

SHINE TERRILL. 

The Story of a Sea Island Ranger. By Kirk Munroe. i vol., i2mo, illustrated by C. 
Chase Emerson. S«.25. 

TALES OF THE MALAYAN COAST. 

By RoUNSEVELLE WiLDMAN, Consul-General of the United States at Hong Kong, i vul., 
i2mo, illustrated by Sandham. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.00. 

CAPTAIN KODAK. 

A camera story. By Alexander Black, author of "Miss Jerry," "The Story of Ohio," 
"Miss America," etc.. and inventor of the Picture Play. 1 vol., 8vo, profusely illustrated 
with photographs by the author. $2.00. 

STICK-AND-PEA PLAYS. 

Pastimes for the Children's Year. By Charles Stuart Pratt, i vol., i2mo, 75 working 
designs and other illustrations. 75 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for new portrait catalogue of publications. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. BOSTON 
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Standard Typewriter 



Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library Work 



For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient 
and easy to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 

The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at 
critical moments. It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade 
of work. 

Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work, and quoting 
testimony of prominent institutions which are using it. 



WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE I NSERTED. 

CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 

FORTY STYLES -OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

FOURTEEN LANQUAO E 5 ON A SINOLE MACHINE. 

Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond" work. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back-spacing Attachment just added to 

the Hammond. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

|^ome Offices apd Faetory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 
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Send a five-cent stamp to the HOflE OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be mailed to yon. 
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